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PREFACE. 


The following memoir, which has been drawn up in 
the midst of many interruptions, and under great disad¬ 
vantages, is now submitted to the perusal of the Chris¬ 
tian public, with no other claim of merit than that of ex¬ 
hibiting the character of a Hindoo Brahmun, both before 
and alter his heart had been subdued by divine grace. I 
do it with the hope that it may encourage the hearts of 
the friends of Christian missions to the heathen ; and si¬ 
lence the cavils of those who demand more than the light 
of the sun before they will see. The former, I trust, will 
he able to see in the conversion, the labors, the life, and 
death of this Brahmun, a merciful token of the great 
Head of the church, that the Brahmunical priesthood, that 
the Hindoo nation, though they have been so long and 
so deeply sunk in all that is degrading and disgusting 
in idolatry, may yet be a holy priesthood and a fi ‘ delight¬ 
some land .’ 5 The latter, I would lain hope, may be able 
to discern in the same train of circumstances such a dis¬ 
play of the sovereign grace and power of God, that they 
may be constrained to acknowledge that the conversion 
of the heathen is an event which the believer In divine re¬ 
velation may most confidently and most rationally expect. 
Let such review the subject once more, and then say if, 
with the divine promises before them, and witli a proper 
notion of the divine attributes, they are not chargeable 
with a more gross absurdity in disbelieving, than the 
friends of missions are in believing, that such a desirable 
event can and will take place. 

It is not pretended that the ease of Babajee is a com- 
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monone* His zeal for the conversion of his countrymen, 
his energy of character, his disinterested ness, his spirit¬ 
ual attainments, distinguished him from the converts with 
whom I have had the happiness to he acquainted* What 
has particularly induced me to draw up the memoir is, the 
belief that Babajee was selected by divine sovereignty as a 
subject on whom God might display the riches of his grace, 
for the honor of his name among the heathen, for the confirm 
mation of his promises to the church, and for the encou¬ 
ragement of missionaries abroad, and their patrons at home* 
1 must here caution the reader that he do not expect 
too much* The case of Babajee is only extraordinary 
when taken in connection with the attendant circumstan¬ 
ces, Indeed in a Christian land he might afford a singu¬ 
lar specimen of firmness and instability, of faith and 
doubt, of strictness and laxity, of spiritual joys and de¬ 
pression, of ardent devotion, deep penitence and humility 
joined with neglect of duty and occasional aberrations* 
Duly to appreciate his character, the reader most transfer 
himself for a moment to India* He must there witness 
the practices, the rites and ceremonies of the people, con¬ 
template the early,education and the inveterate habits of 
the heathen, and he will cease to censure, and begin to 
admire the wonderful change which was wrought in the 
subject of the memoir. He will only wonder that divine 
grace could so transforma man* We use great indul¬ 
gence on account of the force of habit in a Christian 
country. An infidel, a profligate, or a miser, is converted* 
His heart is at once right, but many an old habit for a 
long time remains wrong* He may be over righteous In 
one respect, but criminally lax in another. These re¬ 
marks apply to Babajee, but with less force, when the 
circumstances of his early impressions, and his deeply 
rooted and erroneous habits are taken into the account, 
than any case I have ever known. 

I have added a ^Second Fait, which contains various 
facts, anecdotes, remarks, and extracts from other authors 
illustrative of the character, customs, and religion of the 
Hindoos* This, with the accompanying sketch of the 
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Deckan, and the general notices of India, an^ the notes 
which are scattered through the whole, will, I flatter my¬ 
self, interest the Christian inquirer, and also furnish the 
general reader, who is inquisitive to learn the character 
and customs of foreign natiov.s, with so much information 
as shall repay him far the perusal. 

Reeeeekces are made from the Memoir to Part 
Second* After one hklf of the matter had gone to the 
press, it was found necessary to hind the work in two 
volumes instead of one^ as originally designed. Conse¬ 
quently a derangement has occurred in regard to the 
references. Instead of Chapter VI, Part Second, see 
Chapter 1, Volume Second, and so onward. 

I have throughout these volumes attempted an undis , 
guised exhibition of Hindoo ism. Tills l have, in many 
instances, found to be impossible, without sometimes trans¬ 
gressing those strict rules of delicacy—amounting some¬ 
times, perhaps, to squeamishness —which, in our country, 
the present age has prescribed* I have, as far as possi¬ 
ble, avoided all indelicacy of language* More than this 
could not be done, without omitting entirely to speak on 
several subjects which, more than any other, go to de¬ 
velop the real character of yindooism. I could have 
said, as most writers on these subjects have said, that 
u delicacy forbids me,’’ <&gc. But \ have always regarded 
such apologies as miserable substitutes for the "in formation 
which 1 was seeking, concerning the national and the re. 
ligbus character of a great nation of Pagans* The reader 
need not, however, suppose that I have unbfushingly told 
all. There still remains behind the curtain all those 
things which « may not so much as be named amone 
you.” & 

I have likewise pursued the same course in my ac¬ 
counts of missionary operations in India, that i have in 
reference to Hlndooism* My only endeavor, in both 
cases, has been to present a fair picture, without giving 
an undue prominence either to light or shade. 

The reader will excuse the plainness of the dress. 
Circumscribed as has been my intercourse for some years 
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past, with those who speak the English language, and 
confined as I have been to the use of a foreign tongue, I 
have sensibly felt the meagerness of my diction. The 
critic will detect many inaccuracies- I can only offer 
the stereotyped apology—which nobody will regard, I 
present the book as if is—a small tribute which I wish to 
pay to the memory of Babajee, and an humble effort to 
keep the Mission with which he was connected, and the 
benighted people to which he belonged, in the eye of the 
Christian community- May it contribute, in some humble 
degree, to the advancement of that cause in which it has 
been my privilege to be engaged for the last five years. 
And may all the noble efforts which the patrons of that 
Mission are making to evangelize a great and interesting, 
but a wicked and idolatrous nation be abundantly blessed. 

H- R. 


New- York, March 4 , 1836 , 


THE 


CHRISTIAN BRAHMUN. 


CHAPTER I, 

Introductory remarks,—Birth of Balrajee—his childhood—his con- 
section with Missionaries—discharged for tin faith fulness—restored 
—his conversion.—Obstacles in tlie way of the conversion of 
Hmdoos>“Babajee T a marriage. 

That cunningly devised fable, -which has for 
so many centuries infatuated the millions of India, 
is called Hindooism* It is also, and more appropri- 
ately, termed Brahmunism; as it is a system of con¬ 
summate priestcraft, taking its name from the Bratu 
mu ns, who are the legal priests of the country. The 
priesthood exalt themselves above every other caste 
of their countrymen* and would fain have you be¬ 
lieve that even the kings and the princes of the earth 
are their inferiors. The extraordinary pretensions 
of the Brahmuns of the present day, their arrogance, 
their subtlety, their avarice, their duplicity, their 
selfishness, their pretended learning, and their real 
ignorance, are, however, hut the shadows of the 
same unlovely qualities, which, many centuries ago, 
prompted the Brahmuns of India to frame and to 
palm upon the wretched people of this country their 
present system of religion. This system is a stu- 
2 
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pendous monument of what the genius of man is 
capable of effecting, when left to the guidance of un¬ 
assisted reason. Here the rationalist and the infidel 
may gaze and admire the fabrie which the human 
mind can build without the aid of Divine revelation! 
We will freely concede to him that this mighty 
structure is the legitimate product of human skill. 

Hindooism, from the foundation to the top-stone, 
js one cold system of selfishness. The ultimate ob¬ 
ject of all is the aggrandizement of the priesthood; 
and the grand means by which this is accomplished, 
is, the mental thraldom of the people. Their sacred 
books, which contain the details of this astonishing 
system of imposture, and which have been written 
with consummate ingenuity, and diabolical skill, 
are locked up in a language unknown and forbidden 
to the people, and may only be read and explained 
hy the Brahmuns. All the learning of the nation 
is monopolized by these same priests; and the other 
castes are either prohibited, or, as far as possible, 
prevented, from aspiring to the “dangerous pre¬ 
eminence" of learning. Custom and caste and su¬ 
perstition have been made, by the subtle priests, to 
conjoin in discouraging all attempts, which the com¬ 
mon people might be disposed to make, to disen¬ 
thral themselves from their hereditary ignorance. 
And the usages of caste, again, as well as prejudice 
prevent the Hindoos from travelling; and conse¬ 
quently cut them off from all the advantages which 
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they might otherwise gain by visiting foreign nations, 
and comparing other institutions with their own. 

And nothing, perhaps, tends more to perpetuate 
the mental bondage of the Hindoos, than the igno¬ 
rance, and the consequent degradation, which Brah- 
monism has entailed on the female sex. We very just- 
jyattribute to the female part of our community a great 
share of the mental exaltation, the refinement, and 
the active benevolence which bless our society. But 
in India woman is a blank. She exerts no influence 
on society } nor can she ever exert any under the 
present state of things. A long and continued de¬ 
gradation has rendered the Hindoo woman unquali¬ 
fied to share in the intercourse of the other sex* and 
iron-handed prejudice forbids her to become qualified. 
A sad experience has so long taught her that she is 
inferior, and, by nature, degraded, that she now 
seems fully to believe that she is so, and submits, 
without a murmur, to be treated as a being of an 
inferior species. 

These things, without mentioning innumerable 
other instances, which might be adduced as reasons 
for the mental degradation of the Hindoos, exert a 
powerful influence to bring all things in subser¬ 
viency to the Brahmans. The more the religious 
system of this people is examined, the more the con¬ 
viction will force itself on us that the aggrandize¬ 
ment, and the pecuniary advantage of the priesthood, 
are the ultimate objects of the whole. These senti- 
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ments are every where taught in their sacred books, 
and constitute a principal part of the instructions 
which the Brahmuns give to the people* 

In their domestic and their social capacity, 
nothing can be done without a Brahman; and a 
Brahmun cannot work without a fee, or a feast. No 
one but a Brahmun can determine on lucky and 
unlucky days, of which they have an endless num¬ 
ber, or explain signs and omens, dreams and visions. 
No one but a Brahmun may read and explain the 
sacred books; nor may a person of any other caste 
even touch these books. And no one but a Brahmun 
may officiate in any of those ten thousand rites and 
ceremonies which are palmed on the poor Hindoo, 
and which go to make up a great part of Brahmun- 
is m. All offer i n gs made to the gods are a pprop r i at ed 
by these avaricious priests; and the giving of presents, 
and the distribution of money to Brahmans, is the 
most effectual way of propitiating the favor of the 
gods, and of procuring the pardon of sin, Penances 
and pilgrimages are enjoined; but the most severe 
penance may be commuted for a specified present 
to the Brahmans ; and the grand object of the pil¬ 
grimage is, in the mind of the priest, to feed and en¬ 
rich a set of idle Brahmun s, who officiate at these 
holy places. 

The Brahmun, again, is revered as a god. He 
is addressed and worshipped as a god. The peo¬ 
ple fall down before him, make him offerings, and 
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lick the very dust of his feet. They believe that the 
Brahmuti may, on account of his righteousness and 
by means of his enchantments, control both gods 
and men. 

Hence will appear the pre-eminence which is 
every where accorded to the Brahmtm. In all 
things he domineers over the minds of the ignorant 
multitude, taking every possible advantage which 
his priestly character allows him, and abusing such 
advantages to the extent of his power. He works 
on the fears of the people; he turns every supersti¬ 
tion and prejudice to his own account; he checks 
every innovation, and every improvement, by the 
imposition of unbending custom and caste ; he en¬ 
forces his injunctions, and accomplishes his will and 
selfish purposes, under the insidious garb of religion. 
The pride and dissimulation, the intrigue and dis¬ 
honesty of a Brahtnun are proverbial, even among 
a people who are almost, if not altogether, destitute 
of all those moral virtues, which, in a Christian 
land, we regard as indispensable to the existence of 
the social compact. 

With the aid of these remarks, and of the reflec¬ 
tions which they will naturally suggest, the reader 
will be the better able to appreciate the following ac¬ 
count of the con version and the religious character 
of a Hindoo priest. Babajee, the subject of this me¬ 
moir, was a Brahmun. I knew him well before his 
conversion, and can assure the reader that no excep- 
3 * 
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tion can be made in his favor on account of his 
moral character- He was as learned and as ignorant, 
as false and as subtle as his brethren- He was as de¬ 
void of moral rectitude, and as reckless of the happi¬ 
ness and of the natural rights of his fellow-beings, as 
any Brahmim in India- Nor was there any thing in 
his childhood, or in bis early education, that would 
seem to have prepared him for the extraordinary 
change which afterwards took place. 

Babajee was born in the year 1791, at Rug- 
go thn a, in the southern Cone on. We know but little 
of his childhood- His mother, he once told me, sacri¬ 
ficed herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
when he was but four years old : and thus he was 
at this tender age deprived even of that miserable 
guidance which heathen parentage may afford. Ba- 
bajee had an only brother, younger than himself; 
who became a religious mendicant- The family 
right of inheritance, of course, fell to Babajee. How 
this passed from his hands, or what became of it, I 
know not- Probabty he was educated from the 
avails of the estate. 

About the year 1820, he entered the service of 
the Rev. Mr- Crawford, of the Scottish Mission, as a 
pundit, or teacher of the Mahratha language- He 
remained there two or three years; and there he 
probably heard, for the first time, the way of salva¬ 
tion by Jesus Christ- As might he expected from a 
person of his naturally ingenuous mind, he was, at 
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times, not only persuaded of the folly and insuffi¬ 
ciency of Hindooism, but he was partially con¬ 
vinced of the truth and excellency of Christianity* 
He sometimes appeared penitent, and wept on ac¬ 
count of sin. This state of mind seldom continued 
for any great length of time. His relapses, however, 
appeared rather towards a state of infidelity, than 
back to idolatry. He came to Bombay about the 
year 1823, and from that time to his death he was 
from time to time employed by the American Mis¬ 
sion. 

While in connection with the Mission, he pos¬ 
sessed, and to some extent improved, the means of 
becoming further acquainted with Christianity. He 
sometimes manifested compunctions of conscience, 
which, as will appear in the sequel, from an account 
given by himself, were real and sincere. An event 
occurred in May, 1828, which, no doubt, had a con¬ 
siderable influence in opening his eyes to the absur¬ 
dity, as well as the tyranny, of Hindooism. The 
Mission , at that time, had made it an indispensable 
condition of service that their pundits, school-teach¬ 
ers, and all in their service, should rise and remain 
standing during the time of prayer, at the chapeL A 
combination was formed to resist the regulation, and 
all but Babajee refused to comply with it. He said 
there was nothing in the regulation improper in 
itself, and nothing contrary to the Hindoo sacred 
nooks; and although threatened with the loss of 
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caste in case of compliance, he promised to rise and 
stand on the following Sabbath* He fulfilled his 
promise* This brought down on his head a storm 
of Brahminical indignation. Council after council 
was held to condemn and cast him out. In one of 
these assemblies* as he afterwards told me, where 
there were present not less than a thousand Brah- 
mims, he appealed to their reason and common 
sense, and pointed out to them the absurdity, as well 
as the imkindness of their persecuting him with such 
severity, for doing what was neither improper in it¬ 
self, nor contrary to the requisitions of their shastras, 
nor to the usages of the people in the worship of their 
own gods. He also declared in that assembly, that 
there were many Brahmans there present, with 
whom he had actually eaten beefl and drunken 
brandy , and caroused for whole nights together. For 
such flagrant transgressions, these Brahmuns had 
not been cast out, or even censured, but were esteem¬ 
ed as priests of the first respectability, while he was 
arraigned without the charge of any such transgres¬ 
sion. Eating beef, and drinking brandy, are things 
for which a Bralimun ought (even according to the 
Hindoo shastras) to lose caste, and for which he 
would be considered an outcast, if it were known to 
the people* He here referred to a private society of 
Brahmuns, and others of high caste, who drink and 
revel together without distinction of caste. 

The indignation of this profane priesthood had 
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now arisen to so violent a pitch against this defence¬ 
less Brahmun, and the atonements which they re¬ 
quired of him were of so humiliating a nature, that 
the Mission thought it advisable for Babajee to leave 
Bombay, until the violence of the storm should pass 
over. He was accordingly, for a time, sent into the 
Deckao, After his retui'n, little appears to have 
been said on the subject. He was permitted to pur¬ 
sue his occupations without molestation. The un¬ 
warrantable and unreasonable treatment which he 
had received, undoubtedly, for ever afterwards gave 
him a disgust for many of the fooleries of caste, and 
opened his eyes to the shameless corruption of the 
priesthood. No salutary effect, however, seems to 
have been produced on his heart. 

When I arrived, in the spring of 1831,1 found 
him out of employ. He had been discharged on 
account of unfaithfulness to business, arising from 
his profligate habits, Mr, Allen, who discarded him, 
deeming the punishment inflicted by the dismissal 
sufficient to insure his better conduct, recommended 
him to me as a Mahratfia teacher. For some time, 
I found him attentive to his business ; and he was 
always anxious to have me make rapid progress in 
the acquisition of the language. Though not unfre- 
quently obliged to admonish him for irregularity, 
and sometimes to rebuke him for advancing infidel 
sentiments, I could not but admire him for his kind, 
open, and ingenuous heart. In October, 1831, when 
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about to leave Bombay, to make a long tour on the 
continent, I discharged Babajee, having previously 
determined not to employ him after my return, un¬ 
less I could have some reasonable hope that he 
would serve me more faithfully than he had done 
for a few months past. At this time Mr. Graves 
returned from the JVeilgherry Hills* Babajee now 
seemed awakened from his lethargy* The repetition 
of the instruction which he had so often heard from 
Mr. Graves, and the renewed appeals which were 
now made to his conscience, sunk deep into his 
heart. The instruction was accompanied by the 
Holy Ghost, and he was soon brought to the foot of 
sovereign mercy, to plead for pardon* The foliovv^ 
ing letter from Mr, Graves will present in a more 
correct and striking manner than it is possible for 
me to do, the circumstances of his conversion* 

My Db.au Brother Read 

I have long neglected to mite you respecting Babajee* My 
health is my excuse. 

There was au account of Babajee’s conversion, perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently full for your purpose, written by myself and published in the 
Oriental Christian Spectator, I think in October, 1831* I have not 
a copy by me ; but you no doubt have it From the often repeated, 
and long continued instructions which Babajee had received, in our 
mission, and previously in that Of the Scottish mission, he was often 
the subject of very serious impressions. He sometimes stifled and 
concealed these; for he knew that his course of life, as well as his 
idolatry, would condemn him; and he used often to say, that the 
Christian religion was a very severe and strict one. He alluded 
especially to its cognizance of the thoughts and motives, as well as 
the external conduct. He had many convictions in favor of the 
Christian religion ; and the more, because of its purity, and his own 
conscious impurity. Yet, on some occasions, he reasoned against it 
most stubbornly. At other times, he was overwhelmed with tears, 
and acknowledged hia obligations to embrace Christianity. On one 
occasion he was so deeply impressed, that, with his consent and 
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wish, I prayed with and for him. He knelt, and was deeply affected. 
Yet those impressions subsided, or were subdued by his opposition 
to them; so that he seemed unfeeling ; and I had almost entirely 
relinquished the hope of his conversion. But not knowing what 
might prosper, after my return from the Neilgherry Hills, when he 
called on me, I felt disposed to address him seriously. He seemed 
’very sedate, and I fell unusual freedom and pity. Bui the substance 
of all that l pressed upon bis consideration was, the importance of 
deciding at that time^ for eternity, what religion he would positively 
choose. “Have you fully and finally, for eternity, decided respecting 
the Christian religion ? Are you sure you shall have no wish or 
occasion to reconsider.” Do attend to it now, in such a manner that 
vou wonJd be willing to have the decision unalterable for ever. You 
have eternity before you; you may cause yourself joy or sorrow- to 
oil eternity, as you fix your decision right or wrong, I entreat you 
to decide, so that you will not wish to change the decision for ever. 
And then practice cheerfully and heartily, according to that decision. 
There is a right and a wrong. Search them out—choose the good 
and refuse the e4 Your opportunity to decide favorably to yonr 
interest, will soon certainly dose for eternity. You cannot change 
after death. You are now to act for an interminable time. Do not 
miss.” Such, aa well as I can recollect, was the substance of my 
address. He seemed rather serious, end disinclined to say any 
thtng of consequence in reply j and presently took his leave'. But 
that night he could not sleep* He felt persuaded that the Christian 
religion was true, and that he had lived in a constant violation of the 
dictates of his conscience, in his idolatry and wickedness: and be 
resolved that, whatever might be the consequences, the next day 
ehould fix for ever his separation from both. Accordingly, in the 
morning, he left every thinp but a drinking vessel, which he brought 
With him to our house. When be came, ne cheerfully said thai hia 
mind was then made up, according to my advice. I was scarcely 
prepared for such a declaration from him. and could scarcely under¬ 
stand or believe it. However, I at lengm gave him my hand, after 
hearing a little explanation, and invited him into a private room 
where 1 prayed with him, that his mind might he solemnized, and 
that he might understand and feel what he professed to do. After 
me he prayed on his knees, in the first person singular ; acknowledg¬ 
ing rhat he was worthy to be utterly and eternally rejected, yet 
entreating God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to receive him on 
the ground of grace in Christ alone, and to purify and accept him 
for ever. Such a solecm self-dedication and confession astonished 
me, as totally beyond my anticipation, and such as I had scarcely 
if ever wimessed. I could no t b ut th in k i t sin cere. He i m medi a tely 
relinquished caste, and all his connections, expecting nothing but re¬ 
proach, as he afterwards often said, and not looking for any earthly 
good whatever. But you know how happily he wms disappointed, 
by the softening down of the enmity of hts friends, and their convic- 
tion, to some extent at least, that he was sincere and cordial, if not 
tn the right. For my own part, such was the fullness of my con¬ 
viction of his sincerity, that I dared not long defer his baptism, and 
1' 1 ^l^ upon to admire the change, and praise the Lord on 

his behalf. And his serious and steady perseverance afterwards, 
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gave me no occasion to change my opinion. I still feel myself called 
upon to acknowledge and admire the visibility of the Divine hand, 
in effecting so obvious and great a change. May the Lord multiply 
such trophies of grace, and receive all the praise. 

On my return from the continent after an ab¬ 
sence of five weeks, I welcomed Babajee as a bro? 
ther in Christ The grace of God, in so suddenly 
arresting this profligate Brahman, and bringing him 
at once so cordially to renounce idolatry and all its 
usages, and to embrace Christianity, seemed too 
marvellous for human credibility. He had now 
been baptized, and admitted to full communion in 
the church. This, in almost any case among the 
heathen, would be regarded as hasty, and a most 
hazardous experiment. But the evidence that a 
work of grace was begun in his heart, appeared so 
obvious, that Mr. Graves, whose experience of the 
duplicity of the native, character would almost, in 
any other instance, have led him to hesitate, appro¬ 
ved of his immediate reception. It is remarkable, 
considering the tenacity with which the Hindoos 
cling to the usages of caste, how easily he at once 
renounced them, and never after seemed to have 
any struggle on the subject. 

No one acquainted with the force of early habits, 
will be astonished to be told that it is not the busi¬ 
ness of months, and, in many cases, not even of 
years, to enable a native convert to divest himself 
entirely of all those ten thousand superstitions and 
absurdities which he imbibed with his mother’s 
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milk. "Notions about lucky and unlucky days, 
omens, signs, dreams, ghosts, hobgoblins; things 
pure and impure, ablutions, penances, usages of 
caste, and an innumerable list of minor observances, 
as inconceivable by the Christian, as common and 
inveterate with the Hindoo, are engrafted on the 
mind from his earliest infancy. To think to eradi¬ 
cate them by human expedients, is to think to form 
a new creation. No one properly acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, will affirm that a Hindoo 
may, by mere human efforts, ever be brought to 
relinquish what has, by education and habit, become 
his nature. Poverty, which in this country means 
the want of those things which are absolutely neces¬ 
sary for mere subsistence, pressing him on one 
hand, or avarice exciting him on the other, may in¬ 
duce him, externally, to cast off his superstitions, and 
to feign a compliance with the sentiments and 
usages of those from whom he hopes to gain the 
object of his desires; but a cordial abandonment of 
his own religion, not to say the conversion of hia 
heart, and a radical change from those usages, prac¬ 
tices, and superstitions, which are alike repugnant 
to reason, common sense, and Revelation, can only 
be effected by the almighty power of God. Over¬ 
looking such agency, it is no wonder that so many 
nominal Christians, and none more than those who 
are best acquainted with the character of the Hindoo, 
affirm that the Hindoos cannot be converted to Chris- 
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tianity 3 nor any radical change be produced among 
them. Leaving Divine omnipotency out of the 
account)Iny opinion will fully coalesce with theirs* 
BlU once bring into the account the idea of Divine 
agency* which I here most fully and joyfully admit) 
and the sure promises of God* on which I rely as the 
only basis on which we can ground the conversion 
of the Hindoos* and the question is in an instant 
changed from one of entire despondency* to one of 
the most sanguine hope. We then at once see that 
they can he brought, not only to conform to the 
external rites of Christianity) bnt to exemplify its 
virtues in uprightness of intention, refinement of 
feeling, purity of heart* and holiness of life. 

It is lamentable) and ought to humble us before 
God, and make us feel our dependence on sovereign 
grace, to confess that such instances of conversion 
have as yet been extremely rare in this part of India : 
still, enough has been done to convince the missionary 
and bis patrons, that the grace of God 13 abundantly 
sufficient to overcome every obstacle which the de¬ 
pravity of men, in its cunning devices, has thrown 
in the way of the conversion of this people. Babajee 
may, I trust, without presumption, be presented to 
the friends of missions, as a very striking example 
of this. The obstacles, in his case, were as great as 
are to be looked for any where* From his infancy, 
he had been acquainted with all the ordinary means 
of licentiousness and corruption which are to be 
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met with among a most licentious and corrupt 
people; and for the last ten years he had been 
acquainted with what, in reference to the heathen, 
forms a no less barrier to the prevalence of Chris¬ 
tianity, the ungodly lives of Europeans. He saw the 
vast majority of the representatives of Christianity 
in India, indulging in sins which put to shame the 
heathen themselves. He could see no connection 
between the pure doctrines of the Gospel, and the 
ungodly walk of the greater part of those who pro¬ 
fess to be the disciples of its Author; and, therefore, 
very naturally concluded that Christianity, like the 
system of the Yadas* is some utopian notion of vir¬ 
tue, got up by a designing priesthood, but not de¬ 
signed to be reduced to practice, except by a few 
ascetics. He had also seen that the vast numbers 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans who have heretofore 
been converted to Christianity by the Romanists, 
differ but little from their heathen neighbors, except, 
having thrown off the few restraints which caste 
and superstition imposed, they enjoy greater license 
to indulge in all kinds of vice. None of these tilings 
had escaped the discerning eye of Babajee, One 
day when I was urging on him the claims of Chris¬ 
tianity, he replied, “ Your system is very good, and 
so is ours, if stripped of corruptions and additions, 
but nobody practices according to either system. 
You say, one God only must be worshiped, and so 
do we. In order to enable an ignorant people to 
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worship this invisible God, whose greatness they 
cannot comprehend, and whose purity they cannot 
appreciate, we introduce inferior deities to aid them; 
but the great majority of Christians are satisfied 
without worshiping any thing,” His conclusion 
was, that the world is extremely depraved; and so 
deep is the disease, that no remedy can reach it. 
Such having been his circumstances, and such the 
state of his mind, the conclusion is forced on me 
that Babajee was, through the free and sovereign 
grace of God, a chosen vessel of mercy, on which 
God designed from the beginning, to a make known 
the riches of his glory,” for the confirmation of his 
promises, for the encouragement of missionaries, 
and for a pledge of salvation to the Hindoos. 

Previous to his conversion, Babajee had been 
living for several years, illicitly, with one of those 
unfortunate females, who, having lost their affian¬ 
ced husbands in childhood, are forbidden by the 
laws of caste again to marry* These women, 
though prohibited to marry, are, in many instances, 
taken by Brahmans, and treated in every respect 
as wives. In most cases, however, they become 
common prostitutes. Hence it is, no doubt, that 
the terms widow, and prostitute, are synonymous. 
Babajee and Audee (the name of the woman,) 
lived together with a mutual understanding that 


* See Chap. VI. Part. II. 
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each should perform the relative duties of hus¬ 
band and wife; and, as far as it is known, they cher¬ 
ished for each other as strong a conjugal affection 
as is to be expected in the state of society in which 
they lived* On embracing Christianity, he imme¬ 
diately felt the impropriety of remaining in his pre¬ 
sent condition with this woman. He therefore com¬ 
municated to Mr* G. the particulars of the connec¬ 
tion, and requested that he might now be lawfully 
married to her. Having ascertained that such was 
the wish of both parties, the Mission thought fit to 
comply with the request; and they were accord¬ 
ingly married, in December, 1832, in the American 
Mission Chapel, at Bombay* 


.CHAPTER IX* 

Babajee removes to Ahme&nuggut.—His own account of his con¬ 
version, and the previous state of his mind.—His eagerness for 
instruction—his private character—his views of the Sabbath.— 
Indolence every where characterizes the Hindoo.—Babajee be¬ 
comes an exception,—His character delineated by way of eon* 
trast with that of common Brahmans. 

The day following his marriage, Babajee left 
Bombay with his now lawfully wedded wife, to 
accompany the brethren who had been set apart to 
form a mission at Ahmednuggur. He now appeared 
peculiarly animated with the prospect which lay 
before him. The Deckan, till recently closed against 
3* 
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all missionary labor, now* opened to him a field of 
new adventure. His only wish, from this time, 
seemed to be, that he might live for the good of his 
countrymen, and, in every possible way, lighten the 
burdens, and strengthen the hands, and encourage 
the hearts, of those devoted to the welfare of the 
heathen. The reader will here be more interested 
to learn from Babajee himself, what were his views 
and feelings, and what the struggles of conscience 
against the heart, for some time before he resolved 
to embrace the offer of salvation as made known in 
the Gospel. The following paper was written some 
weeks after his arrival at Ahmednuggur; and, as it 
illustrates more accurately than I can do, the pro¬ 
cess which the mind of a Brahmun must pass 
through, before it can reach the goal of truth, it is 
inserted. Like most of his written papers, it bears 
no other title than 

u Babajee, a servant of Jesus Christ ” 

This is the controversy which I had with my 
mind before I became a Christian. I first reasoned 
with my mind thus; O, my soul! art thou sinful or 
not? Then the soul replied, yes, lam sinful, and 
am still committing sin. Then, I said, if thou 
remainest in sin, what will be thy reward ? My soul 
said, if I die in sin, I must suffer punishment in 
hell for ever. Then, continued I, does it seem good 
to thee to endure eternal punishment? The soul 
replied, it does not seem good. If it does not, what 
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then art thou doing to escape the just recompense 
of sin ? Truly, thought I, by walking according to 
the Hindoo religion, I am only worshiping and ser¬ 
ving idols, and calling over the names of Ham, 
Yishnoo, Kristna, and of the multitude of our other 
deities. But what does this profit"? This is but a 
system devised by man, while the religion ordained 
by God, must be ibr all men. What! replied my 
mind, are all men of one caste ? Is this what thou 
meanest? Think not so. But, discarding such a 
thought, I again reasoned—suppose there be eigh¬ 
teen castes* of men; be it so: of what caste then is 
my soul ? There is no caste to spirit . Caste can 
only apply to the body. While in the body only, I 
am of the Brahmua caste; and to obtain salvation 
by Hindooism, I must walk according to the religion 
which God has given to this caste. Do I fulfil the 
requirements of our own sacred books ? Do I, as re¬ 
quired in our shastras, arise before the sun, go 
abroad into the field, and attend to the demands of 
nature as prescribed by our shastras ?t Supposing 
this properly performed, do I, a£ the specified time, 

* The Hindoos believe there are eighteen castes of moo in tho 
East who wear the turban, called mhra pugard jat (eighteen castes 
of turban men); also eighteen castes of Europeans called topee 
walla (hat men). 

f Delicacy forbids the naming of the rules which are detailed in 
the Hindoo shastras on this subject. The time, distance, position, 
manner of cleansing themselves, &c, &c, are ail among their reli* 
gioiis rites. And, it a Hindoo’s salvation were suspended only on 
these requirements, he would fail. Now, when it is considered that 
these are but one of a thousand, how can the deluded wretch expect 
to be saved by his law 1 
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(before the rising of the sun,} and agreeably to the 
rules, perform the sacred bathing, and offer the 
appointed oblation to the sun? This I do not. Am 
I not then found guilty, my own shastras being 
judges'? X am, indeed, found wanting. And ano¬ 
ther question I asked myself; is it any where writ¬ 
ten in the Brahmun’s shastras that a man may com¬ 
mit adultery? No; it is nowhere thus written con¬ 
cerning any one. Now, O, my soul 1 thou art this 
moment living in the practice of adultery, and 
knowest thou not that it is a sin ? 

li I indeed knew it to be sin; and that in commit¬ 
ting it, X was fallen (that is, defiled, according to 
the Hindoo law). But all Brahmans commit adul¬ 
tery, and no one regards them polluted on that ac¬ 
count; why then am I defiled? The case seems to 
be this: if they were to pronounce him who com¬ 
mits lewdness an apostate, and outcast, they would 
condemn themselves. But this is certain, that who¬ 
ever breaks one of the Divine commands is fallen in 
the sight of God ; and the consequence of this trans¬ 
gression is punishment in heJL Let me not share 
with him. I must then walk according to the shas¬ 
tras. But this I cannot do. I am sinful from my 
birth, and cannot therefore work out a proper right¬ 
eousness, A man may, for once, with much effort, 
fulfil the requirements of our shastras. Still he does 
no more than his duty ; gets no merit by this, while 
he would contract much guilt by neglecting them. 
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Moreover; if from this time forward I fulfil the re¬ 
quirements of the shastras, nevertheless; on account 
of past transgressions; there is past guilt. By what 
means will this be pardoned % By the worship of 
Earn, YishnoOj Kristna, and all those called incar¬ 
nations; future punishment can never be escaped. 
Concerning these incarnations, I have one word to 
say; let my mind understand it. (Here follows a 
simscrit sholok.) The meaning of which is, “all 
those incarnations did not take place for the protec¬ 
tion of the saints only, but for the destruction of sin- 
ners, J? Am I a saint? If I am a true saint then I 
may be, saved by them; but if a sinner, then they 
will destroy me: therefore, it cannot benefit sinners 
to worship these gods. Some will say, “ true, these 
incarnations were for the purpose of destroying the 
wicked, (the enemies of the gods,) and must be wor¬ 
shiped to appease them.’ 3 All we know of them is 
that they will destroy all who are not saints. Be¬ 
sides, I am a worshiper of idols; and it is said by 
some that idolatry is a heinous sin before God. An 
image is not God. As the Deity exists in the water, 
tree, and stone, so he exists in the image. But there 
is no power or faculty in an idol. He cannot speak; 
has feet, but cannot walk; hands, but cannot handle; 
eyes, but cannot see* Hence, it appears evident, that 
by ceremonies prescribed in the shastras; by the 
worshiping of idols ; by vain repetitions ofniuntras; 
by holy bathing; by religious austerities, and such 
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like expedients, freedom from sin, and blessedness 
after death can never be obtained. What then shall I 
do ? Who will rescue me from this ocean of sin ? 
Alas [ nothing that X can do can save me from the 
punishment of sin* 

w When my mind was thus distressed, I resolved 
to cast aside every system of religion, forsake the 
world, and flee to a gooroo * I then employed a 
Brahman, by the name of Wasadeo, as my gooroo ; 
of hi in i learnt the muntras,t These I repeated no 
less than three thousand times. For a time my 
mind was satisfied. But soon I began to reason 
with myself again. Is my gooroo without sin J If 
not, how can a sinful gooroo save a sinful disciple ? 
What now shall I do? Where shall I find a sinless 
gooroo ? Alas! alas ! among the whole human 
race there is not a sinless man to be found. For all 
men from their birth are sinful. Then I brought 
to mind the instructions I had heard, how that the 
Almighty, all-wise, ever just, merciful and holy God, 
in order to make an atonement for the sins of men, 
had took on him the nature of man, and become in¬ 
carnate in the world. The name of this incarnation 
is the anointed Saviour, Jesus Christ* He now sits 

* A gooroo is a spiritual guide, and with the Hindoos a sanctifier 
and saviour. Almost every man employs Jiia gooroo. According to 
the Hindoo books, ho must be sinless. 

1 Mantras arc charms, or incantations, which are muttered over by 
the Brahmans. By these they pretend to bring the Divinity into an 
image, ami do various other things equally probable. See Chapter 
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at the right hand of God* making intercession for ail 
who repent and believe on his name. While in this 
world he endured, for more than thirty years, many 
sufferings for the sins of the people. He obeyed the 
Divine commands, and for the sake of man, he, who 
was Almighty, became of no reputation, and gave 
his life for sinners* The wicked people charged 
him with fault, but no guilt was found in him. He 
was altogether holy, and could therefore make an 
atonement for sin. He is the way,and by him only 
can I enter the kingdom of bliss. It is said in our 
shastras that the good works of a sardoo (saint) are 
his way to heaven. But what are described to be 
the marks of a sardoo? They are these—equity, 
compassion, self-denial, freedom from anger, and dis¬ 
regard of caste. But such a man is not to be found; 
for all men are deceitful and deceived, covetous, 
lascivious. Therefore, O my soul, despise thyself, 
and dee for refuge to God, the Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and he will make you worthy by the Holy Spirit. 
Hast thou ever heard of him of whom I now speak ? 
Yes } I have often heard of him, and read his shas¬ 
tras. And what do you think of him ? I believe the 
Christian shastras to be true, and Jesus Christ the 
true Saviour of the world. Why not then believe 
on him? Should I believe on him and be baptized, 
should I not be defiled ? According to the Chris¬ 
tian shastras the things which defile a man, are these 
—evil thoughts^ murders, adulteries, fornication, 
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theft, lying, deceit, and such like things. By loving 
unholy objects, my mind has become polluted* 

“I have despised the goodness of God, which 
should have led me to repentance. What shall I 
now do to be saved 1 I then determined that I would 
renounce all worldly hope, cast, off the fear of the 
people, repent, and flee to Jesus Ch rist, an d cry with 
my whole heart to God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, three in one, that he would have mercy on 
me* I fully resolved to go to Jesus, to be baptized 
and partake of the Lord’s Supper, and to keep my¬ 
self from sin* I then prayed to the living God, and 
communed with my own heart. I resolved to go to 
Graves Sahib, tell him my whole heart, and ask 
baptism. I begged that I might remain with him, 
as I did not like to go to my own dwelling. Alter 
having examined me, and tried me for a few days, 
his Christian brother Hervey Sahib baptized me, in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, three in one: and the same day, I partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. In the good instructions which 
Graves Sahib then gave me, he said, think not that 
your work is done, for the obligation under which 
you are now laid to labor for your countrymen is 
very great. From that time I have examined my¬ 
self, to see if I walked according to the Gospel. If 
I find myself acting or thinking contrary to my 
Saviour and my God, 1 repent, forsake it, and ask 
forgiveness. When I do right, I know this is through 
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the influence of the Holy Spirit, and for this, I thank 
God. Moreover, I leave myself in the hands of 
God, through the mercy of Jesus Christ.” 

From his arrival in Ahmednuggur, Babajee be¬ 
came an efficient member in the Mission. He had 
already acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
Scriptures,• indeed, he possessed a pretty good theore¬ 
tical acquaintance with Christianity before he knew 
its spiritual intent. But now he sought Divine assist¬ 
ance, and gave himself up to seek the truth as re¬ 
vealed through Jesus Christ. He seized on every 
new truth to which his mind was directed, or which 
discovered itself to him in his reading or meditation, 
with an avidity truly astonishing. It was gratify¬ 
ing to see with what delight he would hang on your 
lips, while relating to him some portion of Sacred 
History which had not yet been translated ; or illus¬ 
trating some particular doctrine with which he was 
but partially, or not at all acquainted; or while di¬ 
recting his mind to some eminent examples of Chris¬ 
tian fortitude or devotedness. He grasped the truth 
with peculiar eagerness, and se/dom would allow 
even a suggestion, or an incidental mention of any 
one truth, which he did not well understand, to pass, 
till he had, by further inquiry, not only made him¬ 
self master of it, but made it subservient to his own 
benefit by a self-application. Nor would he stop 
here. He, more peculiarly than any person I have 
ever met, had the happy talent, or rather, I should 
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say, the invaluable spiritual gift, of communicating 
to others, and of enforcing on their consciences, 
every truth which he had. himself acquired* 

In his demeanor, as a man. or as a Christian, he 
was modest, gentle and affectionate, kind-hearted 
and ingenuous; conscientious and upright in his 
secular dealings, fervent and active in his piety ; 
frequently fertile in devising, and always willing 
and ready in co-operating, to accomplish any plan 
of usefulness. To say that he had no errors, would 
be to soy that he was not human: or to say that he 
did not sometimes fall into errors which would, at 
first sight, excite the surprise of the good people in 
a Christian land, would be to affirm what no one 
acquainted with the perversity of the Hindoo’s heart 
would expect from one but just emerged from pa¬ 
ganism. From his conversion to his death, the 
writer does not recollect an instance when a hint, or 
a gentle rebuke, was ever received unkindly, or 
was not found sufficient to correct an error, though 
that error were the result of long habit, or the off¬ 
spring of wrong instruction in childhood. 

It was a long time before he fully comprehended 
the length and the breadth of the fourth command. 
That the Sabbath is a day of rest from all secular 
avocations, and should be in a special manner de¬ 
voted to the worship of God, both public and pri¬ 
vate, he well understood; but he did not so fully 
comprehend that it should be sanctified to the end , to 
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the utter exclusion of idleness, sleeping, worldly 
conversation, and such like intrusions on holy time. 
Unfavorable as this may at first appear to one edu¬ 
cated in a Christian land, he will greatly moderate 
his censure when he reflects that the idea which 
the Hindoo attaches to a holy day, bears no analogy 
to the notion which the devout Christian entertains 
of the Sabbath. These holy days, which amount 
in all to more than three months out of the twelve,* 
are, for the most part, professedly days of worship, 
but, in reality, days of revelings and debauchery; 
and it is but making a moderate allowance for the 
force of habit, to conceive that the mind of a 
Brahmin], which had for more than thirty years 
been nurtured in the most degrading notions of its 
obligations to the Supreme Being, should, even 
when partially enlightened by Divine grace, still 
incline to identify the sacred day of the Christian 
with its miserable substituted 

In justice to Babajee, however, I should add that 
these remarks apply to him with less force, than to 
any convert which I have known in this part of 
India. 1 

Nor ought we to wonder, should converts from 
paganism be found lamentably deficient in indus- 
trions habits. Diligence in business is almost as 
rare a quality among the Hindoos as fervency of 

* See Chap. VII. Part II. 
t See the conclusion of Chap. XI. Part II. 
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spirit in serving the Lord, They seem to know 
nothing of the value of time. This, added to their 
natural indolence, forms one of the most obstinate 
barriers to their improvement. It is only dire ne¬ 
cessity, or sensual gratification, that impels them to 
action. The Arabian prophet well understood these 
traits of character in the people of the East, when 
he made the enjoyment of heaven to consist princi¬ 
pally in inactivity and sensual gratification. To 
eat and drink, smoke the hookar, lounge in perfect 
listless ness, sleep, and wallow in beastly indulgence, 
seem to form in the mind of the generality of Hin¬ 
doos the acme of bliss. This native indolence of 
character is confirmed by long habit, and fostered 
by a great variety of long established customs ; and 
though Divine grace may produce a more visible 
change in them than is generally observed in the 
conversion of nominal Christians, yet there is, in this 
respect, a most lamentable deficiency in all converts 
which have fallen under my notice in India, 

The subject of this memoir, if weighed in the 
balance of Christian diligence in America, would bo 
found wanting; but when tried by the heathen 
standard, or when compared with any thing I have 
seen among native converts, he was truly an exam¬ 
ple worthy of imitation, 

I have already alluded to Rahajee’s eager ness to 
search after truth ; to his readiness to distinguish 
between good and evil; his concern for the welfare 
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of his countrymen ; the facility with which he 
abandoned any rule of caste , or other long esta¬ 
blished custom, or prejudice, or superstition, the 
moment when he saw its unlawfulness or impro¬ 
priety his uniform adherence to truths and his 
simplicity of character^ and honesty in all his secu¬ 
lar dealings, as collectively constituting a most plea¬ 
sing and satisfactory proof that his understanding 
had been enlightened, and his heart renewed by 
the Holy Ghost. Most of these traits would, I am 
aware, afford in a Christian land but little, or no de¬ 
cisive evidence of a genuine work of grace; but not 
so in a heathen land, as the following remarks in 
reference to the general character of the natives of 
India will illustrate. I take the Brahmuns for an 
example, not only because they are the priests, and 
give character to the views and sentiments of the 
people, but because Babajee was a Brahmun ; and 
it will thereby appear that the above-mentioned 
traits, which, in Christian lands, might be but the 
results of education, are by no means such among 
the class of people to which Babajee belonged. 

As each of these particulars will serve to present 
the character of our lamented brother in his true 
light, and at the same time to exhibit the corruption 
of the Hindoo priesthood, I make no apology for en¬ 
larging on them, that the contrast may appear. 

1. Eagerness to search after the truths is no¬ 
where, as I can discover, a characteristic of a Brah- 
4* 
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mun. I refer more particularly to Brahmuns in the 
interior, where they have had hut little or no inter¬ 
course with Europeans on the subject of science or 
religion: for with such I have had the most to do. 
But of the great number with whom I have con¬ 
versed, on the different topics involved in our rela- 
tion to our Creator and Redeemer, and on the 
various subjects of science which have from time to 
time formed the subject of discussion, I do not know 
that I can honestly make an exception, when I say, 
that I have not found one who showed a decided 
wish to know what w true and what false. At the 
time, I have frequently thought differently; but the 
result has generally shown, that an interested mo¬ 
tive lay at the bottom of all their concessions. They 
stupidly believe, or pretend to believe, every thing 
which is handed down from their forefathers. When 
questioned to know why they believe this or that 
thing, they will reply, that investigation or discus¬ 
sion is no part of their duty - for those matters were 
all piously examined and settled by the good men of 
old; and that ii ill becomes them, in this deepen era te 
age, to doubt the wisdom of their very holy and 
learned ancestors. If asked, why they believe there 
is one sea of ghee, one of milk, another of honey, 
&c., or why they believe that sin can be expiated by 
bathing, pilgrimage, feasting Brahmuns, or by pen¬ 
ance, they reply very complacently, « So it is written 
ill our shastras; and surely our pious forefathers 
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understood these matters.” They will tell you, too, 
though not in a scriptural sense, «that as a man 
beheveth, so is he:” that is, if he believe a stone, or 
a tree, or any visible object, to be a god, to him it is 
so; or if he believe a sinful creature to be his 
saviour, or a bad man to be a good man, to him he 
becomes so. Hence the second particular mentioned 
will also appear true, namely : 

2. That the Brahmun shows a most stupid de¬ 
ficiency in distinguishing between good and evil. 
They call good evil, and evil good; light darkness, 
and darkness light. Lying is good, if it result in 
immediate benefit: to speak the truth is evil, if it 
terminate in immediate loss. Meats and drinks, 
divers washings and corporeal inflictions, make up 
their righteousness, while sin is really but a trans¬ 
gression of the laws of caste. To lie, steal, cheat, de- 
ceive, commit adultery, and wallow like swine in the 
filth of moral turpitude, is too trifling a thing to be 
named: it is only what their gods did before them. 
But to eat with a man of another caste, however 
respectable he may be, or to drink out of the same 
cup, is a sin only pardonable by a large sum of 
money! A Brahmun becomes polluted by eating 
with his own prostitute, but not by cohabit mg with 
her, although she be of low caste. 

3. The anxiety and disinterestedness which 
Bahajee manifested in his efforts for the welfare of 
his countrymen^ both in this world and the world to 
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come, are traits which we in vain search for among 
the Hindoo priesthood. Disinterestedness and gra¬ 
titude are ideas, to express which there are no cor¬ 
responding terms in. the Indian languages; and it 
may he questioned whether any such ideas exist in 
a native’s mind. However this may be, it is a 
lamentable fact, that efforts of any hind are very 
seldom or never made for the spiritual benefit of 
their fellow beings. How can a gleam of benevo¬ 
lence warm the heart of one, who fancies that the 
shadow of a man of low caste pollutes him; and who 
will affirm, as I have heard them, that he would not 
lay hold of such a one to pull him out of a ditch, 
though this were the only means to save the poor 
man’s life ? They most industriously conceal from 
the people the books which they regard as divine, 
asserting, as if written in them, any thing which 
best suits their own purposes. There probably never 
was, since the creation of the world, so complete and 
gross a system of priestcraft as Hindooism. Hot a 
precept is inculcated, not a ceremony is palmed on 
the people, that does not direetly or indirectly go to 
aggrandize or profit the priesthood. The poor 
wretch is tokl to make a pilgrimage, and is pro¬ 
mised in consequence a large stock of merit. This 
is to feed a set of lazy Brahmuns, and to support a 
train of vile prostitutes, who keep the holy place.* 
For the poor man may rest assured, that he will 

* See Chap, VIII. Part II. 
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never have the satisfaction of knowing 1 that the oh- 
}ect of his pilgrimage is accomplished, and that he 
may return home, till his money is gone. Almost 
every event in the common occurrences of life, must 
be attended with some silly ceremony * This is that 
the Brahman may get a fee. The mental improve¬ 
ment, much Jess, the eternal welfare of the people, 
forms no part of a Brahman’s wishes and plans in 
reference to his flock. As far as he manifests any 
concern about them, it seems to be to keep them in¬ 
volved in the gross darkness of ignorance. When 
the drunkard becomes sober, or the profane man de¬ 
vout, or the highway robber an honest man, he does 
not exhibit a more decided change of heart, than the 
Brahman does when his breast glows with benevo¬ 
lence towards his kind. Being themselves supremely 
selfish, they cannot conceive how any one should be 
otherwise. Hence the idea* which has now for 
these twenty years been held out, that the missionary 
enterprise is a disinterested thing, solely for their 
own benefit, appears to them perfectly preposterous. 
It is to he doubted , whether one out of a thousand of 
those who know something of the nature of mission¬ 
ary exertions, yet believes that there is not behind the 
curtain some grand scheme of profit or aggrandize¬ 
ment, both to missionary societies and to their mis¬ 
sionaries. Formerly, they supposed them connected 
with government for some important purpose. We 
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cannot, when we look into a native’s mind, wonder 
that he should entertain such notions of all plans of 
benevolence; and we cannot expect that he will ap¬ 
preciate in another, a quality which he is conscious 
he does not possess himself, and which, from expe¬ 
rience and observation, he knows does not exist 

amono- those with whom he associates. It is therefore, 

□ 

from his knowledge of human nature, and agreeable 
to what he supposes the plain dictates of common 
sense, that he comes to the conclusion, that no such 
quality can any where exist. Although he cannot 
himself now see, in what way missionaries them¬ 
selves *or their friends are to be benefited, by their 
thankless and laborious efforts for the good of the 
people of India, still, reasoning from the only pre¬ 
mises of which he is in possession, he can have no 
doubt that pecuniary benefit or worldly aggrandize¬ 
ment is the moving principle. There are, however, 
some who, affecting to be mote sagacious, as well as 
more charitable, believe the missionary work is an 
affair of merit or penance, perhaps of indulgence, 
by which those, who devote their lives in a foreign 
land, and expend large sums of money in the dis¬ 
tribution of books, in the support of schools, and in 
various other benevolent and charitable efforts, pur¬ 
chase to themselves a large stock of punya (right¬ 
eousness)* Persons of this class cannot, of course, 
but congratulate themselves as the promoters of our 
spiritual good, and perhaps claim some share in 
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our merit when they consent to become the objects 
of out righteousness-making system by receiving 
our books, tolerating our schools, and sitting by us 
while we relate the story of Jesus and the Cross. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that Babajee’s 
whole soul seemed bound up in the welfare of his 
people. He would weep over their perversity, en¬ 
treat them with the affection of a brother* pour out 
his soul to God for their salvation, and beseech the 
Lord to preserve the missionaries who are laboring 
for their good, and to increase their number. In his 
private conversations with the people, which were 
many, and in his daily instructions at our religious 
services, he always pressed the truth on their atten¬ 
tion, with a tenderness and force which was truly 
admirable, 

4. The facility with which he renounced any 
custom or pryudice, or any usage of caste , as soon 
as he discovered it to be contrary to the Christian 
religion, is no less indicative of a radical change. 
For no one who knows the Hindoos will allow that 
this is a natural trait To forego any of the silly 
rites of caste, to eat from the hands of a person of 
another order, to admit an innovation^ or even to 
adopt an improvement, is as repugnant in a heathen 
land, as the opposite is in a Christian land. I can¬ 
not better illustrate this part of the subject, than by 
a reference to what has actually fallen under my 
observation in the case of B rah minis who have been 
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employed by us at Ahmednuggur, as pundits. One 
objected to a man. of low caste coming into the 
room where he was, and would not allow the table 
to be laid, or a piece of meat to be brought into his 
presence. Another was polluted by passing over a 
ntat on which a Mhar had stepped. The same person 
asked leave of absence for three days, to purify him- 
self from a pollution with which he had become in¬ 
fected, by a Mhar passing through a room where he 
was sitting, the room being malted. Once he was 
called before a council of Brahmans, and charged 
with taking from my hand, and eating, a banana. 
The same men petitioned to have a low wall built 
across our mud chapel, at which they were required 
to attend Divine worship while in our service, that 
they might be the more effectually secured from the 
people of low caste, who were also present. These 
prejudices, bom with them, and engrafted in their 
very nature, may sometimes deserve more indul¬ 
gence than they receive- The nominal Christian 
has no such sacrifices to make before he becomes a 
convert; and should some of these relics of pagan¬ 
ism remain after conversion, it is only what might 
be looked for. In this, however, Babajee formed an 
exception. He would eat with foreigners, and had 
almost continually some one of iow caste about his 
house. More than once he bade several of the in¬ 
mates of the poor-house, persons of the lowest caste, 
to dinner, and partook with them himself He 
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seemed to have wholly freed his mind from the no¬ 
tions of lucky and unlucky days, omens, hobgoblins* 
and the like; a deliverance of vast magnitude for a 
Hindoo. But nothing showed more decidedly the 
complete conquest which he had gained over the 
superstitions and customs of the country, than that 
which appeared in reference to touching the dead, 
especially the corpse of a low caste person. In two 
instances he prepared the body for burial, and as¬ 
sisted in carrying the corpse from the house. The 
cheerful and unhesitating manner in which he did a 
duty, which no Brahmun in the country would do 
for the price of his caste, or perhaps the price of his 
life, excited the wonder of Dajaba, who had been a 
professor of Christianity more than five years, with¬ 
out being able to bring his mind to so willing a per¬ 
formance of a duty of this kind. 

5. Speaking the truth. In scarcely any way did 
Babajee evidence more clearly a radical change of 
heart, than in his uniform adherence to the truth . 

This, in a Christian country, would not, lam 
aware, be allowed as any decisive evidence; for 
there the liar is stigmatized by an enlightened pub¬ 
lic opinion . Bat nothing of this exists in a heathen 
land. It was never more true of the Cretans, than 
it is of the Hindoos, ff that they are always/ 5 and all 
(( liars.” The only exception to be made in favor, or 
rather against the Brahmans, is, that they'practise 
the abominable vice with a little more grace and 
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subtlety. Both in precept and practice, they allow 
that a man may lie, if he can be more benefited by 
a falsehood than by the truth. The people are also 
taught, from their sacred books, that, if the interest 
of a Brahmun, or the welfare of a cow, require it, 
they ought to lie, and that such a lie is no sin. From 
the Maharaja, (the great king,) down through every 
grade of his subjects, every man speaks the truth or 
utters falsehood, just as he fancies will best comport 
with his own interest. The native prince makes 
treaties, to break them; pledges his faith, to violate 
it the moment it suits his interest or convenience* 
This same disregard to all engagements and bar¬ 
gains, runs down through all ranks of natives* You 
can expect a native to fulfil an engagement, only 
as far as he is impelled by interest or fear of 
authority. 

An example or two will suffice to show how the 
most learned and respectable among the priesthood 
can lie* A Brahmun, by the name of Ragoba, has 
been employed by us as a Mahratha pundit, since 
the establishment of the mission, nearly two years 
ago* He is a mild, gentlemanly man, regards him¬ 
self very wise and holy, and shows, to say the least, 
more pride to be thought a man of truth and integ¬ 
rity, than any Brahmun with whom I have been ac^ 
quainted* As an indispensable condition of service, 
he is required to attend at our preaching-place on 
the Sabbath, and the prayer-meeting on the first 
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Monday of the month. Being, of course, averse to 
this, he invented every excuse to avoid it. After 
some time, his excuses became more frequent; and 
I (for he was then in my service) had too much 
reason to believe he was deceiving me by gross 
falsehood. At one time, he mistook the hour, or his 
family were sick ; at another time, a father or bro¬ 
ther from a distance had called on him, and he 
could not neglect the tenderest offices of friendship; 
again, he had heard of the death of a relative at 
another village, and was unclean, and could not in 
consequence appear in public. So improbable did 
his excuses become, that I finally told him, that I 
should no longer regard them. After a few Sabbaths, 
he was absent again. I had but just returned from 
the morning service, when became, to me with a tale 
of wo, which softened all my severity. The image 
of grief sat ou his countenance, and his whole de¬ 
meanor made me repent of my rigor. He was tacitly 
excused before he spoke. My conscience re proved 
me, that the poor man should think it necessary to 
obtain my approbation, to enjoy the melancholy 
pleasure of spending the few hours which were af¬ 
forded, over all that remained of his only and beloved 
son. u Yes/’ said he, a my only son is dead; he died 
this very morning. I hope you will excuse my ab¬ 
sence, and allow me to pay the last mark of respect 
to his remains this evening. The manner in which 
he spoke, indeed his whole deportment, confirmed the 
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truth of his words. His grief, thought I, is not that 
superficial, half-felt grief, which sometimes appears 
in the countenance of an indifferent father only, on 
the days of the death and burial of his child- But 
it is rather that deep, solemn, and almost heart¬ 
rending grief, which a tender mother feels when the 
darling of her bosom is snatehed away by death. I 
sought without delay to make the best amends I 
could, for the wound which I had, unintentionally, 
inflicted. I opened my Mahratha Testament, and 
poured into his wounded spirit the balm which 
flows from that blessed fountain. He appeared more 
calm, and acknowledged the superior excellency 
of the Christian Scriptures in the hour of distress. 
Thankful for the comfort which I had administered, 
he went away. After the days of mourning and pu¬ 
rification had passed, he returned to his employment. 
Though he had by this time resolved the whole into 
ruthful fate , and bowed to the shrine of his hard 
destiny, he was evidently still a man of grief I ac¬ 
cordingly referred to the subject with all due deli¬ 
cacy, and endeavored to improve the occasion to his 
spiritual benefit. Judge then of my surprise, u'hen 
I tell you, that I have the consolation of knowing 
that the child is still living: indeed, he was never 
dead 1 

It will not be irrelevant to mention, under this 
head, the unfairness and prevarication which a Brah¬ 
man will use in argument. I have seldom conversed 
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ill good earnest with one of this class, that is, con¬ 
versed with him in such a manner as to press upon 
him the peculiarities of the Christian religion, so that 
he could not but see that it was done at the expense 
of his own favorite scheme, when he would not, to 
gain his end, prevaricate, turn, twist, contradict him^ 
self; deny that he ever said what but a moment be¬ 
fore he uttered, resort to gross falsehoods, and use 
any means which best suited his present exigency. 
To gain their point with an opponent, or to answer 
their selfish ends with the people, they will assert, as 
written in their shastras, any thing they please ; and 
what they affirm to be divine truth to day, they 
will, on the same principle, deny to-morrow, Ba- 
bajee, by his uniform practice of unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally speaking the truth, differed from what 
he once was, in the same degree that he did from 
the men of His tribe* For he was, like them, a child 
of the same father* (John viiL 44.) As closely con¬ 
nected with the preceding, I may next mention, 

6 f His simplicity o f character) as a grace which 
eminently adorned our Hindoo Christian, but one, 
too, for which he was in nowise indebted to Hin- 
dooism* The term will but ill apply to any class of 
people which I have met in India* They are, as a 
people, double-tongued, double-minded, subtle, and 
deceitful, every man according to his ability. To 
speak of a simple-hearted, artless Brahmuo, would 
be like speaking of a sober drunkard, or a pious 
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infidel. Never does the subtlety of the Brahmim 
appear more pre-eminently hateful, than in the 
ten thousand artful manoeuvres which he is con¬ 
stantly practising, to keep the eyes of the people 
closed from the light, and to induce them to keep up 
the observance of those silly rites which secure his 
own honor, and gain him a livelihood. The ex¬ 
ample given above, very strikingly illustrates this 
part of the subject too. But a few others will be 
here tolerated. To defeat our efforts for female 
education, the Brahmuns intimated to the parents of 
the girls, who were at firstdrawn into school by the 
force of presents, that our object in organizing girls’ 
schools, was, to collect together as many as we 
could, then take them off to our own country, or sell 
them as slaves. A teacher who had been dismissed 
for illicit intercourse with one of the older girls, in 
order to prevent any other person from succeeding 
in the school, (which already was but just tolerated 
by the people) propagated the same story, accompa¬ 
nied with other fabrications, which quite destroyed 
the school. Nothing is too absurd for the credulity 
of the people. They were all frightened, and kept 
their children at home. 

To prevent the success of any plan of ours ; to 
get service for themselves, or to get a recommenda¬ 
tion to a gentleman in the service of government, 
they are proverbially clever in all the expedients of 
craft, flattery, significant insinuations, frauds, and 
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falsehoods. If they wish to prevent some poor man 
from receiving a book, or hearing our doctrine, they 
have only to say, u some calamity will fall on you y 3 
and holding in their own hands all the dark myste¬ 
ries of signs, omens, and inauspicious days on the 
one hand, and relying on the credulity of the people 
oil the other, they find it no difficult task to sway 
the minds of a superstitious and ignorant populace 
as they please. They gravely open the Pmichang, 
(Hindoo calendar*) and declare that a work must be 
undertaken on such a day, or that the consequence 
of such and such mi undertaking will be prosperous 
or disastrous j or that a marriage must be imme¬ 
diately celebrated or delayed, according to their 
fancy, or more generally, according as it best suits 
their own interest. In this way they keep up an in¬ 
fluence over the minds of the people, not only ridi¬ 
culously absurd, but very advantageous to them¬ 
selves, and ruinous to the people. If, again, they 
wish to incur our favor, they will call on us, speak 
in the most flattering terms of our labors, (though 
we know them, at the same time, to be exceedingly 
bitter against u$,) eulogize Christianity, profess their 
belief in it, and beg that we will put them in a way 
to be instructed in its doctrines. All this is done 
with perfect grace, and with all the appearance of 
sincerity. The instances he^e alluded to have fallen 
under my own observation, and will be given in de¬ 
tail elsewhere.* 


Sec Chap. X. Part II. 
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7, Honesty in secular affairs. Most of the se¬ 
cular business of the mission, together with the 
daily distribution at the poor-house, was in Babajea’s 
hands. He never wanted opportunity, if he had 
been disposed, to practise on us acts of dishonesty 
almost every day. The usages of the country, too, 
would have justified him in such a manner as, in 
many cases, to spare his own character in the eyes 
of the people, and to prevent its coming to our ears. 
As this is known to be a most vulnerable point in the 
character of a heathen convert, the strictest vigi¬ 
lance was observed towards him, Jest the confidence, 
which the weak state of our mission at the time 
obliged us to repose in him, should be abused, or a 
temptation thereby placed before him, to ensnare his 
soul into the easy-besetting sin of the heathen. But 
I am most happy to say, that I never detected him 
in attempting to defraud me of a single pice, nor had 
any reason to think he ever did it, No one that 
ever heard the name Hindoo, will pretend to call this 
a national trait, or the result ofHindooism. Cheat¬ 
ing, defrauding, and embezzling, are limited in this 
country, only by the ability of the native, and the 
means which he has to practise them. The usages 
of the country allow this to a certain extent; but a 
native is not likely to stop short at the limits of sanc¬ 
tioned dishonesty, if ha have the power and oppor¬ 
tunity of going further. This only forms a pretext 
to go any length he chooses* For example, if a 
naan in your service be intrusted with a sum of 
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moneyj great or small, for the purchase of articles, 
his first object is, to pocket a part of it, in the ex¬ 
change of silver for copper; then he overcharges 
for the articles; and lastly, if possible* cheats in 
weight or measure* The Puntogee (school teacher) 
brings a false account of his scholars, and demands 
his pay accordingly . The laborer* the cooly, (por¬ 
ter,) the merchant, or mechanic, if he sees you are 
impelled by necessity or distress to call in his aid, 
has no bowels of compassion. I am disposed to think 
that the natives do practise more dishonesty on 
foreigners than they do on their own people. They 
have an idea that Europeans, being their conquer¬ 
ors, must be rich, and can well afford what their 
wants demand, or what their avarice craves. And 
as the former are foreigners, and have but an imper¬ 
fect knowledge of their language and customs, they 
do not want opportunitiesto indulge their propensity. 
The native servant undoubtedly finds it much less 
difficult to justify himself for defrauding a European 
master, than he would a Hindoo or Mussulman. 

The circumstances of Babajee were such, that 
he might often have improved them to Ins advantage* 
In several instances he refused bribes which were 
offered him (a practice very common where a native 
has the superintendence of any business) if he would 
induce me to give such an amount for a certain 
piece of work, or such a sum for a certain article. 
According to the customs of the country, every over- 
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seer of business, in which workmen are employed, 
demands and receives a small share of the daily 
wages of each person* He also gets a per cenlage on 
every rupee expended in materials for the work, 
besides divers little or great immunities, as the 
rupees pass through ills hands. Babajee, of his own 
accord, set his face at once againstaJl these customs* 
He regarded them as fraudulent in themselves, and 
contrary to the usages of the Christian religion* 


CHAPTER III. 

His tenderness of conscience^-docile temper—humility.—A paper on 
self'examination—hia dependence on God—conquest over covet¬ 
ousness expressed in a letter toother con vena— loves the Bible— 
feels for his countrymen.—Letter to Rev, Mr. Anderson. 

While the foregoing particulars undoubtedly 
deserve in the present case all the prominence which 
has been given to them as marks of a radical change 
of heart, I should be doing unpardonable injustice 
to his piety, were I to pass over the more direct, and 
for the time being, the more satisfactory evidences* 
It is true the tree must finally stand or fall according 
as it brings forth good or bad fruit. But as there 
can be no well-grounded hope that a tree, however 
sightly it may for a time appear to the eye, should 
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continue to flourish and bear fruity unless it be well 
rooted in a good soil, and refreshed by the genial 
dews and rains of heaven, it becomes, by no means, 
the least interesting part of our task, to seek to enter 
into the more secret recesses of his heart, and there 
inquire from whence originated the above-mentioned 
traits of Christian character, which, as we have seen, 
so much distinguished him from his heathen coun¬ 
trymen* 

He jwssessed a tender conscience . If, from sloth- 
fulness, or inadvertence, or from the force of former 
habit he neglected his daily devotions, or did, or said 
any thing which might give an unfavorable impres¬ 
sion of the religion which he professed; or, if in his 
more public instructions he unwittingly advanced a 
sentiment, which is not in accordance with Scripture 
doctrine, on being reminded of his error, he always 
manifested the deepest concern lest he had given the 
enemy occasion to blaspheme, or misguided some 
benighted soul who might otherwise have been led 
to seek after the truth* The following striking in¬ 
stance is too characteristic to be omitted* Some 
months after his conversion he was called as a wit¬ 
ness before a court of justice. The magistrate was 
the only European present, and not regarding, if he 
knew, that Babajee was a Christian, he administer¬ 
ed the oath to him as he did to the other native wit¬ 
nesses, according to his usage, on the Koran. 
Babajee immediately saw his mistake, but not till it 
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was too late to remonstrate, and to declare himself a 
Christian, and no believer in the Koran. He returned 
home filled with remorse that he had* in the presence 
of many natives, P so far compromised his faith in 
Christianity, as to lay his hand on the sacred book 
of the Mussulmans. As the Koran is substituted for 
the Bible by the government in administering oaths 
to natives, because they do not believe in the latter, 
he, with much propriety, felt that he had acknow¬ 
ledged the same unbelief in not insisting on being 
sworn on the sacred book of the Christians. He 
wept bitterly, and manifested for several days the 
deepest contrition ; often did he acknowledge his 
guilt, and humble himself at the feet of sovereign 
mercy, and there seek for that pardon which alone 
could tranquillize his troubled spirit. 

He had a docile , child-tike temper. This was 
far removed from the silly credulity which empha¬ 
tically makes the Hindoo the dupe of any one who 
will say a marvelous thing. But once, after a tho¬ 
rough examination, having renounced his ancient 
system of belief, with all its farrago of inconsisten¬ 
cies he implicitly took the Bible as his counsel and 
his guide. Like an amiable child, who loves and 
reveres his father, and knows that his kind parent, 
though he may sometimes cross his favorite plans, 
only seeks his ultimate good, so Babajee adopted 
the Missionaries with whom he was connected as his 
parents, and ever yielded to them the most filial love 
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and obedience. When, as sometimes happened, his 
opinion of the best mode of accomplishing a thing 
differed from that of the Missionary with whom he 
was associated, he would express his opinion with 
respect, but never with assuming confidence, 
Whether his opinions were adopted or not, he would 
noton the one hand assume an undue importance, 
or on the other manifest tardiness or disaffection in 
joining heart and hand in the accomplishment of the 
desired object, in any way consistent with Christian 
policy. His heart was much in the duty of preach¬ 
ing the gospel from village to village. He never ap¬ 
peared so happy as when traveling from place to 
place, and declaring to new multitudes of heathen, 
every day, the before unheard of riches of Jesus 
Christ. As he was at that time my only associate 
in the mission, we could not both conveniently be 
absent from Nuggar at the same time. Nor could 
Babajee travel alone. The Brahmnns would not 
deign to be taught by one of their own number whom 
they regarded as an outcast, unless they saw him 
under the protection of some one to whom nature 
had given a skin of the same color with their 
rulers. Considered as a servant of such a one, they 
are not disparaged by hearing him. Such is the 
case too, in a greater or less degree, with the common 
people, who are, in these matters, much influenced 
by their priests. Though extremely desirable that he 
should accompany the Missionary on these tours, 
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himself when thus circumstanced, to which I now 
refer. It is rather to that distrust of self, that feeling 
of unworthiness, that sensitive concern lest he 
should do or say something prejudicial to the cause 
of Christ, or dishonoring to God, which satisfied the 
mind that Babajee’s humility was not the humility 
of the hypocrite. 

He wholly disclaimed all hope of righteousness 
through the merit of works, and trusted only in the 
meritorious righteousness of Jesus. Justification by 
faith was a subject on which he dwelt much in his 
instructions to the people. He dwelt much, too, in 
his private conversation, on the deceitfulness and 
exceeding depra vity of his heart, and often expressed 
his fears that he might be left to fall into gross sin. 
The most prominent thing in his addresses at the 
throne of grace, was confession of sin. He seldom 
spoke of his former course of life, or of his present 
innate corruption, without tears. Whether he was 
beset by Satan with any peculiar temptations which 
do not fall to the common lot of the godly, I am un¬ 
able to say; but true it was, that he very frequently 
spoke of the devices, the intimations, the sugges¬ 
tions of an evil spirit, in such vivid terms, as always 
to give me the impression that he had grappled with 
him in all but a visible form. It will not, therefore, 
appear wonderful that he was often subject to turns 
of deep despondency and doubt respecting his own 
salvation. Often would he read and converse on 
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Luke 13 :24-29, saying* after all* I may be a cast¬ 
away. It will not be amiss here to introduce a 
translation of another of his papers. It is entitled* 

‘ £ JSelf-examination and Meditations , by Babajee } 
a converted Brahmun , 

({ O ! my soul, say to what thou in dines t! If thou 
indinest to the things of this world* consider then 
what thou wilt be when thou leanest the world* and 
say to what thou inclioest! For it is written in 
the word of God, u the carnal man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
to him, neither can he know them, for they are spi¬ 
ritually discerned,” Blessed Triune God, in the 
narhe of Jesus Christ, grant me the Holy Spirit* and 
make me happy, both in this world and the world 
to come. But if I only desire worldly happiness in 
the name of Christ, then I am not a true believer in 
him, O l my soul, look to Jesus 1 They platted a 
crown of thorns, and put it upon his head ) and put 
in his hand a reed, bowed their knees before him, 
and in derision said, Haii, king of the Jews! then 
spit upon him, and taking the reed, smote him on 
the head. And when they had mocked him, then 
they took from him the scarlet robe, and put his 
own garments on him, and led him away to be cru¬ 
cified. If he suffered so much in this world, I must 
expect to suffer. 0, my soul! this world’s happi¬ 
ness is nothing—this world’s suffering is nothing. 

16 After a short time it will come to an end : but 
6 * 
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that happiness or misery which is to come, is eter¬ 
nal. If thou seekest after the happiness of this 
world, thou wilt not attain the happiness to come; 
for we must he dead with Christ. If, therefore, we 
desire only carnal happiness, and ask this in the 
name of Christ, we are of this world, carnal. There¬ 
fore, O, my soul! cast off all desire for worldly plea¬ 
sure, seize on the hope of eternal happiness, and in 
the name of the Saviour, pray to God, and thou 
shalt receive. Ask for such things as these; wis¬ 
dom, peace of mind, compassion, forgiveness, hatred 
of sin, knowledge, love to God, love for the worship 
of God, faith in Jesus Christ, true repentance for 
sin, and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Ask to 
dwell with God, and to enjoy his love for ever. For 
such things as these will I pray. Almighty, sove¬ 
reign God, I have sinned; I am helpless, and de¬ 
serve to be punished. I have no righteousness; I 
cannot walk in the right way. From the time I 
have tried to walk in the right way, till the present 
time, I have continually stumbled. Saviour of the 
world, may the Holy Spirit dwell in my heart, keep 
me from falling, and deliver me from evil. O, God ! 
I put myself into thy hands. When Jesus was oil 
earth, he delivered the afflicted from temporal pain, 
and opened the eyes of the blind. From this I am 
taught that all good, temporal and spiritual, must 
come from him. In his name, and for his glory, I 
will daily ask that God will make me happy in this 
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world, and in the world to come. All the happiness 
which we enjoy, must, indeed, come through Jesus 
Christ. God is a sovereign, and knoweth all things. 
Therefore, what is most fit for us, that he will sure¬ 
ly give. Hence, we ought to love him with our 
whole mind and heart. Merciful God! hear my 
prayer; I am sinful, polluted, and fallen; clean me 
by the blood of Jesus Christ. I was born in sin, my 
works are all sinful, I am sin. Love me, O God ! 
deliver me from destruction—give me a pure heart, 
and let not evil thoughts arise. Let not sin predomi¬ 
nate in my heart. Deliver me from pride, covet¬ 
ousness, the displeasure of the good, and the desire 
of worldly good. But may all my hopes be in the 
happiness of the world to come: this can only be 
through help in. Jesus Christ. For I have no power 
of my own by which 1 should walk in the right 
way. I am, by nature, only deserving of pain; but 
then, merciful God! make me worthy of happiness 
and of thy love. O ! thou ocean of mercy, I am a 
sinful man. I cannot worship tiiee aright; keep 
me and guide me, according to the truth.” 

This distrust of self] naturally begat a correspond¬ 
ing dependence on God. He seemed to feel, in a 
remarkable degree, that every good and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the father 
of lights. He did not here satisfy himself with the 
general expression, that it is in God that we live, 
move, and have our being; but he regarded, in an 
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that happiness or misery which is to come, is eter¬ 
nal. If thou seekest after the happiness of this 
world, thou wilt not attain the happiness to come ; 
for we must be dead with Christ. If, therefore, we 
desire only carnal happiness, and ask this in the 
name of Christ, we are of this world, carnal. There¬ 
fore, 0, my soul! cast off all desire for worldly plea¬ 
sure, seize on the hope of eternal happiness, and in 
the name of the Saviour, pray to God, and thou 
shall receive. Ask for such things as these; wis¬ 
dom, peace of mind, compassion, forgiveness, hatred 
of sin, knowledge, love to God, love for the worship 
of God, faith in Jesus Christ, true repentance for 
sin, and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Ask to 
dwell with God, and to enjoy his love for ever. For 
such things as these will I pray. Almighty, sove¬ 
reign God, I have sinned; I am helpless, and de¬ 
serve to be punished. I have no righteousness, I 
cannot walk in the right way. From the time I 
have tried to walk in the right way. till the present 
time, I have continually stumbled. Saviour of the 
world, may the Holy Spirit dwell in my heart, keep 
me from falling, and deliver me from evil. O, God ! 

I put myself into thy hands. When Jesus was on 
earth, he delivered the afflicted from temporal pain, 
and opened the eyes of the blind. From this I am 
taught that all good, temporal and spiritual, must 
come from him. In his name, and for his glory, I 
will daily ask that God will make me happy in this 
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world, and in the world to come. All the happiness 
which we enjoy, must, indeed, come through Jesus 
Christ God is a sovereign, andknoweth all things. 
Therefore, what is most fit for us, that he will sure¬ 
ly give* Hence, we ought to love him with our 
whole mind and heart. Merciful God! hear my 
prayer ; I am sinful, polluted, and fallen; clean me 
by the blood of Jesus Christ I was bom in sin, my 
works are all sinful, I am sin* Love me, O God ! 
deliver me from destruction—give me a pure heart, 
and let not evil thoughts arise. Let not sin predomi¬ 
nate in my heart* Deliver me from pride, covet¬ 
ous ness, the displeasure of the good, and the desire 
of worldly good. But may all my hopes be in the 
happiness of the world to come: this can only be 
through help in Jesus Christ. For I have no power 
of my own by which I should walk in the right 
way, I am, by nature, only deserving of pain; but 
then, merciful God! make me worthy of happiness 
and of thy love. 01 thou ocean of mercy, I am a 
sinful man, I cannot worship thee aright j keep 
me and guide me, according to the truth* ” 

This distrust of self, naturally begat a correspond¬ 
ing dependence on God. He seemed to feel, in a 
remarkable degree, that every good and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the father 
of lights* He did not here satisfy himself with the 
general expression, that it is in God that we live, 
move, and have our being; but he regarded, in an 
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uncommon degree* his daily food, raiment, protec¬ 
tion, happiness, the use of his senses* the continua¬ 
tion of health, the opportunities which the present 
day afforded him of being useful to his countrymen, 
as special blessings from the hand of God, He would 
often specify particulars like these in his prayers, 
when his heart would glow with gratitude to the 
great Giver, and cast itself in sweet reliance on Him 
who giveth and upbraideth not. He had a happy 
talent, both in his prayers and instructions, of speci¬ 
fying* and drawing useful lessons from what, in com¬ 
mon language, are called little things. The birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field, the starting vegetation, 
the opening flower, the maturing of grain and fruits, 
the blessing of water, of air, of rain to fructify the 
earth, of day and night, and of the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, all furnished him with ample illustrations 
of the unbounded goodness and mercy of God to¬ 
wards his creatures. "When addressing the Brah¬ 
mans, he would frequently point to a tree, a flower, 
or any sensible object which might be before him, 
and inquire, Is that the workmanship of Shiva or 
Vishnoo ?’ Can your thirty-three millions of gods, 
produce an object like that; or, if made to their 
hands, can they preserve it for a moment ? Why 
then will you pass by Him who created, preserves, 
and pervades all things, and worship the lowest 
works of his hands ? If addressing the poor, the 
halt, the blind and maimed of the asylum, he would 
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frequently point to a sparrow or an insect, and say, 

« Behold how insignificant a thing is the peculiar 
care of God \ And will he not provide for you, if 
you love and serve him 1 Seek ye not what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be of doubtful 
rnind; for all these things do the Heathen seek 
after,” 

Babajee too well understood the character of his 
countrymen, not to perceive that covetousness is the 
rock on which they are likely to make shipwreck of 
faith. He seemed to watch over his own heart, and 
smother the rising desires of avarice with great vigi¬ 
lance. He never expressed die least dissatisfaction 
respecting his monthly allowance; but gratefully 
received it, as a means which God afforded him, 
through the benevolence of foreigners, to do good to 
his deluded people. He often declared, (what every 
missionary too well knows to be true,) that there is 
no stronger temptation to a Hindoo to change his 
religion, than the hope of worldly gain. And, it is 
lamentable to say, that the greater part of those, con¬ 
cerning whom we hoped that better motives induced 
them to embrace Christianity, exhibit in this respect 
a grievous deficiency. Instead of gratitude to God, 
and gratitude to the missionaries, who have, for their 
benefit, forsaken all that was dear in country and 
home, voluntarily taken up their residence in an in¬ 
salubrious climate, and are fast wearing out their 
life for their good, they not only expect a support, 
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but not unfrequently manifest the most trying dissa¬ 
tisfaction that they are not better supported. They 
often feel as if they have conferred a great favor on 
the missionary, by renouncing their own religion, 
and by assisting him in his missionary labors among 
themselves; and that he ought not to be slow in ac¬ 
knowledging their services, by a good re ward. Here 
it should be remarked, that the state of things as yet, 
in this part of India, is such as almost to compel the 
missionary to keep his converts in his service. This 
strengthens the impression, that converts are to re¬ 
ceive a support, and not unfrequently leads to disap¬ 
pointment, that the allowance is not more, and the 
labors less * It is pleasing to be able to make Babajee 
an exception. He not only sought to keep himself 
unspotted from the world, but, as the following letter, 
written by him soon after he came to Nuggur, shows, 
he was not slow to sound the alarm to others. This 
letter was addressed to Dajaba and Motaba, mem¬ 
bers of our mission-church at Bombay. The occa¬ 
sion, which called forth the letter at that time, and 
which explains its character, was this: Appa, a con¬ 
vert in connection with the Scottish mission, and an 
acquaintance of Babajee, had apostatized. His 
covetousness proved his ruin. On hearing of this, 
Babajee lost no time to improve the occasion for the 
benefit of his brethren at Bombay. After the fore¬ 
going remarks on the Hindoo character, no one will 
* See Chap. XL Part II. 
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inquire* why so much is said in the letter of love to 
the world, and love for one another , The apostolic 
dress in which the letter appears* shows the source 
from which he derived his style of letter-writings as 
well as his ideas of identifying Christians of the pre¬ 
sent day with those of the apostolic age. The “ sis¬ 
ters in Bombay,” here spoken of, were women who 
have received baptism, and were members of the 
church. What can sound more strange in a Hindoo 
ear, than, to hear a Brahmun exhorting his friends 
affectionately to instruct women * 

LETTER, 

t< rp 0 Moruba and Dajaba, holy and beloved, and 
called by the gospel to be separate from the world, 
I, a servant of Jesus Christ, send greeting, and write 
a letter of exhortation. The supreme God has, as 
we hope* through the shedding of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, sanctified us and separated us from this 
wicked world* In this, how great appears the love 
of God towards ns; and how ought all, on whom 
God has bestowed such unsurpassed mercy, to love 
on r Father and God with our whole soul, mind, and 
strength! This commandment he has given to all 
his servants, 1 Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, strength and soul/ Hence we ought each 
one to ask himself, Q, my soul! lovest thou the Lord, 
thy most gracious benefactor, with all that thou 
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hast 7 If thus we examine ourselves, the soul will 
give testimony concerning itself. And, according to 
this testimony we ought to act. That is, if the soul 
bear witness concerning itself, viz, l I do not love 
the Lord with all my powers of body and mind,’ 
then we must, in the name of God the Son, suppli¬ 
cate God the Father for the wisdom and direction of 
God the Holy Spirit But if the soul witness con¬ 
cerning itself, i I do, through faith in the blood of 
Jesus Ghrlst, love God with my whole heart and 
life, 3 then we ought on this account to thank, praise, 
worship, and glorify God. t Whoever thinketh he 
standeth, let him take heed lest he fall/ 

** Beloved brethren, what think you concerning 
yourselves? Do you love God with all you have 7 
If you reply, yes, then take heed to yourselves. 
Brethren, if you love the world, you cannot love 
God. For no one can love the world, and at the same 
time love God. Therefore, I desire that you do not 
continue in love with the things of the world. For 
whoever sets his affections on the world, shall assu¬ 
redly fall into eternal condemnation. This ought to be 
clearly understood. You have before you, brethren, 
the example of Appa. He regarded himself a true 
Christian, Having placed upon the things of the 
world, that love which he should place only upon 
God, he has fallen into sin. He has set at nought 
the authority of God, despised his Son, and done 
despite to his Holy Spirit. How seemeth it to you, 
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brethren, is God pleased with those who love the 
world 1 This cannot be. If any man thinks to be¬ 
come a Christian while his affections are set on 
worldly good, his heart is fall of gross darkness. 
Now Appa became a Christian, hat he was not a 
true Christian. His mind became darkened through 
a Jove of the world. That your minds may not be 
thus darkened, is my desire and prayer to God. 
Brothers, Dajaba and Moraba, how does it appear 
to you ? Did Appa ever love God ? No one will be¬ 
lieve that he now loves God. Therefore, let us take 
heed to ourselves, that we stand fast in the faith. 
See to this. I love you, therefore I desire that you 
may love God fervently, and stand firm in the faith. 
For this reason I exhort you. God has given this 
commandment, that as we love ourselves so ought 
we to love one another. Loving myself, again and 
again, I pray to God in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that 1 may at the last day stand firm in the faith be¬ 
fore the judge of the world. In my prayers I ask 
for those things which will be needful in the next 
world. For that which is altogether of a worldly 
nature I ask not. For I know this, that whosoever 
loves the world, is of the world, and under the power 
of Satan, a willing servant of the devil. He knows not 
that the £ goodness of God Ieadeth to repentance.’ The 
goodness, mercy, forbearance, and authority of God, 
he sets at naught. Knowing this, I desire to cast off 
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all hope of the world, and endeavor to seek and 
pray for that which is spiritual. 

“As I love myself, and ask God that he would 
give me spiritual things, so 1 love you, and therefore 
pray that you may examine whether you are in the 
faith. Try yourselves, and know what you are. If 
by any means you forbear to examine your breasts, 
you oughtto fear you are of the world, and not of 
God. I most earnestly desire that you may not be 
worldly-minded, but that you may, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, eradicate from your hearts 
every thing carnal, and cast it from you. Cast away 
fear and unbelief, and adultery, and sorcery, and 
idolatry, and lying, and theft, and every abominable 
practice; and flee from the abominations of the hea¬ 
then ; and arm yourselves against the devices of the 
devil* We who are born of the Triune God are, es¬ 
pecially, brethren. We ought, therefore, the more 
to love one another, and if we love one another we 
shall exhort and instruct one another* Therefore 
you must affectionately instruct our sisters who are 
in Bombay Brethren, we must do all in our power 
for the instruction of our people. The command of 
Jesus Christ whose we are, is, that the gospel should 
be preached to every creature. In obedience to this 
command, the American Missionaries, Christian 
Padres, are toiling for our good. From them we 
may learn the Christian shastras. Brethren, we 
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have need to study the word of God much* Before 
1 became a Christian* I read the Christian Scriptures, 
and thought them easily comprehended. But now 
I find in them a bottomless, inexhaustible fountain 
of wisdom; and many things hard to be understood* 
Let us not forget to search the Scriptures. 

u Finally, brethren, farewell; be perfect, he of 
good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you* Salute 
one another with a holy kiss. The Missionaries at 
Ahmednuggur salute you. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you” 

Babajee loved his Bible , He had, as stated be¬ 
fore, obtained a general knowledge of the New Tes¬ 
tament previous to his conversion. Now he studied 
the sacred oracles spiritually, admiring their intrinsic 
excellence, and their peculiar adaptation to the wants 
of man in all ages and nations. He was particular¬ 
ly interested in a religious service, which we held at 
our table every evening immediately after tea. It 
Was for prayer and mutual instruction. We first 
read a chapter in the New Testament, each reading 
a few verses in turn, prayed, Babajee, Dajaba, and 
myself alternately, and then took up some subject 
for discussion ; or I related, as I was able, some por* 
tiou of the Old Testament history which has not yet 
been translated. The lively interest with which he 
seised every new fact; the avidity with which he 
grasped every new idea, afforded his teacher a rich 
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compensation for all the rebuffs and discouragements 
which he was daily meeting from the opposition, the 
listlessness and indifference of the people from without* 
I have said that Babajee manifested a very great 
interest for the spiritual welfare of his own people, 
and only desired to live, that he might be an instru¬ 
ment of good to them* This he regarded as his 
field of labor; still his heart, in the true spirit of 
Christian benevolence, was enlarged, and he encir¬ 
cled in its desires the whole human family. His 
prayers were scarcely more frequent or more fervent 
for the people of Hindustan, than they were for the 
Chinese, the European, the African, or the American. 
In imagination he would often bring in the day of 
millennial glory, and behold with delight, all nations, 
and tongues, and kindreds, bowing to the sceptre of 
Jesus, ascribing “blessing and honor, glory and 
power, unto him that sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb for ever and ever, 53 He listened with pe¬ 
culiar interest to the accounts which were given 
him of the efforts which are making at the present 
da y, to diffuse the blessings of Christianity through¬ 
out the world; and heard with still greater pleasure, 
what progress the light of truth has, within these 
few years, made into the dark dominions of idolatry. 
This light, he would say, which is now pouring in 
upon the nations from every quarter, must ere long 
illuminate India. The history of the recent bene¬ 
volent movements in America for the distribution of 
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the word of God* the propagation of the gospel both 
at home and abroad, in connection with the account 
of the rise and progress of the American Republic* 
greatly excited his admiration. He would say, “ that 
is a land of promise* a chosen inheritance of God.” 

As the following letter to the Rev* R. Anderson* 
Cor* Sec, A. B. C. F. M., develops in some degree 
the gratitude which he felt for the labors of Mission¬ 
aries in India, and his desire to have the number 
speedily increased, I here insert it. 

“LETTEE TO REV* R* ANDERSON. 

i£ To the holy and beloved of God* Anderson 
Sahib, resident in Boston, Babajee and Dajaba, 
servants of Jesus Christ, of the church of Christ in 
Ahmednuggur send many salutations. We would 
first of all thank you, that you, wishing the good of 
the Hindoo people, have sent missionaries to this 
country. These have made known to us the true 
Shastras—the true Saviour, and the true way of 
atonement for sin* Through them we have great 
joy and happiness in Christ. We, Hindoo people, 
are, through the favor of the Lord God, under very 
great obligation to your benevolent society. But, 
above all, are we indebted to Jesns Christ. We have 
now begun to keep ourselves from sin, to hate sin, 
and to cherish the love of God in our hearts. In ns 
we know there is no righteousness. The righteous¬ 
ness of Christ only is necessary \ thus we have judg¬ 
ed. We know there is no God besides the invisible 
7* 
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Jehovah. The gospel of Christ must be preached. 
This is according to the command of Christ. And 
we, Padre Head, and I, Babajee, according to our 
strength, have traveled from village to village, and 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ. Some confess 
the gospel to be true; and some proud people, that is, 
the priesfs of the people, even these, know that the 
Christian shastra is true ; but, on account of their 
pride, they reject the word of God, and they even 
revile us. Nevertheless we believe that a work of 
the Holy Spirit of God has begun. Our evidence 
is this, that some have already been led to inquire, 
to cast off sin, to throw away their idols, and to re¬ 
ceive baptism, I here write their names ; Kashaba, 
Khondoo, Beekyah ; these three are now happy in 
worshiping God, and in hearing his word. These 
are the names of those in Ahmednnggur who we 
hope have repented and believe in Christ, and have 
asked baptism, (Here follow the names of the thir¬ 
teen individuals.) These thirteen persons have, we 
think, been converted by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ The Hindoo people are for the most part igno¬ 
rant. Their priests (the Brabmuns) are generally 
learned, but they do not teach the ignorant people 
the true way \ for they say the ignorant must not 
be taught the true shastra. If they give instruction 
at all, they teach a false religion, for no other pur¬ 
pose than to fill their own bellies. They will neither 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor 
suffer those who would, to enter. We now assure 
you, that, by the grace of God, the work of instruct¬ 
ing the people here has greatly increased. The 
field is ripe for the harvest, but the laborers are few. 
Therefore, praying to God in the name of Christ, we 
say, O Lord God, the world is thy field, and in this 
field the laborers are few. Prepare and send forth 
laborers, And of you^ also we ask, for the sake of 
Christ, that you will have mercy on us, and send 
forth more teachers. Should learned men from 
among the Hindoos become true Christians, they 
may, we think, be more efficient laborers, than it is 
possible for foreigners to he; for foreigners must 
learu our language before they can instruct us. In 
this respect, tile native has greatly the advantage. 

14 Great So lam; may the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God the Father, and the com¬ 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you. Amen ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

His desire to be free from sin.—A letter to the native church f in Bom¬ 
bay*—Assurance of hope—hia growth in grace.—Letter to Mr. 
Allen—to Mr. and Mrs. Graves—to Dajaba—to Mr. Graves. 

The last internal evidence which I shall mention 
that this idolater had became a child of God, is the 
desire which he manifested to be freed from sin. 
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He believed that genuine happiness can only origi¬ 
nate from holiness; and that sin is the procuring 
cause of all human evil. Here he did not satisfy 
himself with generalities, so as to incline him to re¬ 
gard sin rather as an unfortunate incident in human 
nature, than as a guilty abandonment of God and 
his righteous law. Perhaps, in some instances, he 
too nicely sought to trace the connection between 
sin and punishment in this world. Forgetting that 
a good member may suffer from his connection with 
a bad community, he sometimes attributed to indi¬ 
vidual fault consequences which only belong to man 
as a “ degenerate plant of a strange vine.” However 
this might be, he regarded sin as an infinite evil, 
and longed to be free from “the body of this death ” 
To be delivered from sin, was, in his estimation, a 
passport to supreme happiness. Assurance of hope, 
and perfection in holiness, he thought attainable, 
and not only a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but to be continually sought with prayer and fast¬ 
ing. In scarcely any thing did he differ more from 
the heathen around him, than in his views of death. 
He often spoke of it as the fruition of all the Chris¬ 
tianas hopes, not to be dreaded, but desired. The 
idolater, he would say, regards death as the greatest 
possible evil; for, in it he can see nothing but loss 
and destruction. But to himself it opened the por¬ 
tals of heaven, and showed him an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 
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The foregoing remarks will be better illustrated 
by the following letter, written by Rabajee a few 
months before his death, and addressed to the native 
church at Bombay* From this it will appear that 
sanctification, a conformity to the law of God, and 
a transformation into the image of Christ, may be 
as ardently sought by a heathen, when his heart is 
once wanned by the genial dame of heaven, as by 
the convert from nominal Christianity. To be in¬ 
terested in his communications, one must bear in 
mind the character which has already been given 
of the people of his caste; and reflecting what he 
was by nature, the reader will be prepared to mag¬ 
nify the goodness of God, when he learns, from his 
own pen, what he became by grace. 
ct Epistle to the Brethren and Sisters in Bombay* 

11 Babajee, called by the will of God to be a ser¬ 
vant of Jesus Christ, to the church of God in Bombay, 
and to all in every place who are called holy, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Mercy and peace from God 
our father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, be with you. 
Amen. 

“Brethren, render unto the Lord Jesus, whom 
you have received, all due honor* Deceive not 
yourselves and others by taking again the “old 
man,” which ye have crucified, and plunging again 
into carnal delights and sensuality. If you still in¬ 
dulge in pastimes* delight in exhibitions of folly, and 
practise the arts of deception, it will come to pass 
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that when the heathen see such conduct, they will 
reproach you and us; they will reproach our teach¬ 
ers, and Him who is our Redeemer and yours, and 
the Redeemer of the whole world—even Him who 
is altogether holy. And great evil will follow. For 
this reason, I entreat that your demeanor be not sen¬ 
sual. For they who only please the senses are 
carnal, and the carnal cannot please God. The 
spirit of Christ is not in those carnal desires which 
men, while in the body, seek to fulfil. And whoso¬ 
ever hath not the spirit of Christ, he is not of God, 
but of the devil; and if he be not of God, he will be a 
partaker of the everlasting pains of hell. Before be¬ 
coming Christians, you indeed walked according to 
the flesh* And now you profess to have cast off the 
natural man, and to have become Christians. Let 
me ask you, Have you done this in mind, or only 
in body and in name? Beloved brethren, whoso¬ 
ever in appearance and name only, becomes a Chris¬ 
tian, but whose mind is not Christian, the Holy 
Spirit has no abode in his heart; he is not, therefore, 
worthy of salvation ; it were better that a mill-stone 
were tied to his neck, and he east into the sea. 
Whoever liveth according to the flesh, is worthy of 
death. Brethren, if through the Spirit ye do mor¬ 
tify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live; * for as 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God . 3 If ye are called of Christ, behold our 
SaviouFj and, like him, become separated from the 
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world. He indulged in no vain amusements, or 
gratifications. He was a sojourner in this world. 
Direct your mind to him and reflect. Was he car¬ 
nal or spiritual 1 If you find that he was spiritual, 
then honor him in spirit and in truth, and with 
your whole strength, and take upon you his name. 
Whosoever uameth the name of Christ, let him exa¬ 
mine himself. For he that doth not anxiously try 
himself, shall not continue to the end. That you 
may continue to the end, and be acceptable to Christ, 
is my desire. This 1 ask of you, that you may pre¬ 
serve yourselves through the aid of the Holy Ghost, 
be saved, and eternally happy. He that examines 
his own heart, understands what the ‘minding of 
the things of the spirit* meanetb, and he ordereth 
his conversation cautiously before the people. More¬ 
over, brethren, as you are now Christ’s you must 
teach his commandments. Still, 1 assure you, that 
your daily walk is of more importance than mere 
verbal instruction. T/m, in my opinion, is more 
useful to bring men to believe; therefore, it is writ¬ 
ten to you, * be not angry, hut, on deliberation, 
choose what seemeth good/ and reject what is evil. 
Ye are joined to the church of Christ, walk, there¬ 
fore, according to the laws of the church and of 
God, that you may not bring a stigma on the church. 
For, if your conduct before the people be not good, 
they will indeed suppose that all Christians are hy- 
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pocrites, and altogether fallen. If any one professes 
Christ, and being joined to the church, does not pay 
Him all due respect, he is indeed a hypocrite, and 
the son of destruction and, like Judas Iscariot, 
maketh himself the child of hell. Whoever, there¬ 
fore, professes Christ, and is united with his church, 
let him take heed to himsel/; and enter into ever¬ 
lasting life. 

« Brethren, if teaching according to the laws of 
Christ, ye say, * do not evil,’ but yourselves do these 
things, think ye that ye shall escape the justice of 
God? He that is of Christ does not exalt himself— 
is not drunken with wine, or infatuated with money. 
He humbleth himself before God. The aged and 
the young, the rich and the poor, are alike to him. 
He should not do an act of charity that the people 
may regard him humble and benevolent. Should 
they say concerning any professed follower of 
Christ, 'he is called a Christian, true; but he is 
proud; 1 by such a saying Christ would be reproach¬ 
ed through a proud Christian. I pray that Christ 
may not be reproached by any one who is called a 
Christian, but that he may be glorified. Whoever 
calls himself a Christian, but walks contrary to the 
law of the Lord Jesus Christ, let him die the death. 
For, as it seems to me, whoever sins against God, he 
may find forgiveness through Jesus Christ. But if 
any one professes himself to be a follower of the 
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Lord Jesus the only Saviour of the worlds and sins 
against him , he undoubtedly must suffer in the fire 
of hell for ever* 

“ Beloved brethren, if any one among you say 
‘ I have faith, but not works,’ what can faith profit'? 
how can such faith save him ? If a brother, or sister 
be destitute of clothes, and without daily food, and 
one among you say, ‘ Go in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled,’ nevertheless he gives him not the things 
necessary, what doth it profit? So if there be not 
works, faith is dead. If you believe there is but one 
God, in this you do well. But even this the devils 
believe, and tremble. Must we not regard faith 
without works as dead? Our father Abraham of¬ 
fered up his own son Isaac on the altar. In this act 
he was justified. But was it not faith working with 
the deed ? and by the act his faith was shown to be 
genuine. Thus was he accounted as righteous, and 
called the friend of God. 

“Brethren and sisters, it is written in the true 
shastras that “ye should love one another;” that is, 
not in appearance only, but in deed, help one another. 
We are bound to love one another. On this account 
the Christian religion is love. 

* “I insert this erroneous sentiment as a specimen of the liability 
of a convert from heathenism to fall into doctrinal errors. Babaiee 
was not ignorant of the doctrine of the unitv of the Godhead. The 
reader will readily perceive the curious tram of thought which led 
him to this conclusion. Overlooking for the moment the intimate 
relation of the Father and the Son, he naturally enough concluded, if 
a man rejected the only deliverer of the world there could be no fur- 
vher remedy. He may mean, if any one finally rejects Christ, and 
cite sentiment will bo correct- 
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PRAYER, 

u Jehovah, Saviour of the world, thou art holy, 
we are altogether unholy* We can do no good 
thing. At thy hand we beg, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, whatever is needful for our salvation, for 
justification through the merit of the Redeemer, and 
for happiness in this world and the world to come . 
Wo entreat thee for all men, that they may be saved. 
Amen. 

4i May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all* Amen.” 

I have said that Babajee thought assurance of 
hope and perfection attainable. If he mistook in the 
latter it arose from his contemplating too exclusively 
the willingness of God to bestow the Spirit without 
measure on all who ask, without due consideration, 
at the same time, that man, while in this life, is in a 
state of probation, and that probation necessarily 
implies a liability to fall into temptation; and whence 
this liability but from sin 7 

The following fragment, which appears among 
his manuscript papers, will show his views on what 
he considered the real state of a true Christian, or, as 
ho calls him, a “ divine worshiper,” during his pil¬ 
grimage in this life: 

u How those who truly worship God through Jesus 
Christy are to be regarded in this life* 

“ They who profess to be true Christians do not 
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pretend that they can, of themselves, worship God 
acceptably; they do not profess to be thus perfect; 
for they believe that no man of all the human fami¬ 
ly can worship God acceptably except through Jesus 
Christ. If any one then is a true disciple of Christ, 
he mast believe that he cannot of himself perform 
the will of God aright. But this is ou r hope, that, on 
account of Christ, we, like dutiful children, may be 
accounted true worshipers before God our Father. SJ 

The following correspondence too well illustrates 
the growing piety of Babajee, and his increasing 
desire of usefulness, to be omitted. The letter to 
Mr. Graves appears here only in fragment, as I am 
unable to get the original: 

B^BAJEE’s LETTER TO MR, ALLEN. 

“ To the most excellent Allen Sahib, blessed of 
God through Jesus Christ, Babajee, a door-keeper of 
the house of God, who stands at the door humbly 
begging for the bread and wafer of life, seudetb greet¬ 
ing. I entreat that you will send me a letter of in¬ 
struction and exhortation, that a poor servant of 
Jesus Christ may be confirmed in the true faith. 
The chief intelligence which I have to communicate 
is, that, tny love of this world is, by the exercise of 
faith in Jesus Christ, continually diminishing, and 
that my love to God is increasing more and more, 
and that my old man is, on account of sin, crucified 
with the body of Christ. I confide myself entirely 
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to him. I take hold of the hand of my heavenly 
Father. Whithersoever he leaded], there will 1 go. 
All the right feelings which 1 have are of the Holy 
Spirit. I search the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
daily examine myself concerning what I do, and 
what I ought to do. I am distressed on account of 
sin, and repent, and daily ask of God forgiveness for 
all my past sins. As the watchman puts on his 
armor, and vigilantly performs his duty, so I put 
on the armor of self-examination, and daily en¬ 
deavor to watch over myself. I fully believe that 
I cannot be saved by my own works, but by faith in 
Jesus Christ. This is my hope. Formerly I was 
an adulterer, false, deceitful, and an idolator. In 
these things I then took delight; but now, through 
the grace of Jesus Christ, I am disgusted, yea, I hate 
them. Now I love whatever I believe to be pleasing 
to God, and hate what is offensive to him. I en¬ 
deavor to avoid what is forbidden in the sacred 
Scriptures. I pray and implore the assistance of 
God, and search the Scriptures daily, that i may be 
able to give instruction, according to the command 
of Christ. I gratefully acknowledge the loving¬ 
kindness of God, and am not unmindful of the kind¬ 
ness of those by whose instrumentality I have been 
converted. The instructions of Graves Sahib, that 
true worshiper of God, are particularly grateful to 
me; for by them the knotty doubts of the mind 
are solved, and the heart gradually is made pure. 
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By his means my soul was first distressed on account 
of sin ; by faith in JeSus Christ I was again made 
joyful. 

“Since leaving Bombay for Ahmed nuggur, X have 
instructed my wife in the word of God, Before the 
death of Mr. Hervey she reviled me, and scornfully 
rejected Christ. From that time she became pen- 
i ten f ? began to pray, and asked baptism. I hope her 
heart is now renewed. 

“ In the latter part of June I made a short preach¬ 
ing tour, when I visited five or seven villages, and 
told the people of Jesus Christ. X now feel that if I 
am to live long in this world, X desire to live only 
for Christ If I am to go to another worlds I desire 
to live with him for ever there. 

“ Oh my brother, I cannot love Christ as I ought; 
for by reason of sin I am weak. While an enemy 
of God, he, through mercy, that I might be saved, 
assumed a vile, perishable human body, anti did for 
me what I was bound to do for myself. Had t died 
in my sins, and perished, God would still be glorified 
in the multitude of his creatures. I am indeed 
bound to love God, who is love. May he, who has 
done so much for my salvation, enable me to love 
him. 

u I am ignorant, sinful, depraved. By my own 
works I cannot be saved. I cast myself into the 
arms of God my Father. If it be his will, he will 

save me. Xf he do not save me, X cannot be saved, 
8 * 
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If he do not keep me from evil, I must fall into 
evil 

u Brothers Dajaba and Movaba are with you. 
Confirm them in the right way* I desire that they 
may well instruct the Hindoo people* I pray that 
they may he new men * To teach us who are igno¬ 
rant, to confirm us in the right way, and bring ns to 
believe on Jesus Christ, is your proper work* We 
are infants % and must have the milk of the word* 
We cannot bear strong meat if you give it us* 
Wherefore feed us with milk, and we shall, by little 
and little, be strengthened into manhood, and, be¬ 
coming men, we may be fed with meat* Then shall 
we become strong in the faith, and be saved by 
Jesus Christ. May peace and comfort from the 
Triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be with 
you for ever* Amen* 

“G God! merciful Father, I am sinful, igno¬ 
rant, and foolish; I have written, because my bro¬ 
ther desired it; but I have not been able to write in 
a proper manner. I desire that this letter may not 
be useless, I ask not on my own account, but for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, that the writing of this 
letter may be of some utility.” 


The following extract of a letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves, is too characteristic to be omitted: 

To the Rev, Mr, Graves, well-wisher of our 
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people, and to Madam Graves, both of the same pa¬ 
rent in Christ, I, Christian, Babajee, and my wife, 
write. Peace and comfort from our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you* Amen* 

C£ We are tender plants, planted through the 
mercy of Jesus Christ, by your hands* That these 
plants may grow, become trees, and bear much fruit, 
they must he moistened at the roots, and sprinkled 
with water from above* I write unto you, that, 
from your instrumentality, we may derive assist¬ 
ance, whereby we may increase in love and faith, 
and bring forth fruit, double, treble, quadruple, and 
a thousand fold, 

“We were organized into a Christian church 
ou the 4th March, 1833* Dajaba was chosen dea¬ 
con, and myself elder of the church, I mention be¬ 
low the members of the church* Parwuttee, a 
Purbheen ; Audee, a Brahmanee; myself, a Rrah- 
mvm ; Dojaba, a Puvbhoo ■ Mynabaee, a foreigner; 
Hirabayee, of theKamathee caste; Kashaba, Koo¬ 
doo ba, Bheekya, and Go pal. These, with the ex¬ 
ception of myself and wife, and Dajaba, have be¬ 
come Christians since you left us« JJ 

Notwithstanding the numerous extracts which 
have already been given of Babajee J s letters, I hope 
the following will not be deemed unworthy of peru¬ 
sal* It breathes, in a few lines, more of the spirit of 
the writer than any letter or communication which 
I have been able to procure* You here see the 
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friend, the brother, the Christian, and, I had almost 
said, the zealous apostle, animated in his work by 
motives the most noble which can warm the heart 
of man ; and exhorting his brother in Christ to bro¬ 
therly love, to self-denial, diligence, humility, and 
fervency in the work of the Lord, The concise and 
animated style, the simple language, as well as the 
heavenly spirit which pervade the letter, will afford 
the reader a pleasing specimen of what Babajee was 
in his daily deportment among the crooked and 
perverse generation by which he was surrounded, 

Dcjaba, the person to whom the letter is ad¬ 
dressed, had been received into the Christian church 
more than two years before. He is of the Purbhoo 
caste, a man of very respectable talents, who was 
formerly a school teacher, but, subsequently to his 
baptism, a superintendent of schools, and an assist¬ 
ant missionary in Bombay, He is a man of cold 
temperament, and has never manifested any pecu¬ 
liar interest in missionary labors. In his deportment 
and intercourse among his idolatrous countrymen, 
he has, for aught we know, been regular and exem¬ 
plary, but deficient in moral courage and zeal for 
the salvation of others. This may have arisen, in 
part, from early persecutions which he suffered, not 
only from his immediate friends, but from the peo¬ 
ple in Bombay, He was once beaten in the streets, 
and shamefully abused. 

It was thought advisable that he should, for a 
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time, be removed to Ahmednuggur, in hope that, by 
being connected with Babajee, and being removed 
from his former circumstances, he might acquire 
more fortitude and zeal, and thereby become a more 
efficient helper. During Babajee’s life, we had high 
hopes that those anticipations would be realized. 
Since that time, X know not that there has been any 
change for the better. He is sober and regular in 
his habits, and willing to follow as he is led, but 
shows no desire to do more than his prescribed duty, 
as a servant fulfils his task. 

LETTER TO DAJABA* 

(( Babajee, a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ by the 
will of God our Saviour, and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
our hope, to Dajaba a beloved child of God through 
faith; grace, mercy, and peace, humility, pardon, 
joy, and comfort, be to yon from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 

“ Dajaba, my beloved brother, the letter which 
you so kindly sent me by Mr. Read, was received in 
good time. I cannot express the pleasure which I 
felt in the perusal of it. By such letters my faith in 
Christ will be strengthened. 

u God has begotten us through the Holy Ghost, 
according to his purpose, and on account of the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ: therefore we are 
dearer to each other than brethren. Among brothers 
there is often strife, deception, mutual abuse, unfaith- 
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fulness, disputes about their fathers’ property. But 
among us, who have been born of the Holy Spirit, 
there must be no deception, or strife, or covetousness* 
We must become gosawees* through Jesus Christ; 
not, however, such gosawees as are daily seen about 
ns here* We must be true gosawees; that is, have 
the mastery over our passions. We must eradicate 
and cast from us all worldly hopes, and hope only in 
God, and leave ourselves entirely in his hands: then 
God, our Father, will, through Jesus Christ, account 
us as innocent You observed, my brother, in your 
letter, (and it is in accordance with the Christian 
shastras,) that "we are ike body of Christ” and 
ought therefore to love one another. 

" Above all, my brother, read much, pray much, 
be humble, communicate instruction, rebuke with 
soft words any thing wrong which you may discover 
in our brethren or sisters ; and, by the grace of God, 
peace be with you,” 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Graves, 
white recently in America. He has kindly favored 
me with a translation of the original, and allowed 
me to publish it. 

* A gosawee is a devotee who has forsaken the world, goes about 
almost naked, his body besmeared with ashes, lives on the charity 
of the people, and professes to be very holy. He prelends to instruct 
the people in a knowledge of God ; hut really does no more than to 
repeat the names of the gods, and mutter over some unin tel liable 
jargon, which the stupid populace suppose to be mimtras or mean- 

f Jk 11 nfia ** 
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c< Our well-wisher and respected father, Mr, 
Graves, and respected mother, Mrs. Graves, Baba- 
jee, a servant of Jesus Christ, with his wife, pre¬ 
sents a great salutation, and begs to write a letter of 
respect. We have given ourselves an offering, 
through Christ, into the hand of God the Father; 
and, through faith, by the Spirit, we remain in the 
hope of being justified by the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ, And we who are new-born, are like igno¬ 
rant children \ but may we become mature in faith, 
and stand against the wiles of the devil, the slan¬ 
derer, to fight against him \ May God array us with 
his heavenly armor! that is, may he bind our loins 
about with truth; put upon us the breast-plate of 
righteousness, and cause our feet to be shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace: and, above 
all, put into our hands the shield of faith, where¬ 
with we may be able £o quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one. May he also put upon our heads 
the helmet of salvation, and put into our hands the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God! 
And may he keep us, always praying with all 
prayer and supplication, at all times in the Spirit! 
And for the same purpose, that we may be awake 
with all diligence, in prayer for all saints. We ask 
yon both to remember us, as well as yourselves, in 
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prayer to God. May there be peace and love, with 
faith, among all the brethren, from God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ May grace be with all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Amen, 

“ Please present to the church the salutation of 
me, a fallen one*” 


chap TEH v* 

Hindoajsm debasing to the mind.—Theological papers illustrating 
Babajee’s mode of thinking—The occasion of writing these.— 
Proofs of creation.—Eiristence of God—-eternity of God—Hindoo 
notions of GodL 

I have referred to Babajee’s conversation and 
writing on theological subjects. The inquiring 
reader will desire to be informed more particularly 
what was the mode of thinking and the manner of 
reasoning 1 of a man, who had for forty years been 
fed on the fooleries of Hindoo superstition. He had 
drawn in, with his mother's milk, the deadly bane of 
idolatry, AH his early impressions, all his notions 
of right and wrong, were formed from a false stand¬ 
ard. At forty years old he begins to reason—finds 
that all his notions, feelings, and sentiments concern¬ 
ing religion, and moral duty, are wrong; he finds 
his heart corrupt, his understanding darkened, his 
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conscience stupified, and all the laborious and cost¬ 
ly expedients which he had used to Temedy the evil 
of which he was at times conscious, unavailing. All 
that had been done was to be undone, and every¬ 
thing now remained to be done. I know it is im¬ 
possible for one reared in a Christian land, fully to 
estimate the influence which a heathen education 
must exert on the mental faculties, and the moral 
feelings of the idolator. We talk, in Christendom, 
and very wisely, too, of the infinite advantage of 
early instilling into the young mind pure principles 
of morality, and correct notions about religion ; and 
when we contrast the character of the man thus 
taught, with that of the man whose childhood was 
spent in the haunts of infidelity, or in the nursery of 
thoughtless gayety, and the contempt of all moral 
obligations, we see a difference so striking, as to give 
us some remote notions of what must be the influ¬ 
ence of the education received by a Hindoo child. 
But it must not be forgotten, that the most profligate 
family in all Christendom, are under many re¬ 
straints which are imposed by Christianity. They 
are not debased, to worship a reptile or a stone. 
They have many right views of the character of 
God, and of the general obligations of man to regard 
his commands. These cannot fail to produce some 
influence, though latent it may be, on the mind. 
They have, at least, many good maxims, and good 
customs, resulting from Christianity. These tilings 
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give the worst man in a Christian land an advan¬ 
tage over the best in a heathen. 

These remarks will enable the reader more just¬ 
ly to appreciate the following specimens of Babajee’s 
theological views. 1 add them, not for the merit 
which they contain in themselves, but, as 1 have 
done many other things in this memoir, to show, for 
the encouragement of the friends of this mission, 
what a bigoted Hindoo may become, under the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit; and, seeing this, that 
they may give more liberally, and pray more fer¬ 
vently, that God would, supply the place of his de¬ 
parted servant with a thousand as faithful and 
devout. 

The occasion which gave rise to the fallowing 
papers on theological subjects, and the means which 
he possessed of writing them, will not be deemed un¬ 
worthy of notice, Babajee, previous to his conver¬ 
sion, possessed a general and a theoretical know¬ 
ledge of Christianity. But it was now desirable that 
he should be put on a course of study which should 
enlarge and discipline his mind, and at the same 
time improve his heart, and prepare him for a wide 
field of usefulness. His attention had, from the 
first, been, principally, directed to the reading of the 
New Testament, and such parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as had been translated. He had been encou¬ 
raged to write letters to his friends abroad, and like¬ 
wise to express his religious views and feelings in 
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writing on different topics. But it was thought that 
he required to be put on a more systematic course; 
and, for this purpose, theological and other questions 
were proposed to him by Mr, Graves, to which he 
was desired to furnish answers in writing. As se¬ 
veral of these papers were preserved, I have thought 
a translation of them worthy a place in his memoir. 

It may be supposed by some that these papers 
contain thoughts too matured for the mind of an 
1 untutored 1 heathen. A remark, here, may remove 
any suspicion that the translator has been too par¬ 
tial to his teacher, his pupil, and afterwards his fel¬ 
low-laborer, A Hindoo Brahmun is not an untu¬ 
tored heathen ; and Babajee possessed, in addition 
to the ordinary Brahminical learning, much know¬ 
ledge of the Christian religion. It is true, that the 
Brahmans possess but a very little true science; 
and it is equally true that Babajee had but a specu¬ 
lative acquaintance with Christianity. But the false 
philosophy and the subtle metaphysics of the former, 
and the general Christian knowledge of the latter, 
presuppose, in Babajee, a sort of mental discipline, 
and a kind of mental discrimination, which gave 
him a mind of a very different caste from that of an 
Esquimaux or a Hottentot. 

It may excite some curiosity to know from what 
source Babajee derived his arguments on the follow¬ 
ing subjects. They are strictly the results of his 
own reflections, aided by the views which he derived 
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in conversation with others. He could neither read 
nor speak English, nor had he access to books in his 
own language on any of these topics; consequently 
he was thrown for his resources, principally, if not 
entirely, on his own mind; and hence, though his 
ideas are not new to the theologian, we may claim 
originality for them as it respects their author. 

Babajee, for the most part of the time when not 
absent with me on preaching tours, had a portion of 
each day which he might employ in study or wri¬ 
ting. He rose early of a morning ; attended to his 
domestic concerns ; visited our native schools from 
six to eight; and was present at our religious ser¬ 
vices about half past eight, in which he generally 
took a part or wholly conducted. On these occa¬ 
sions, the members of our native church, the inmates 
of the poor asylum, and all in any way connected 
with, or dependent on us, were required to be pre¬ 
sent. Here Babajee made some of his happiest ef¬ 
forts in imparting religious instruction. The con¬ 
temptuous Brahmun, whose sneer he could not but 
sometimes feel, was seldom present; and he would, 
unrestrainedly, throw his whole soul into the exer¬ 
cises of the occasion. At the close of this service, 
which continued about an hour, he went to the asy¬ 
lum to distribute the daily allowance to the poor. 
While distributing to these wretched beings the 
meat that perisheth, he was always careful to impart 
the food of the soul, which endureth to everlasting 
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life. He frequently spent an hour at the asylum, 
sometimes in quieting the ungrateful murmurs of 
those, who, although they had been taken from 
the streets when starving, or begging a miserable 
existence, but were now well fed and clothed, were 
continually importuning him for something more, 
and practising every art of deception to induce him 
to intercede for an increase of their allowance. 
Sometimes he was devising means for their comfort, 
by teaching them how to economize in their domestic 
affairs; but more frequently he was with the sick 
and the infirm, praying with them, and endeavoring 
to impart to their dark minds a ray of divine light, 
to guide their exit from their present wretched state, 
to an unfading inheritance beyond the grave. He 
exerted a most happy influence among the inmates 
of the asylum. They loved him as a parent, and re¬ 
vered him as a spiritual teacher. 

He usually returned to his house about half past 
ten, and prepared for breakfast, which he took about 
eleven. This is a very usual hour of taking the 
first meal in India. The natives of the country not 
unfrequently da their day’s work before they eat. 
During the heat of the day Babajee was generally 
at liberty to employ his time in his own house, ex¬ 
cept when I had occasion for his services to assist 
me in some department of my studies in the Mahrat- 
ha language. To him I was indebted for the most 
essential aid, not only in the prosecution of such 
9 * 
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studies, but in the acquisition of a great mass of use¬ 
ful knowledge respecting the manners, customs, and 
superstitions of his benighted countrymen. 

At five o’clock, he accompanied me into the 
bazar, or to one of our preaching places, for the pur¬ 
pose of addressing the people, on the subject of Chris¬ 
tianity, and of distributing tracts and books. These 
irregular exercises, in which Babajee always render¬ 
ed essential assistance, generally continued about 
an hour and a half. Babajee had become an out¬ 
cast by his profession of Christianity ; and so invet¬ 
erate was the prejudice against him on this account, 
that he could only act as my helper. He could do 
nothing of himself. When the assembly had been 
collected, and I had gone on at some length in the 
subject of discourse, 1 would refer to him as a person 
who would finish what I had begun. The people 
would then regard him as “ speaking my words,” and 
would hear him with the same consideration as they 
had listened to me. He did not, however, expe¬ 
rience the same difficulty when giving instruction 
in a more private way. Persons of his acquaint¬ 
ance, and not unfrequently Brahmuns among others, 
were in the habit of coming to his house, where he 
held the most free and unreserved discussions on 
religious subjects, and tenderly and vehemently 
urged on them the claims of Christianity, and man¬ 
fully refined the errors of Brahmunism. There 
were, I believe, many, among his numerous visitors, 
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who highly respected him, not merely as a learned 
Brahmun, but as a siucere and devout worshiper of 
the true God. 

Babajee usually spent an hour with us of an eve¬ 
ning, at our family devotions, and in conversation on 
the Scriptures, or on Christian duty and practice. 
After which he retired to his own house, where, of¬ 
tentimes, till a late hour of the night, he was heard 
singing Christian hymns of his own composition. 
He possessed a cheerful heart, and was for the most 
part of the time, a happy Christian. . 

With the above remarks, on the occasion which 
gave rise to the following papers, and the resources 
which he possessed for writing them, and the man¬ 
ner of employing his time, the reader will be enabled 
the more justly to appreciate the specimens of com¬ 
position and of thought which I here subjoin. 

Proofs of Creation without the aid of Scripture. 

“If you say the universe was from eternity, let 
me ask, are not men, beasts, birds, &c, of tiie crea¬ 
tion? Surely, these are a part of creation. This 
being allowed, who will say that the universe is 
from eternity ? These, which are a part of the uni¬ 
verse, a>e not from eternity. Furthermore, if all 
things are from eternity, how comes it to pass that 
they are subject to change ? Hence it appears that 
the universe was created. 
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cc My second proof is this: It is known to be a 
principle that when water is made turbid by agita¬ 
tion, the heavier particles will, by the power of their 
own gravity, fall, and collect at the bottom, while the 
light particles rise. According to this principle the 
earth seems to have been formed . For, by digging 
into the earth there are found to be layers of earth, 
stone, (fee, one above another. The same is found 
to be true on the tops of the highest mountains. On 
the summits of these mountains are found petrifac¬ 
tions of shells and fish. Hence it appears not only 
that the earth was created^ but that it was formed 
out of a thick watery consistence. 

“ The third argument is drawn from the im¬ 
port of the word, srv&iee (universe). This is a 
significant term, viz. that which is create The 
term srustee, cannot, therefore, be applied to that 
which is from eternity, li this term may properly 
be applied only to things which appear, then it is 
evident they were created. 

“Fourthly, it is said in the Rig-vada, 'before the 
creation of the universe the Spirit existed alone/ 
Hence it appears that the universe is not eternal, but 
was created by Jehovah, who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. With him there is neither beginning 
nor end, 

“The fifth argument is this: If the world had 
existed from eternity, the earth would ere this have 
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become one great plain, by means of rains. But we 
still see many very high mountains.” 

Existence of God, 

lt Do you say there is no God"? Then hear :— 

I exist, you exist, and we are conscious of our exist¬ 
ence, We have the faculty of speaking, hearing, 
walking, and thinking; we have understanding, re¬ 
flection, and knowledge. Whence are all these ? 
And who formed us in the womb ? Who protected 
and nourished us then? Our mother had no such 
power. Who then did preserve us? Who after* 
wards nourished our limbs, by means of food taken 
in at the mouth ? Did our mother ? Who forms the 
chicken in the shell ? If you cannot answer, I will 
tell yon. He who gave us existence and protected 
us in the womb—he alone is God, and self existent. 

11 1 mention another proof—by wkose power is 
this globe kept in the firmament ? If you say by 
its oimtj then I reply, the earth is but an inanimate 
body, and it does not contain in itself the power of 
remaining in the expanse of the heavens. If you 
throw a stone or a piece of earth into the air, does it 
by any power in itself remain in the air, or does it 
fall? By whose power then is the earth sustained? 
If you cannot reply, I will tell you. It is upheld by 
the Almighty God. This is a clear proof of the ex* 
istence of God, 

<( The skill displayed in the contrivance of the 
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human body, furnishes another argument of the ex¬ 
istence of God. For example, the joints of the hands 
and feet will not turn back . Here appears a happy 
design. Were it otherwise, one could not lay hold 
of an object with the hand, or do any kind of busi¬ 
ness. He made the mouth, but did not put it in the 
hinder part of the Iiead, for whatever is put into the 
mouth must be put in by the hand, in front. Eyes 
were made for the body; and in the eye are films, or 
humors, in which there is no blood, but water. 
The design displayed in this appears to be, that 
the light must enter through the water, and by this 
means external objects be made to appear. The 
eyes were not placed in the back part of the head— 
for, in that case, no one could see what he does with 
his hands. 

i( God gave to man two ears. These he did not 
place in the forehead, or in any place but on the side 
of the head. In this there appears design^ that he 
may hear sound from every direction. Hence, from 
the skill and intelligence displayed in the construc¬ 
tion of the human body, it appears there is an infi¬ 
nite and a 11-wise Being” 

The eternity of God . 

“ Something exists, and therefore something must 
have existed without a beginning ; and if that some¬ 
thing exists without a beginning, then will it not exist 
eternally ? From this something) the universe ori- 
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ginated. For it is certain there is no power in the 
material universe to create itself. Hence, it appears 
that there was an agent. Moreover, all things in the 
universe continue to move on with the same regu¬ 
larity and precision as they formerly did. From 
this it is evident there must still be a governor; and 
if He is, and was, he will be a governor to all eter¬ 
nity. Another argument which might be adduced, 

is, that God is a Spirit, and therefore will not cease' 
to be ” 

The above is the commencement of a series of 
papers which Babajee began to write on theological 
subjects. He had not written on the moral attri¬ 
butes of God. But the specimens here given will 
suffice to show what were his notions of a Deity ; 
and when the above views of the Supreme Being 
are compared with the vague, incongruous, and un¬ 
worthy notions entertained by the Hindoos in gene¬ 
ral ; and when it is considered that these are the 
views of one who but a few months ago emerged from 
the depths of a most debasing system of idolatry, the 
pious reader will magnify the grace of God, which 
alone brought him from nature’s darkness into his 
marvelous light. The following extracts are taken 
pnucipaliyfrora “Mr. Ward’s view of the Hindoos,” 
and as they very correctly illustrate the indefinite 
and unworthy notions of the idolators of India in 
reference to the Deity, as well as the revolting cha- 
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racier of their own inferior divinities* I here quote 
them, in order to bring out the contrast, 

« No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo 
shastras as this: what is Godl to know whether he 
exists or not, page upon page has been written, and 
this question has been agitated in every period of 
Hindoo history, wherever two or three pundits hap¬ 
pened to meet, with a solicitude, but* at the same 
time, with ao uncertainty, which carries us at once 
to the apostolic declaration, E the world by wisdom 
knew not God, J Some pundits call him the invisible 
and ever-blessed ; others conceive of him as possess¬ 
ing form; others have the idea that he exists like 
an inconceivably small atom j sometimes he is male ; 
at other times female; sometimes both male and fe¬ 
male, producing a world by conjugal union : some¬ 
times the elements assume his place, and at other 
limes he is a deified hero. Thus in three hundred 
and thirty millions of forms, or names, this nation, 
in the emphatical language of St. Paul, has been, 
from age to age, ‘feeling after 5 the Supreme Being, 
like men groping ‘in the region and shadow of 
death ; 3 and, after so many centuries, the question is 
as much undetermined as ever, what is God ? 

u One day, in conversation with the Sangskritu 
head pundit of the college of Fort William, on the 
subject of God, this man, who is truly learned in his 
own shastras, gave the author, from one of their 
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books, the following parable: { Iti a certain country 
there existed a village of blind men, who had heard 
of an amazing animal called the elephant, of the 
shape of which, however, they could procure no 
idea. One day an elephant passed through the 
place: the villagers crowded to the spot where the 
animal was standing j and one of them seized his 
trunk, another his ear, another his tail, another one 
of his legs. After thus endeavoring to gratify their 
curiosity, they returned into the village, and sitting 
down together, began to communicate their ideas 
on the shape of the elephant to the villagers. The 
man who had seized his trunk said, he thought this 
animal must be like the body of the plantain tree; 
he who had touched his ear, was of opinion that he 
was like the winnowing fan', the man who had laid 
hold of his tail, said, he thought he must resemble 
a snake; and he who had caught his leg, declared, 
he must he like a pillar. An old blind man of stune 
judgment was present, who, though greatly perplex¬ 
ed in attempting to reconcile these jarring notions, 
at length said; You have all been to examine this 
animal; and what you report, therefore, cannot be 
false. I suppose, then, that the part resembling the 
plantain tree, must be his trunk ; what you thought 
similar to a fan, must be his ear; the part like a 
snake, must be the tail; and that like a pillar must 
be his leg. 5 In this way, the old man, uniting all 
their conjectures, made out something of the form 
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of the elephant Respecting God, added the pundit, 
we are all blind; none of us have seen him ; those 
who wrote the shastras, like the old blind man, have 
collected all the reasonings and conjectures of man¬ 
kind together, and have endeavored to form some 
idea of the nature of the Divine Being. It is an in 
resistible argument in favor of the majesty, simpli¬ 
city, and truth of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing 
of this uncertainty has been left on the mind of the 
most illiterate Christian. However mysterious the 
subject, we never hear such a question started in 
Christian countries : What is God? 

<c The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their 
consequent intrigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and 
stratagems to counteract each other, has produced 
the most fatal effects on the minds of mem Can we 
expect a people to be better than their gods ? Brum- 
ha was inflamed with evil desires towards his own 
daughter. Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamunu, 
deceived king Bulee, and deprived him of his king¬ 
dom, Shiva’s wife was constantly jealous on ac¬ 
count of his amours, and charged him with associat¬ 
ing with the women of a low caste : the story of 
Sluva and Mohinee, a female form of Vishnoo, is 
shockingly indelicate, Vrihusputee, the spiritual 
guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest 
brother’s wife, Indru was guilty of dishonoring the 
wife of his spiritual guide, Sooryti ravished a vir¬ 
gin named Koontee, Yumu, in a passion, kicked 
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his own mother, who cursed him, and afflicted him 
with a swelled leg* which to this day the worms are 
constantly devouring, Ugnee was inflamed with 
evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as 
many sages, but was overawed by the presence of 
his wife. Buhiramu was a great drunkard, Tayoo 
was cursed by Dukshu for making his daughters 
crooked when they refused his embraces. He is also 
charged with a scandalous connection with a female 
monkey. When Turoonn was walking in his own 
heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorvu- 
shee, a courtezan, that, after a long contest, she was 
scarcely able to extricate herself from him. Krishna’s 
thefts, wars, and adulteries, are so numerous, that 
his whole history seems to be one uninterrupted 
series. In the images of Kalee, she is represented 
as treading on the breast of her husband, Lukshmee 
and Luruswatee, the wives of Yishnoo, were con¬ 
tinually quarreling. It is worthy of inquiry, how 
the world is governed by these gods more wicked 
than men, that we may be able to judge how far 
they can be the objects of faith, hope, and affection. 
Let us open the Hindoo sacred writings; here we 
see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually coun 
teracting each other. Sometimes the Preserver is 
destroying, and at other times the destroyer is pre¬ 
serving. On a certain occasion Shiva granted to 
the great enemy of the gods, Ravanu, a blessing 
which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove 
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the three hundred and thirty millions of gods into a 
state of desperation. Brumha created Koombhu- 
kurniij a monster larger than the whole island of 
Lunka, but was obliged to doom him to an almost 
perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing a univer¬ 
sal famine. This god is often represented as bestow¬ 
ing a blessing, to remove the effects of which Yish- 
noo is obliged to become incarnate; nay, these ef¬ 
fects have not in some cases been removed till all 
the gods have been thrown into confusion, and all 
the elements seized and turned against the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Reproducer. When some 
giant, blessed by Brumha, has destroyed the creation, 
Yishnoo and Shiva have been applied to; but they 
have confessed that they could do nothing for the 
tottering universe. 

“Reverence for the gods, especially among the 
poor, as might be expected, does not exceed their 
merits; yet it is a shocking fact, that language like 
the following should be used respecting what the 
Hindoos suppose to be the providence which go¬ 
verns the world. When it thunders awfully, respec¬ 
table Hindoos say, i Oh l the gods are giving ns a 
bad day f the lowest orders say, * The rascally gods 
are dying. 1 During a heavy rain, a woman of 
respectable caste frequently says, f Let the gods perish! 
ray clothes are all wet ? A man of low cast says, 

; These rascally gods are sending more rain * 3 

st In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, 
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on a subject of infinite moment to men, how forcibly 
do we feel the truth and the wisdom of the decla¬ 
ration of the Divine Author of the Christian religion, 

* This is life eternal, to know thee the only true God P 
“Shiva is represented as ornamented with a 
necklace of skulls, covered with the ashes of a fu¬ 
neral pile, alighting in cemeteries, and accompanied 
by a train of ghosts and goblins.”* 

I cannot better supply the reader with the key to 
the religion, as well as the practice of the Hindoos, 
than by transcribing the following remarks of Mr, 
W. on the doctrine of accountability, as taught in 
the Hindoo writings, and continually reiterated in 
the ears of the people by their religious teachers* 
How any man who has conversed with an intelli¬ 
gent Hindoo two hours, can deny the truth of these 
remarks, I cannot conceive. But, strange as it is, 
Coh Kennedy, who has resided in India many years, 
and written a book on the mythology of the Hindoos, 
says, in reference to the following quotations, “ noth¬ 
ing can be more erroneous, and I could hope not 
intentionally so, than these remarks of Mr* Ward.” 
And in a note to the same work he adds, “I know 
not with what kind of Hindoos Mr* Ward conversed, 
but such sentiments are at total variance with the 
clearest principles of the Hindoo religion*” 

Remarks of such a character, and from such a 

* See Chapter XIII* Part LL 
10 * 
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source, although at war with the general experience 
of Europeans, and contradicted by the concession of 
every native who has occasion to speak on the sub¬ 
ject of accountability, are no more extraordinary 
than the testimony which the same author bears in 
another part of his book to the “ virtue , the amia- 
blene$$) and the delicacy of Hindoo females ” I 
know not with what kind of Hindoo females the Col* 
was conversant, but such sentiments are at total 
variance with the clearest exhibitions of Hindoo 
character* 

There are reasons, which I need not here repeat, 
why a man of CoL Kennedy’s character and views, 
should feel so much complacency in the natives of 
this country* In reading his Mythology, the Chris¬ 
tian unavoidably feels that his partialities are on the 
side of Hindooism. He gives us but very doubtful 
reason to believe, that, were the prevalence of Chris¬ 
tianity, or the predominance of the faith of the Brah- 
rauns, left to his choice, he would not prefer the lat¬ 
ter. He is by no means, however, singular in his 
views on this subject. The number of Europeans, 
(Christians by name, and exalted above the misera¬ 
ble people about them only by the reflex influence of 
Christianity,) who believe, or pretend to believe, that 
the Hindoo would not be the gainer by exchanging 
the abominations of Brahmin ism for the “pure and 
undefiled religion of Jesus Christ” is far from being 
small. So true it is, that only a licentious religion 
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can suit a licentious people. Strip Christianity of 
its uncompromising demands, and neither the hea¬ 
then, the Mussulman, or the baptized infidel, will feel 
any dislike for it, Mr, Ward says : 

** The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is 
the Great Spirit which is diffused through every 
form of animated matter; that actions of every kind 
are his: that he is the charioteer, and the body the 
chariot: that it is the highest attainment of human 
wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and 
Brumhu are one and the same. By this doctrine, all 
accountability is destroyed, and liability to punish¬ 
ment rendered preposterous. How often has the author 
heard it urged by the most sensible Hindoos, that the 
moving cause of every action, however flagitious, is 
God: that man is an instrument upon which God 
plays what tune he pleases. Another modification 
of this doctrine is that of fate , unchangeable destiny ; 
embraced, without a dissentient voice, by all the 
Hindoos. Thus the Deity, on his throne, is insulted 
as the author of all crimes ; and men are emboldened 
to rush forward in the swiftest career of ini- 
quity,” 

The Hindoos are the most cold-blooded fatalists 
in the world. Every occurrence in life is the result of 
dire necessity. If they are prosperous, it is fate. If 
they are in distress, it is fate. To lie, cheat, or steal, 
is fate. To be idle, dissipated, impoverished, and 
imprisoned, is fate. The poor sufferer apparently 
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feels no remorse that his own sin has brought misery 
on him. He only curses his hard fate. The thief 
or the robber is detected, convicted, and condemned 
to prison or chains for life. He apparently never 
regards himself as suffering the just penalty of the 
violated law. He submits with the uttermost cool¬ 
ness to his lot, as being the irresistible decision of 
fate, over which he con Id have no control, and in 
which he has no responsibility. The murderer is 
arraigned, tried, and sentenced to the gallows. He 
confesses no guilt; and manifests the most perfect 
indifference, The intention, the act of murder, the 
detection, the sentence, and the execution, are all 
alike the consequences of incorrigible fate, in which 
he had no direction, agency, or responsibility. De¬ 
claring his innocency to the last, he goes to the 
gallows as coolly as he would go to his dinner; and 
launches into eternity as regardless of futurity as 
the brutes. All with him is fate. The application 
which natives frequently make of this term is some¬ 
times really laughable. A child, who was usually 
very peevish and noisy, was one day crying inces¬ 
santly, to the great annoyance of all in the house. 
A hatha! (bearer) who took eareof him, and was much 
attached to him, hearing the complaints which were 
brought against his little charge, felt called on to de¬ 
fend him from all censure on that subject. “The 
child is not to be blamed for crying/ 5 said he, “ it is 
his fate to cry” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Treatises on Justification.—Regen orationRepen taiice.—^The a tone- 

men f and operation of the Spirit,“Necessity of the Holy Spirit- 

The following treatise on Justification was writ¬ 
ten by Babajee some months before his death* and 
was read as a sermon to our native congregation on 
the Sabbath. I insert it without mutilation, except 
the omitting of numerous quotations of Scripture* 
with only a reference to the chapter and verse, pre¬ 
suming, on the patience of the reader, that he will 
not dislike to see a detailed specimen of Babajee^s 
views on this essential point of divinity. The cate¬ 
chetical form of the first part of it would not appear 
unnatural to a Hindoo audience, Rabajee’s views 
on the doctrine of the depravity of man, will appear 
in connection with the treatises on Justification and 
Regeneration* Hence, nothing is here inserted ex¬ 
pressly on that subject. 

JUSTIFICATION- 

« How are you, my brethren, to be justified'. 2 

“Ans. We shall be justified by the law of 
works. 

» Q, Men and brethren, do you walk according 
to the law of works 1 
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u A. As our fathers did, so do we* Be it so; 
but it seems to me that your fathers were deceitful, 
fraudulent, untrue, knavish, perverse, adulterers, 
lascivious, lax in the performance of all prescribed 
rites; and, in a word, like korungee fruit, which ex¬ 
ternally appears exceedingly beautiful, but is full of 
deadly poison* For, according to what you say, we 
are to infer that you expect salvation by walking in 
the path which your forefathers trod. But do I not 
see among you many who bear a character similar 
to the one I have above described ? Are you not 
then condemned by the law? 

u Why do you cast off that God who has given 
the commandment, 4 Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me; } even the true, the pure, the merciful 
God, the Almighty Creator, Supporter, and Pro¬ 
tector of the universe, run after demons, such as 
Khundaba, Mhussaba, Kanhoba, Zuiee-Murree, 
(Cholera Morbus)* and such like demons? Why do 
you make, and then worship, the images of gods* Do 
you suppose that the divinity resides in the image, 
and not in another place* God is every where, just 
as much as he is in the image or idol. 

“ That God, who is a spirit, and pervades every 
thing, has given the following command: f Thou 
shalt not worship idols, nor bow down to them nor 

* See Chap, IX. Part II*, where an account of the superstitions 
respecting the cholera is gwen some what in detail* 
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serve them, 3 Such a holy command as this you 
transgress, and, at the same time say,*we are holy* 5 
Alas [ alas! What wonder! Lax in the performance 
of all moral and religious duties, even such as are 
prescribed in your own shastras, how many of you 
are like the fruit of the colocynth, or bitter apple, 
having a fair outside, but inwardly, good for no¬ 
thing* You strut through the bazar, the village, the 
town, or the country, ridiculing and abusing any 
one^ who speaks the truth, or gives instruction 
concerning the truth* Who are you that you should 
do this? Alas! Ye men of Nuggur, I tell you the 
truth ; he that speaks truth, and instructs concern¬ 
ing the truth, he is of God; and whatever he says, 
this is of God. He declares to you the message of 
God, and this message you ought to regard ; but you 
not only ridicule the message of the most high God, 
but abuse the messenger. Do yon imagine that God 
will not punish for this? Think not so. Wherever 
there is sin, there will he the wrath of God; there¬ 
fore dee from Che coming wrath : for, if you do not 
escape, his wrath will surely fall on yon* Flee 
now; there is a sure way of escape. There is but 
one way,- and that way is Jesus Christ* There is 
but one time, and that time is this life, this birth, as 
you say. Beware, escape; I bring to you the mes¬ 
sage* The wrath of God is coming on sinners ; 
therefore awake, and flee for your life. 

“Men and brethren, search again, how are you 
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to escape the punishment of sin 1 How are you to 
be justified ? You have no righteousness of your 
own; you cannot obey the law of God* You are 
weak ; your nature is sinful. You, and I, and all 
men, sin in word, deed, and thought.. We may do 
some things, it is true, which are in conformity to 
the law of works; but there is no merit from such 
acts. Just as if one were, according to the Hindoo 
shastras, to practise religious austerities for lacks of 
years, and then a single sinful thought were to enter 
the mind, the merit attached to the whole would be 
lost. So it is written in the word of God, 1 by the 
deeds of the law you cannot be justified/ So also it 
is said in one of the vadas. [The proof texts here 
quoted, are. Romans 3: 20. 5: 13, 20. 7: 7 . Gala¬ 
tians 3:10,1L] Having failed, therefore, my bre¬ 
thren, to do the works of the law, and being ene¬ 
mies of God, how are you to be justified 7” “ Ans . 
We shall be justified by practising the upasuna 
margu* (the way of salvation by the worship of 
images, Brahmuns, &c, &c.) and by the worship of 
the Supreme God. JJ “ But, if you cannot (as has 
been shown) keep the law of works, in regard to 
penance, &c., then how are yon to gain merit by 

* There are three ways of obtaining blessedness after death, says 
the Brahman; one by works a as bathing, penance, feeding Brali- 
muits; one by worshiping idols, deified men, the host of Tieaven, 
and the like; and the other by pure meditation, and the worship of 
God spiritually, without the aid of an external form. The first of 
these is a stepping stone to the second, and the second to the third. 
Hence the distinction made between the law of works and the 
law of worship, or the upasuna margu* 
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worship either of idols, or (by the worship) of God* 
Will God regard such worship ? He will not regard 
it. God is, indeed, worthy to be venerated and 
adored; and he must be worshiped, served, and 
obeyed ; but while you are sinful, and continue to 
commit sin, the worship which you render unto 
God will only incense him the more. Alas ! alas! 
sin can never be pardoned in that way, or right¬ 
eousness acquired, or hell escaped. What is to be 
done? Alas! alas! brethren, if you cannot work out 
a righteousness for yourselves ; and if without right¬ 
eousness you cannot be saved, then whence is right¬ 
eousness to come ? If this be your inquiry, then 
hear, and I will speak: 1 But now the righteousness 

of God without the law is manifested, being witness¬ 
ed by the law and the prophets; that is to say, the 
righteousness of God which is by faith in Jesus, for all 
and unto all who believe, for there is no difference ; 
for all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God; being justified freelyby his grace, through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus.’ (Rom. 3 : 21, 
to the end of the chapter; also, Gal. 2: 16. 21.) Alas ! 
my people, what shall we say to you 7 Life is fleet¬ 
ing away, and going for nought, as says the shlok: 

‘Though day and night and even and morn return ; 

Seasons and times their changeless courses run \ 

The monster Death to all his power shall show, 

And cast the wicked down to everlasting wo*’ 

Therefore, I beseech you, men and brethren, cast 
off all hope of thew orld ; relinquish the idea of being 
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justified by the deeds of the law or by your own right* 
eotisness ; cast away every system of your own devi¬ 
sing, and accept of the Christian religion, which God 
devised for the salvation of the whole human race. 
This is the only suitable religion for man. What is 
religion ? It is that, by the observance of which God 
is propitiated ; that is religion, that is true religion— 
that is the religion ordained of God, for man. And 
the religion ordained by God, and the one by which 
he may be propitiated; is this; that whosoever pro¬ 
fesses the Christian religion with full purpose of heart, 
and believing that Jesus Christ is the true Saviour, and 
truly repenting of sin, obtains the righteousness of 
Christ: him will God account as righteous through 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ. Ho w surpassing¬ 
ly great is the mercy of God! I cannot describe it. 
My only hope is, that God will I'eckon me as right¬ 
eous on account of faith in Christ; as it is written, 
‘To him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justified! the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness, even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man to whom God frnjjuteth right¬ 
eousness without works, saying, * Blessed are they 
whose iniquities aTe forgiven and whose sins are co¬ 
vered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will 
not impute sinj Do you not desire such bless¬ 
edness? or do you despise the goodness and forbear¬ 
ance of God ? Think not that God is obliged to save 
you, or that he has any need of you. If he saves at 
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all, he will save gratuitously. Christian brethren; 

! God commendeth his love towards us, that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us; much more then 
being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if when we were en¬ 
emies we were reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
saved by his life.' 

“Beloved, the Son of God is the Saviour of the 
world, and the Son is none other than the great 
Spirit himself If you ask why the Spirit is called a 
Son, then attend, and I will tell you. In one of the 
vadas there is such a passage as this:—Tjhe great 
Spirit shall be adored in the person of the Son, 
from which it appears that God became incarnate 
in the form of the Son of mail to save sinners. This 
is Jesus Christ, By the word Son, then, understand 
one who saves from bell. 

“ Men and brethren, is there any among the sons 
of men who can save from sin ? There is none; for 
that which is horn of flesh is flesh. The children 
of this world are disobedient children, hut the child 
of the Most High was beloved and obedient, f Be¬ 
hold, a voice from heaven said, This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased f and moreover, God 
lias said, c Whosoever repents of sin and believes in 
my Son, he shall be justified through the righteous¬ 
ness of the Son. 7 Will not God regard his promise? 7 ' 
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Another address of Babajee contains the follow¬ 
ing shrewd remarks on the same subject: 

“How can yon expect to be justified by works? 
Who among you keep the law 1 Not one. What is 
the nature of the righteousness in which you trust? 
Your righteousness is, in my opinion, like a counter¬ 
feit rupee, which has one part silver, and ten parts 
brass, or lead, or tin. If such a rupee be taken into 
the bazar and tried, will it pass for a good one? No, 
Should a man who had sustained an unblemished 
character from his birth to the present time, commit 
a single theft, and at the same time give largely in 
charity to the poor ; and should the government be 
apprized of it and send sepoys to take him and bring 
him to trial; and should he begin to say, f I have 
stolen but once, and have even given the avails of 
this to the poor, therefore discharge me.* Will the 
government liberate him ? No, My friends, you 
cannot do works which are perfect in the sight of 
the law; and if the righteousness of the works which 
you perform cannot profit you, then what is your 
condition ? You must have righteousness, and you 
must have the pardon of your past sins. What will 
you do? how will you obtain righteousness? If we 
shall go to the Ganges, and there make our residence 
and daily bathe in the sacred stream, shall we be 
free from sin ? Consider the frogs and reptiles which 
have lived in the holy river their whole lives; but 
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they are not yet holy or pure. If holiness were 
communicated by bathing in the Ganges, why then 
are not these made holy ? 

£f Again; if any one say that God will justify him 
who submits to eat the five productions of the cow,* 
I will ask him one question. If you become right¬ 
eous by using the dung, or the milk, or the curd , or 
the butter, or the urine of the cow, why do you not 
say that the cow in which these things reside is 
righteous? Do you regard the cow, which feeds 
from the dunghill, holy? If she be holy why do you 
not eat her flesh, which is also holy? Why do you 
not wear her skin, which is holy V* 

The extracts which follow will give a summary 
view of Babajee’s ideas of regeneration, repentance, 
atonement, and the necessity and operation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

HE GEN EliATION. 

“*Jesus answering said unto him , Except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God** 
“All men are sinners, and therefore cannot wor¬ 
ship a holy God acceptably. For a holy God can 
only b e worsh i ped i n ho 1 in ess a nd tr u t h, Th erefor e 

* The sanctity attached to the cow’s excrements is truly ridicu¬ 
lous. Eating her dting and drinking her urine is not unfre^uently 
done, as a penance, for having transgressed some of their foolish tra¬ 
ditions, or some injunctions of the Brahmuns \ or, in other words, for 
sin. These excrements are also held sacred, and used to wash the 
hands and face 3 or to mb on any part of the body, either as a religious 
rite, or for medicinal purposes. 
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unless there be a regeneration of the heart, neither 
yon, nor I, nor any one, can worship God accepta¬ 
bly. Without purity of heart no expedient for ob¬ 
taining eternal blessedness will be of any avails 
1 Marvel not, ? says our Saviour, E that 1 said unto you, 
ye must be born again/ Reflect, consider; for with¬ 
ou t reflection who can understand ? No one can obtain 
blessedness with God without a clean heart. But 
the heart of man is full of all uncleanness, as it is 
written in Romans 1: 29—32, Being; filled with 
all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet¬ 
ousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, de¬ 
bate, deceit, <fcc, How can a mind rendered impure 
by such things worship the pure God? It cannot 
be. Therefore, from such impurity our minds must 
be cleansed. Ye worshipers of idols, what method 
have you for purifying the heart? Do you say it 
must be done by holy bathing, pilgrimage, religious 
austerity, and the repetition of the names of your 
deities, of charms, &c, &c? In the same shastras in 
which these expedients are prescribed, it is also said, 
f first make the heart holy, then bathe, do penance, 
and the like/ Although any one may repeat names, 
mortify his body, dwell in the wilderness, give in 
charity, go on pilgrimage to holy places, wrap him¬ 
self in meditation, bathe, worship, and sacrifice, if 
his heart be not pure, it is all vain? These remedies 
can be of no use to sinners in cleansing the heart; 
and if the heart were once holy, they would not be 
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needed", consequently, they are altogether use¬ 
less, 

u It is written (Rom, 1: 13—26) that the wrath of * 
God is revealed from heaven, against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness: because that which may be known 
of God, is manifest in them: for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being un¬ 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eter¬ 
nal power and Godhead ; so that they are without 
excuse : because that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened* Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became foolsand changed the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things* Wherefore God also gave 
them up to unclean ness through the lusts of their 
own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between 
themselves: who changed tfie trutfi of God into a 
lie, and worshiped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed for ever* Amen* 
For the same cause God hath given us Hindoos up 
to vile affections* Who among you, my brethren, 
worketh righteousness? No one: as it is written, 

1 there is none righteous no not one* There is none 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after 
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God. They are all gone out of the way; they are 
together become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no not one/ How then can we be 
saved 7 You will reply, ‘ by walking each man ac¬ 
cording to his own religion/ That every man 
ought to walk according to his own religion, (that is, 
according to the system which God ordained for 
him,) and by this means only he will be saved, I fully 
believe j and that all men may thus walk, I labor, 
and pray. But you, having cast oif this religion 
have adopted another (one ordained of men). There¬ 
fore I assure you, that, although the professing of 
the true religion should be at the peril of your life, 
nevertheless the end will be happiness; atid though 
the practice of a false religion be attended with pre¬ 
sent comfort, the end is fearful. 

“ Not only have you renounced your own religion, 
but you have adopted the religion (the practice) of 
beasts. They eat, drink, sleep, enjoy the female, and 
care only for these things. In like manner you mani¬ 
fest no concern about your salvation, but only desire 
to eat, drink, sleep, acquire money and reputation, 
commit adultery, and defraud others * Hence I 
ask, Is this the religion of men or of beasts 7 Certainly 
of beasts. Take the scales of wisdom and examine, 

* The Hindoo has no idea of religion as connected with purity of 
heart They have much to say of persons being holy or unholy, 
pure or impure* But as this refers only to ceremonial cleanness, the 
heatt has nothing to do with it. A. liar or adulterer may he pure, if 
he have bathed and performed the requisite rites; while the man of 
pxtre taari may he unholy. 
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and you may by this means ascertain whether the 
system which you have chosen be your own reli¬ 
gion, or a foreign one* Do you ask what I mean by 
man 3 $ own religion? Then hear. That system of 
religion by which God, our Creator, is propitiated, 
is man’s own proper religion. Things being thus, 
how think you now your hearts can be made 
clean 

REPENTANCE, 

£ *The heart of man cannot become holy without 
repentance. If I inquire why you do not repent, 
some will reply, * we do repent when we do evil. 3 
This may be true. But, again I ask. Is your repent¬ 
ance genuine repentance? We believe repentance 
is of two kinds, one true and the other false, and 
that it is only by true repentance that the heart is 
made better. On this subject let me ask one question ; 
When you think you exercise repentance toward God, 
do you from that time hate sin ? And do you from 
that time keep yourselves from sinful practices ? From 
that time do you not entertain sinful desires 7 From 
that time do you keep yourselves from lust, anger, 
drunkenness, envy, covetousness, deceit, hypocrisy, 
pride, arrogance, and too much concern for the body ? 
My believing friends, if it be not so with us, then our 
repentance is not accompanied with a hatred for 
sin, but originates only in the fear of punishment. 
What is true repentance ? I will now mention some 
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of the marks of genuine repentance* They are these: 
hatred of sin, confessing of sin, and the forsaking of 
sin. Such repentance is necessary* But even this 
is not sufficient for salvation. For you have already 
committed sin, and how are you to escape the just 
punishment of past delinquency? Repentance can 
never appease the wrath of God, which has been 
provoked by your past offences* T>o you ask what 
more is requisite in order to secure the pardon of 
sin, and how it is to be obtained? Then hear: 
When some one, who, as our substitute, will take on 
himself the punishment which is due to our offences, 
then the pardon of sin can be obtained. But in the 
whole universe, what such substitute shall we find, 
who has suffered the punishment of our sins, and 
will free us from guilt? He it is who is our surety; 
yowfi surety* the surety of the whole world; who hath 
suffered the due reward of sin ; who will deliver us 
from hell; who will make us righteous through his 
righteousness ; who will enable us to know the Eter¬ 
nal Spirit who dwelleth with God, and who will give 
us eternal happiness and infinite bliss. Such is our 
Saviour, and such is he whose gospel I preach.” 

The Hindoos do not seem destitute of some no* 
lions of the doctrine ofsubstitution, though they seem 
to have scarcely any right views of sin and genuine 
repentance* This is as one might expect, when he 
considers what degrading notions they have of God* 
It can be no great evil in their eyes to transgress 
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laws which the lawgiver himself does not regard. 
We need not be surprised to see the Hindoos regard¬ 
ing a man as their Saviour, who is as corrupt as 
themselves. The vile gosavee, for a few pice., will 
set their minds at rest on the subject of sin * and re¬ 
pentance, of course, can be no more than sorrow, 
arising from a fear of punishment; or rather, I 
think, from the loss which they may have sustained 
from detection. If a man gains a pice by falsehood, 
he rejoices in his falsehood; if he is detected and 
loses the pice, he is sorry, and repents. Babajee’s 
views of the atonement and the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, appear from the following extract: 

Atonement and operation of the Holy Spirit * 

££ When all men had broken the holy law of God, 
and became sinful and worthy of hell, then the eter¬ 
nal God devised for our salvation a remedy which is 
in every respect suitable. The remedy is this ; The 
Supreme God, that sinners might be saved, took on 
himself a human body, was conceived in a virgin’s 
womb, without the union of man, became incarnate 
in the world, and prepared the way of salvation for 
the believing sinner. The rites and the services, the 
sacrifices, and all the requisitions of the law which we 
are required to perform unto God, he hath fulfilled 
in our stead. After continuing in the world for 
thirty-three years, and suffering, as our substitute, 
he finally offered up his body as a sacrifice to atone 
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for sin. We must rely with genuine faith on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the anointed Saviour, and pray 
to God in his name, confessing sin, and asking the 
Holy Spirit. With a due sense of dependence on 
God, we must implore the Holy Spirit for the reno¬ 
vation of our hearts. That is, that he would eradi¬ 
cate our sinful affections, and engraft in our hearts 
holy affections. For it is the Holy Spirit who puri- 
fieth the heart from sinful thoughts, desires, and 
imaginations; as concupiscence, anger, drunken¬ 
ness, emulation, covetousness, envy, deceit, quarrel¬ 
ing, licentiousness, and the like. To know whether 
there be in our heart the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, we must try ourselves by such a test as this; 
namely, have we ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance V 
If we have not attained these graces, the influence of 
the Holy Spirit does not dwell in us. And, more¬ 
over, if these graces do not, from time to time, in¬ 
crease in us, it is an indication that we are not influ¬ 
enced by the Holy Spirit. The minding of the 
things of the Spirit is life.” 

In connection with this subject, it should be re¬ 
marked, that the Hindoos abound in atonements for 
sin, ablutions, pilgrimages, penances, fasting, eating 
cow-dung, drinking her urine, giving to the Brah- 
muns, drinking water in which Brahmnns have dip¬ 
ped their toes, licking the dust from their feet, &c. 
While the ignorant people are proverbially suspi- 
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cions in regard to innovations on their usages, or 
any infringement of caste, they are the most credu¬ 
lous creatures imaginable, in the performance of the 
fooleries which are imposed on them by the Brah- 
mu ns* They will starve themselves, mangle their 
lirnbs, spend all their living to go on pilgrimage, and 
lea ire their families at home to suffer, or take them a 
tedious journey of two or three months to suffer still 
more severely, and perhaps die on the road; and 
never does it seem to enter their minds that this is 
not praiseworthy with man, and acceptable with 
God** That God only demands a broken heart and 
a contrite spirit, and the subjection of the passions 
to his will, never seems to enter into their notions of 
religion* 

Necessity oj the Holy tSpiriL 

“Without the aid of the Holy Spirit the heart 
cannot be renewed; and without renovation of heart 
no one can exercise true repentance, true faithj true 
love, or perform acceptable service in the sight of 
God* Therefore the aid of the Spirit is, above 
all things, necessary. Do you ask how we are to 
obtain the Holy Spirit? To you who reflect, I will 
speak* Hear what I say* The Giver of the Holy 
Spirit is the Eternal God, If you love God, your 
Saviour, with all your mind, and all your soul and 

* See Chapters VHL and XXV* Part II* 
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strength, he will give you the Holy Spirit, renew 
your heart, dwell with you, and make you eternally 
happy. Whosoever is born of God doth not sin, for 
his seed remameth in him* He cannot sin, because 
he is bom of God” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Expedients for purifying the heart.—Marks of a true Gooroo. In¬ 
sinuation in Sanskrit verse.—-Babajee’fl poetry—four hymns. 

Besides the treatises on Justification, Regenera¬ 
tion, <fec, which I have already inserted, there ap¬ 
pears among his papers the fragment of a discourse 
on the means of Sanctification, entitled “ Expedients 
for Purifying the SouL” The fragment is the com¬ 
mencement of a discourse, which, like the others, 
seems to have been prepared for an address to our 
native congregation on the Sabbath. It was probably 
unfinished, or the remainder is lost* 

“ Expedients for Purifying the Saul. 

“My brethren, there is no greater inquiry than 
this; How shall the soul be sanctified ? Whoever 
does not rightly consider this, fails of the great end 
of his creation. If you reply, c we have fully con¬ 
sidered this matter, ? then I demand of you, by what 
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rule, or by what shastra have you been guided in 
your inquiries ? Have you taken the Christian shas¬ 
tra for your guide, or other shastras ? If you have 
reasoned according to other shastras, then hear what 
I have to say, 

I purpose first to speak of the Hindoo shastras. 
In these it is written that sin may be pardoned and 
destroyed, and eternal blessedness obtained by pen- 
ance t by repeating the names of gods, the names of 
holy places, passages from the shastras, charms, &c; 
by forsaking the abodes of man and dwelling in the 
desert; by ablution, giving to Bralimuns, and fasting * 
and by the worship of images, men and devils, Trtie^ 
it is so written ; but all these expedients, withoutpu'* 
riiy of hearty can be of no avail in securing future 
bliss ; and if the mind be once holy, there can be no 
occasion for such expedients- What then ought 
you to do that your hearts may be sanctified? By 
worshiping corruptible gods you dishonor the in¬ 
corruptible God- This is an infinite sin- Those 
whom you call go ds ?; -- 

[Her a the fragment 

The following paper, which did not attract my 
attention till a late period in the preparation of this 
Memoir, has interested me too much to allow it to 
pass unnoticed- If I have not perused it with undue 
partiality, the pious Christian, and also the minister 
of the gospel, will, on reading these excellent re- 
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marks on the qualifications of a religions teacher,de¬ 
rive an advantage and pleasure beyond what I had 
hoped and expected in the preparation of this little 
hook. He may feel a gratification in knowing that 
a depraved son of India, and a corrupt priest ofBra- 
m a, may, by the power and grace of God, become his 
teacher in the momentous concerns of the souFs sal¬ 
vation. These are the effusions of a heart, but eigh¬ 
teen months before benighted in idolatry, and led 
captive by Satan at his will. I am not quite sure 
that I have in every instance exhibited the exact 
meaning of the original. The style, idiom, and much 
of the language, is Sanskrit, written in a measured 
style of poetry like the Hindoo sacred books. I am 
conscious in the translation of all Babajee’s papers, of 
falling far short of the original in vividness and 
strength of expression. It is but a translation, 
which must always mean something in some de¬ 
gree different from, and generally inferior to, the 
original. I am sensible of unusual deficiency in the 
following paper, especially in the description given 
of false teachers. The comparison, for example, of 
the Hindoo goozoo, or a deceitful teacher with aliz- 
zard r falls far short of the same in Mahratha. One 
must see the great red-headed lizard of India, mo¬ 
ving from place to place, and stopping every moment, 
and stretching his long neck, first one way, then the 
other, as if intent on spying out the most minute 
thing, and he will then know how apt the compari- 
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son is. The character here given of false teachers, 
or gooroos, is doubtless true to life, when applied to 
thousands of religious mendicants who deluge the 
country. Formerly they went in companies of hun¬ 
dreds, and sometimes of thousands, and devastated the 
country like a cloud of locusts. When they came 
to a village they demanded whatever they chose, and 
resorted to violence if it were not given. The prac¬ 
tice here alluded to of saying muntms in the ear, is 
very common, and is regarded as very efficacious. 

u Marks of a tr ue Teacker ,(G oqroo.) 

“ A gooroo should be learned in the Scriptures, a 
wise and skillful teacher, and versed in all sorts of 
learning. Casting off the pride of human wisdom, he 
should delight in the commands of God P He should 
turn his back on the wealth, or the wife of his neigh¬ 
bor, and should never speak of the faults or the de¬ 
fects of others* He is sacredly bound to be discreet, 
merciful, and benevolent. As the sun enlightens, 
and blesses all around, so ought his beneficence and 
wisdom fo impart instruction and happiness. Hav¬ 
ing secured his own salvation, fie should seek the 
salvation of all about him. He should make his 
disciples holy. In honor and dishonor he should be 
the same. Should a disciple, whom he has taught 
with much care, forsake him and go to another 
teacher, he should not indulge his mind in angry 
or unbecoming feeling. Should the people revile 
12 * 
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marks on the qualifications of a religious teacher,de¬ 
rive an advantage and pleasure beyond what I had 
hoped and expected in the preparation of this little 
book. He may feel a gratification in knowing that 
a depraved son of India, and a corrupt priest of Bra- 
naa, may, by the power and grace of God, become his 
teacher in the momentous concerns of the soul’s sal¬ 
vation. These are the effusions of a heart, but eigh¬ 
teen months before benighted in idolatry, and led 
captive by Satan at his will. I am not quite sure 
that I have in every instance exhibited the exact 
meaning of the original. The style, idiom, and much 
of the language, is Sanskrit, written in a measured 
style of poetTy like the Hindoo sacred books. I am 
conscious in the translation of all Babajee’s papers, of 
falling far short of the original in vividness and 
strength of expression. It is but a translation, 
which must always mean something in some de¬ 
gree different from, and generally inferior to, the 
original. I am sensible of unusual deficiency in the 
following paper, especially in the description given 
of false teachers. The comparison, for example, of 
the Hindoo goozoo, or a deceitful teacher with a Hz- 
zard, falls far short of the same in Mahratha. One 
must see the great red-headed lizard of India, mo¬ 
ving from place to place, and stopping every moment, 
and stretching his long neck, first one way, then the 
other, as if intent on spying out the most minute 
thing, and he will then know how apt the compari- 
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son is. The character here given of false teachetSj 
or gooroos, is doubtless true to life, when applied to 
thousands of religious mendicants who deluge the 
country. Formerly they went in companies of bun- 
dreds, and sometimes of thousands, and devastated the 
country like a cloud of locusts. When they came 
to a village they demanded whatever they chose, and 
resorted to violence if it were not given. The prac¬ 
tice here alluded to of saying muntrus in the ear, is 
very common, and isregarJed as very efficacious. 

u Marks of a true Teacher ,—(Gooroo.) 
u A gooroo should be learned in the Scriptures, a 
wise and skillful teacher, and versed in all sorts of 
learning. Casting off the pride of human wisdom, he 
should delight in the commands of God. He should 
turn his back on the wealth, or the wife of his neigh¬ 
bor, and should never speak of the faults or the de¬ 
fects of others. He is sacredly bound to be discreet, 
merciful, and benevolent. As the sun enlightens, 
and blesses all around, so ought his beneficence and 
wisdom fo impart instruction and happiness* Hav¬ 
ing secured his own salvation, he should seek the 
salvation of all about him. He should make his 
disciples holy. In honor and dishonor he should be 
the same. Should a disciple, whom he has taught 
with much care, forsake him and go to another 
teacher, he should not indulge his mind in angry 
or unbecoming feeling. Should the people revile 
12 * 
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and stone him, he ought to cast before him the shield 
of forgiveness, and not allow hatred or revenge to 
arise. His love to his disciples should be like love 
to a brother. A gooroo should never take a crooked 
step, or throw a stumbling-block in the way of bis 
disciples. Knowing this, that the visible universe 
is transitory, but the spiritual world is eternal, he 
should keep himself from alt hurtful passions, and 
fix his mind on heavenly things. If fortune smiles, 
or if in a moment all is dashed to the ground, his 
mind is neither elated with joy, nor depressed with 
sorrow. The ant and the universe, the mighty and 
the mean, the king and the beggar, are alike. The 
image of the sun appears the same, whether its rays 
fall into a large or a small vessel of water. He is a 
true gooroo, who, in all his conversation and inter¬ 
course with the world, never forgets his station and 
character, nor loves disputes or useless controversy. 
The great and the rich of the earth do him honor j 
but be regards not their praise, and seeks not to be 
called great. To flatter the great and despise the 
low, he knows not. Whether a man be rich or poor 
he regards it not. He is at peace with himself, de¬ 
lights in the worship of God, and loves the society 
of the'rightecus. Adorned with these marks he be¬ 
comes a mighty and a complete gooroo. Whoever 
does not bear about him these marks, has no claim 
to the qualities of a gooroo. Such a one is false at 
heart: keep not his company. There is no wisdom 
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in him. As the lizard inns from place to place, 
stretching out his neck to spy out every object about 
him. so the hypocritical gooroo saunters from village 
to village, to make a show of his sanctity, and to an¬ 
swer his own carnal purposes* They reproach all 
good men, and teach for the word of God the pre¬ 
cepts of man. They decoy tiie simple from the 
right way, and, pretending they know every thing, 
teach the people that first of all they should worship 
them. Whomsoever they happen to meet, they ac¬ 
cost as their disciple, and strive to draw him after 
them. Like the gabbling of a drunkard, they pTate 
out unmeaning muntras (charms or incantations) into 


^ The impositions practised by those religious mendicants, ®ttd by 
Others assuming their garb and habits, ore wonderful ; and only show 
more strikingly the wretchedness of a superstitious nation. under 
the semblance of great sanctity and pelf-denial, or in the practice of 
severe penance, these vagrants wander about from village to village, 
and make all things, os far as possible, subservient to themselves. 
This they often do in no small degree ; for the deluded people believe 
there is great merit in feeding them. Hence they supply ttmir wants 
while they remain, and give them money to parry away. These de¬ 
votees go on long pilgrimages, begging their way for thousands of 
miles, and are, perhaps; at the same lime engaged m some profitable 
traffic in precious metals or Cashmere shawls. The latter they pro¬ 
cure very cheap at Cashmere, and the former m Northern India, and 
manage to carry them among their rags so as to be unsuspected. 
They soil these at an enormous profit. These arch hypocrites nave 
been found dead by the mad, or at some place far from home, and, 
on examination, their tattered, dirty ungurka has been 'found to bo 
quilted M of gold mohnrs, a com of the value of fifteen rupees, or 
more than seven dollars. The finest portion of the city of 
which is called Goosaweepoor, was built by these beggars ihey 
are generally called Gosawees. A Brahmun whom I have this mo¬ 
ment consulted on the subject, says the circumstance of a Gosa- 
wee’s being rich or poor, has no influence on the people in respect to 
giving them in charity; they regard only their “moral greatness. , 

® Natives have formerly, and no doubt do at the present day, as¬ 
sume the garb and habits of the Gosawee, for a still worse purpose 
than to extort charity. The thief, the highway robber, the a^assm* 
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the ear, bat ensnare their disciples by their fair words, 
and threaten them with curses if they do not wor¬ 
ship them. They say 1 we are wise, and freed from 
all earthly pollution, and regulate all our actions by 
the shastras. 1 They sometimes appear meek ] again 
they are full of lust and anger. They say s we are 
in the way of salvation/ but they know not God, 
They put on a false semblance of virtue, while tho 
deadly disease within is unhealed.” 

Babajee during the last months of his life had 
been in the habit of writing abhungu, and other 
poetical pieces, in which he imitated the style of 
composition, and the manner of delivering instruc¬ 
tion which is practised among the Brabmuns. The 
abhungu is a metrical composition, in praise of the 
Deity, and adopted to the sing-song tone in which 
the natives recite the shastras, or rehearse traditions, 
legends, and the like. 

As this practice is so common, and so well 

the spy and traitor; all in their turn, have been known to besmear 
their hair and bodies with aeliep, daub their faces with ochre^ doff 
their ordinary apparel* and put on the copperas-colored doth of the 
Gosawee* They sally forth with the staff In hand, a bell* a string of 
beads, a necklace of shells, a cocoa-nut or gourd-shell to receive aims, 
and their besmeared hair flying in the wind. Thus decorated the 
pretended Gosawee goes forth, sometimes braying like an aas, some¬ 
times howling like a jackall, and enters houses* spying out its riches, 
and its defence, and reports to the head of the banditti to which ho 
belongs. And, in like manner they accomplish any dark deed of rob¬ 
bery or murder which they wish. Captain Mackintosh mentions in 
his history of the lawless marauders, of the Deckan, called Ramoo- 
sees, that this is their most common resource for ascertaining the 
amount of property in any given place, or the means by which it 
could be obtained. An arch fellow, in the garb of a gosawee, would 
bring Comajee, their chief, an account of any treasure which was 
to be moved, and an estimate of its value. See Chap. XV. Fart. II. 
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adapted to convey instruction to the native, in a 
manner which will interest him, it is, undoubtedly, 
an important desideratum to be able to turn this to 
good account. It is not, however, likely to be done 
with effect, except by a learned native. The foreign¬ 
er’s imitation of it would be so remote arid barba¬ 
rous, that the people would scarcely recognise it 
As Christianity advances in India, this kind of com¬ 
position will not unlikely be adopted as a channel 
foT communicating religious truth; and it will at 
the same time furnish, perhaps, the only proper sub¬ 
stitute for the bawdy songs, stories, and legends, 
which so much abound among the natives. They 
have so long cherished the propensity to recite and 
listen to these—the habit is so common and invete¬ 
rate—that converts to Christianity, unless they are 
furnished with a substitute, will almost inevitably 
be corrupted by them. Babajee had not overlooked 
this principle in human nature. Whether the more 
effectual edification of his people was the motive 
which moved him, in the first instance, to adopt this 
mode of composition; or whether it originated from 
feeling a vacuity in his own mind, arising from the 
force of habit, is uncertain. He recited these hymns 
(as I may as well call them) to his more intimate 
friends, and to small circles of the people; used 
them at family devotion in his own house; and, 
when unoccupied, he was almost continually sing¬ 
ing them. I shall here add a few specimens, with- 
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out any attempt to exhibit the measure, or the style 
of the original, but only to convey the thoughts of 
the writer. Our English translation of the Psalms 
of the « sweet singer of Israel,” give us scarcely any 
idea of the beauty of the original Hebrew poetry. 
So, comparing small things with great, the follow¬ 
ing translation conveys but a slight notion of the 
original. 

FIRST HYMN. 

WHO IS JESUS! 

Jesus is the King of saints; Jesus is the support of the soul; 
Jesus is my God. In heaven or in earth there is no other 
Saviour. 

He is the ornament and delight of his saintsa terror to the 
wicked j pardon to the penitent j and his tender mercies 
are over all. 

Jesus is an ocean of happiness ; a sea of love; a firm mountain 
which cannot he moved. 

He is the guide and protector of his people; an inexhaustible 
fountain in the house of his saints. 


SECOND HYMN. 

CONFESSION. 

In vain was my life; my days went to naught when I did not 
worship thee, O 1 my Saviour. 
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I squandered my substance in sin ; vain and vile were all my 
offerings to strange gods* 

In vain have I called this or that my own ; I have thrust my 
neck in a snare, and there was none to deliver* 

When I turned my back on the righteous, I incensed a Holy 
God, and deprived myself of the gracious fruits of his 
Spirit* 

Who, and what 1 was, and whither tending, I knew not; all 
my penances and oblations were vain* 

Helpless, worthless, and undone, my soul shah cleave to my 
Redeemer. This mortal, wonderful body, will soon perish* 
Who can understand the subtlety of Death 1 He smites, he 
casts into the grave, and gluts his vengeance. 

Lo ! this vain world I leave; though lost, I am found ; I am 
saved in Christ, the sinner's friend* 


THIRD HYKN. 

THE SAVIOUR. 

Surely Christ is our Father, our Mother, our Brother* 

Fountain of mercy, blessed Jesus, speedily thou relie vest the 
weaiy and afflicted. 

Thou hast saved me through Grace ; what shall I render thee ? 
I have nothing to offer. 

Lover of the humble I Thou hast freely saved me ! Grant 
me what is fit; do with me as thou wilt* 

Envy, anger, and lust, like flames, consume us ; disease, sor¬ 
row, and death are the portion of our cup* 

Therefore will I continually call on thee, thou fountain of Mer¬ 
cy, blessed Jesus. 
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Manifest thyself to my soul; for I will seek thee with my 
whole heart. 

Speedily receive me, 0 ! thou friend of saints 1 deliver me in 
thy great mercy S 


FOURTH UYJtfN. 

CHRIST A FATHER AND A FRIEND. 

Christ is the Father of the fatherless, the mighty God, the 
Lord of all. 

Like a kind father, he inclines his ear and hears when his sup¬ 
pliant children cry. 

He knows their thoughts; He sees their wants; His hand is 
near. In life, in death, adore the Saviour God. 

He who looks to Him with undivided heart, shall find honor, 
peace, and happiness. 

Let all the people worship and adore Him! how vain, how vile 
to worship other gods, the creatures of His hand t 

Behold the man consumed by a hundred desires l Can gold, 
or pride, or lust procure him peace and pardon 1 But I 
will cling to Jesus, 

Teh me, O! ye people, how a man can be dean in the sight 
of God 1 I have searched your ehastras * I have tried 
your gods ; hut, alas I in vain l Come ye to Jesus ; He 
is the fountain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The latter period of his life—labors more zealously—grows in grace, 
—The value of native assistants.—Organization of the Church.— 
Babajee elected elder.—Moral society—its roles,—His sickness 
and death.—Reflections.—A voice to Christians—to young men,— 
A prayer. 

But I must draw to a dose—the days of our be¬ 
loved disciple were numbered. Too soon for us— 
too soon for his poor countrymen, he was called 
away to a higher and a holier work, nearer to his 
redeeming God. The sun, which rose so clearly, 
and shone so brightly, was soon to set. It set with¬ 
out a cloud. But for our fond hopes that the Master 
of the vineyard would spare a laborer, who, in our 
estimation, was so important to the furtherance of 
the gospel among the heathen, we should have in¬ 
dulged a presentiment that he was preparing for a 
speedy exit, from a state of labor and suffering, to a 
state of rest and glory. Duringihree orfotir months 
previous to his death, he had been more than usu¬ 
ally zealous for the conversion of bis people, more 
exclusively devoted to Iris labors, and more elevated 
and uniform in his religious affections. His views 
of Christianity seemed daily to become enlarged, 
and his benevolence more extensive. He now beau¬ 
tifully exemplified the diffusive character of our 
13 
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blessed religion. His love became more ardent, his 
faith drew nearer and nearer to reality, and his hope 
to fruition. Daring this period, he indulged the 
most sanguine hopes that the conversion of India was 
near. 

But we must review this period more particular¬ 
ly. His labors with the people of the poor asylum, 
were almost incessant He read to them the Scrip¬ 
tures, explained them, repeated verse by verse to 
those who were blind, that they might treasure up in 
their hearts, portions of the word of God—taught 
them from room to room, and prayed with them in 
private. His more public instructions became more 
impassioned and pointed; his private controversies, 
with the people of his own caste, were more earnest 
and solemn ; and, in all things, he labored like a 
man who had much to do in a short time. We had, 
at this period, several persons who had asked bap¬ 
tism, and were regarded by us, as inquirers after the 
truth. Though a little too credulous in fair profes¬ 
sions, he generally showed a discrimination and 
judgment in testing the character of such, and in 
imparting suitable instructions, which would do 
honor to many religious teachers, of far more expe¬ 
rience in the Christian cause. Three of these can¬ 
didates were baptized, and received into communion 
with the church in Nov. 1882, and four others, in 
the February following. On both of these occa¬ 
sions, Babajee seemed to partake of the feeling of 
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good old Simeon, when he said, a Mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, Lord, now lettest thou thy ser¬ 
vant depart in peace” 

Although four of these were Mhars, (whose 
shadow, if it so much as pass over a Brahmun, pol¬ 
lutes him,) and two others were diseased with lepro¬ 
sy,* Babajee gave them the most cordial reception, 
and did not manifest the least scruple to the receiv¬ 
ing of them to the full and immediate participation 
of the Lorcfs Supper, This involved a more com¬ 
plete raimiciatioa of caste than he had previously 
been called on to make.t 

Daring the month of December, 1832, Babajee 
and myself made two preaching tours to the south¬ 
ward from Ahmednnggur, where we visited about 
twenty villages. And in February, we made our 
last tour together, on which we visited twenty-two 
villages to the east and north of Ahmednnggur, On 

* The reader may not be aware that lepers* as soon as they ap¬ 
pear to be past cure, become outcasts. They are disinherited and cast 
out by [heir relatives* and almost unavoidably become great sufferers 
for the want of the most common comforts of life, to say nothing' of 
the bodily pains which they suffer on account of the disease- Nor 
are lepers the only persons who are cruelly treated on account of in¬ 
firmity or disease, u The following persons are excluded from in¬ 
heritance, unless the defect can be removed by medicaments or pen¬ 
ance ; anyone who is blind, deaf, dumb, unable, to walk, leprous* 
impotent, insane, idiotic, dfcc.—Steele's Law and Custom of Caste- 

tit may not be known to the friends of missions in general, that 
thettsttges of in some parts of India, have been respected among 

native converts to a most ruinous extent. Missionaries once in¬ 
dulged their converts in this respect to the great grief of those who 
now labor in those fields. Caste has been allowed to appear at tho 
communion table. See an account of this lamentable practice in the 
latter part of Chap, XX- Part- II. 
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these tours Babajee’s labors were most zealous and 
indefatigable. His instructions now appeared more 
tender, and at the same time more pointed and 
searching; his prayers more fervent; his hopes 
more elevated and sanguipe, but completely based 
on the Divine promises; and his anxieties more in¬ 
tense for the sal vation of his countrymen* He always 
bore an important share of the labor of addressing 
the people in public; but I here speak more particu¬ 
larly of his more private labors ; of his private con¬ 
versations with little groups of -natives, which he 
always managed to gather about him* He explain¬ 
ed to them the nature of the Christian religion, re¬ 
moved their objections, and pointed out to them the 
absurdities, and the errors of their own system. The 
whole lifetime of a foreigner would be insufficient 
to qualify him to perform this part of missionary 
labor, so ably as a pious, intelligent Brahmun can 
do ; so well, I may say, as Babajee did. This does 
not merely suppose a competent acquaintance with 
their language, but it supposes a knowledge of every 
thing which makes a Hindoo differ in habits of 
thinking, in modes of reasoning, in prejudices, super¬ 
stitions, maxims, or customs, from a foreigner. 
Foreigners, missionaries from Christian lands* we 
must have, in order to prepare the instruments who 
are to accomplish the great work, which remains to 
be done in India ; but the instruments themselves 
must be natives of the country. 
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The last occasion in which I was united with 
Babajee, for the furtherance of the gospel, was the 
organization of our mission church on the 4th March, 
1833. I was then called away to Mahabulishwur 
Hills, The organizing of the church was a solemn 
and interesting occasion* Babajee had been pro¬ 
posed, and unanimously chosen an elder of the 
church, and was this day ordained to the office. 
His whole deportment on this occasion appeared 
the index of a sincere heart, and bespoke a becom¬ 
ing sense of responsibility. His humility, his gen¬ 
tleness, his solemnity, and the tears of joy and pen¬ 
itence which rolled down his cheeks as he knelt 
before us, furnished the most pleasing evidence that 
Divine grace can humble the proud Brahman, and 
warm his cold heart; that it can infuse sensibility 
into his unfeeling breast, and implant the matchless 
graces of love, friendship, and benevolence, in a soil 
where once flourished nothing but the rank weeds of 
avarice, hatred, selfishness, and pride. 

At the close of this interesting transaction we 
proceeded to form ourselves in a society, for the 
regulation of our moral conduct. An account of 
this proceeding may be seen in the sixth Chapter, 
of the second Part, of this volume. 

The rules of this Society, which were unani¬ 
mously adopted by the Church, were the production 
of Babajee’s pen ; and it may therefore be gratifying 
to the reader to be furnished with a transcript of the 
13* 
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document. It is entirely Babajee’s. He drew tip the 
articles, according to what, in his judgment, the cife 
co instances of the converts required : and I saw no 
good reason for alteration or suggestion. The read¬ 
er may do more than gratify his curiosity; he may 
learn from it what are the vices and the temptations 
into which native converts are liable to fall; and 
consequently, what cautions they need, and what 
vigilance and care they require, of those who watch 
over them; and what wisdom and prudence, and pa¬ 
tience, missionaries need in order to guide these new¬ 
born babes through all the dangers of their way. 
The practices, customs, and vices which are alluded 
to in the following articles, are so common, and the 
temptation, under which native converts are, on 
account of their education and habits, of being se¬ 
duced by them, is so strong, that nothing but the 
restraining grace of God can keep them from falling 
into sins, which, in a Christian land, are denounced 
by the common sentiments of decency. 

The Articles are headed by an u acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Christian Scriptures, as the grand rule 
of action. 3 * 

1. “We will not ourselves use, or give to others, ardent 
spirits, except as a medicine. 

2. “We will not ourselves engage in, or go to witness 
heathen sports, shows, jugglers* feats, etc. 

3. I( We will not indulge in buffoonery, jeering, and deri¬ 
sion of others, 

4. “We will not observe heathen festivals. 
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5. M We will not regard lucky and unlucky days, 

6. “We will not sing, or hear lascivious songs, 

7. “We will not sit and tell, or hear, frivolous and obscene 
stories. 

8. “ We wiH not use abusive or obscene language, 

9. “ We will observe no Hindoo custom which is opposed 
to the Christian Scriptures, 

10. 4i We will not, through indolence, sit idle, but will be 
engaged in some useful employment, 

11. 41 We will not do or say any thing against the Church 
of Christ. 

12. u Without good reason we will not wander about from 
place to place, nor engage in pastimes. 

13. “We will not, through slothfulness, remain at home on 
the Sabbath, and neglect to hear the word of God, 

14. 44 If engaged in the capacity of servants, we will not 
practise those customs of servants which are contrary to the 
New Testament. 

15. u We will, in a becoming manner, administer to the 
sick, 

16. “We will wash, clothe, and bury the dead, 

17. 14 We will not use harsh or unkind language. 

18. ** Drugs which turn the head, as opium, bang,* etc, we 
will not use. 

19. 14 We will not swear by God, or Jesus Christ. 

20. “ We will not give others bad instruction, or advice. 

21. 44 For the recovery of our diseases we will not use the 
muntru, or the tuntru.f 

22. “ We tviU not practise according to heathen usages, 
in regard to births, marriages, and funerals, 

* Bang^an intoxicating drug, extracted from hemp. 

t Incantations and mystic ceremonies, much practised by Brah¬ 
mans. 
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23. “ We will not gamble* or play any game of chance** 

24* u We will do evil to no man.” 

From this time to his death, Babajee, with the 
assistance of Dajaba, carried on the operations of the 
mission, under the direction of Mr* Boggs, who had 
recently arrived in the country, and could not, of 
course, afford any direct assistance in the Mahratha 
services. He conducted our morning and evening 
service, superintended two schools, and was the 
overseer of the poor asylum. In addition to the in¬ 
creased labors and cares which my absence threw 
on him, he undertook to instruct Mr* B. in the Mah¬ 
ratha language* He was perfectly vol notary in 
these services* The labors of the mission would 
have been curtailed had he not desired that they 
should remain as they were. His zeal, no doubt, 
hurried him on beyond the limits of his strength; 
and it is not improbable that his increased labors pre¬ 
disposed him to an attack of the cholera. He was 
naturally of a feeble constitution, and had been but 
little accustomed to hard study and severe exertion. 
In several instances, and once in particular, during 
our last preaching tour, he had been seized with a 
severe complaint in his bowels. This was, doubt¬ 
less, occasioned by exposure to the heat, and over 
exertion* 

The warm weather had already commenced,and 
the season was unusually hot. He pursued his 
labors with the same diligence as he had done* His 
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zeal remained unabated. The spirit was indeed 
willing \ but alasl how soon we were convinced, 
the flesh was weak. Never were out expectations 
more raised, never did we regard his labors so es¬ 
sential to the successful prosecution of our work. 
But the great Head of the church had otherwise de¬ 
termined* We were to be rebuked for fixing our 
hopes on man for success. Babajee was not neces¬ 
sary to the accomplishment of God’s purposes in 
India, and he removed him to a higher and a hap¬ 
pier sphere of action. While in the midst of his 
work, and when we regarded him as peculiarly 
qualified for increased usefulness, he was seized with 
the cholera. He survived the first attack, and at¬ 
tempted to return to his work; but the scourge re¬ 
appeared after a few days, and executed its dread 
commission, and left our afflicted mission again to 
mourn. 

His end, as far as we know, was peace. No 
member of the mission who could speak his language, 
or understand what he said, was with him during 
his illness, or at the time of his death. Some days be¬ 
fore his death he lost the use of his speech, arid soon 
after was bereft of reason. It does not appear that 
any apprehensions were entertained, either by him¬ 
self, or others, that his end was so near, till he be¬ 
came unable to converse. His wife, and others who 
were with him, say, that, up to the time of his deli- 
rinm he uniformly expressed an entire confidence in 
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his Redeemers and an unshaken hope of salvation 
by his blood. He died on the 17th April, 1333, aged 
forty-two; lamented by the mission, deeply lament¬ 
ed by his bereaved widow, lamented by the church, 
by the people of the poor-house, and respected, as far 
as a person in his circumstances could be, by alL 
He was highly esteemed by the lower orders of the 
people; and the Br ah minis, while they no doubt 
most cordially hated him for having abandoned the 
religion of his fathers, and not only become a pro¬ 
selyte to another religion, but a teacher of it, could 
not but respect him as a clever man, and an honest, 
upright, and sincere outcast.' They had, no doubt, 
many a time, predicted his death as a judgment 
which the angry gods would inflict on him for his 
impiety, in forsaking the religion of their ancient or¬ 
der y and they now, not unlikely, sought to turn the 
present occasion to their own account, and to rivet 
the fetters on their willing slaves. The event had 
verified the prediction, and they could now challenge 
the confidence of the people,.and at the same time to 
hold out to all apostates from Brahmunism, an ex¬ 
ample of terror. But why do the heathen rage, and 
the people imagine a vain thing? He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them 
in derision. He will speak to them in his wrath, 
and vex them in his sore displeasure. While the 
holy hill of Zion shall arise and the glory of her 
King shall fill the whole earth. Come, Lord Jesus* 
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tonne quickly* Dispel the dark clouds which now 
hover over the heathen nations, take thine “ inherit¬ 
ance,* and possess “ the uttermost parts of the 
dearth,” 

But stop, pious reader, and, as you drop a tear 
over the little spot of earth where repose the bones 
of JBabajee, reflect for whom you mourn* You 
mourn not for a hero who defied the thunders of 
war—who was great only in the destruction of his 
species, and who shall live only in the history of 
battles and martial triumphs. You mourn not for 
a statesman, whose marbled monument tells you how 
great he was—how little he is* You mourn not for 
a poet, a sage, or an orator* You mourn for a Hin¬ 
doo Brahmun—for a despised disciple of Jesus 
Christ, in a dark corner of the earth, whom the 
world knew not, and of whom the world was not 
worthy. You mourn for a hero who dared defy 
more than the warlike hosts of earth—who dared 
contend, at the sacrifice of every earthly tie, with a 
contemptuous priesthood and a superstitious people— 
who dared confront a sneering world, ilnd why 
should you lament for him 7 He is one, among the 
millions who have, within the brief period of your 
remembrance, gone from that benighted laud into 
the world of spirits. He exchanged a state of perse¬ 
cution and of suffering, for a state of joy and ever¬ 
lastingblessedness, They have gone from a land of 
wretchedness and abominations, to meet the final 
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doom of the idolator. We lament not his happy ex¬ 
change. We mourn that he is so soon snatched 
away from the harvest which we had hoped he was 
to gather in. But we bow, for so, Father, it seemed 
good in thy sight. 

But a voice comes from Baba joe's grave, which 
we would do well to bear. I have alluded to the 
importance, to the seemingly indispensable neces¬ 
sity of native laborers, in order to carry on any ex¬ 
tensive operations in India. I have dwelt sufficient¬ 
ly on the important services which Babajee render¬ 
ed to the mission, during his short Christian career. 
But there is another aspect in which we ought here 
to view this subject. I mean the mysterious na¬ 
ture of tire dispensation. Babajee was an extraor¬ 
dinary instance of piety and zeal. He was brought 
into the kingdom of his Redeemer at a late period 
of his life. His whole soul seemed intent on a sin¬ 
gle object —professedly the grand object of every 
disciple of Christ. Zeal for the house of God con¬ 
sumed him. He was a light to the Gentiles, He 
emerged from the dark abyss of idolatry. He shone 
brightly for a little space. Many saw the light, and 
a few were guided by its refulgence to the Sun of 
Righteousness. This light was extinguished. It 
sunk not again into the abyss, but ascended, burn¬ 
ing brighter and brighter, till it was lost in the inex¬ 
tinguishable splendor of the “ perfect day.” 

Eight short months measured his Christian ex- 
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istence* But why was his course so short ? God 
so determined, and we respond, Father, thy will be 
done. But why—I ask with deference—why, does 
God deal with us in this manner ? Why did he 
single out Babajee from the myriads of that cor¬ 
rupt priesthood, and convert him, and fill his heart 
with benevolence, and zeal, and piety, and permit 
him to commence a useful career, and so highly 
raise our hopes; and, then, almost at the outset, dash 
those hopes to the ground ? Why does he open such 
an unbounded field for missionary operations in In¬ 
dia, and permit his people to send laborers to that 
harvest, and then leave them to contend with such 
difficulties in reference to the heathen themselves, to 
struggle with so much ill health, to be removed, and 
so often to sicken and die ? Why does he give us so 
little apparent success, so few converts; why so 
much defection among these converts ? Why does 
he seem to withhold from that field the extensive 
influences ofliis blessed Spirit? We may resolve all 
these questions in his sovereign will* We may say 
“ it is to try the faith of his people,” to test our fidel¬ 
ity and perseverance in his service* But there may 
be reasons with which we, as instruments, are more 
personally and more awfully concerned. God may 
be displeased. The cloud which hangs over that 
country, may be the cloud of his indignation. The 
subject demands a most solemn investigation* There 
may be awful guilt somewhere, 
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To ascertain where this guilt lies, we must first 
ascertain where lies the responsibility. The com¬ 
mand has gone out that the work must be done. 
Every disciple of Jesus Christ has recognised, in 
the general terms of his covenant vows, that this 
command is enjoined on him ; and that he will bear 
the burden of the work to the extent of his ability. 
Here then is responsibility. It lies, as a whole, on 
the entire body of Christ’s disciples. It lies, indivi¬ 
dually, on each, and on every member of Christ’s 
church. If this responsibility he not sustained; if 
every professed follower of Jesus Christ do not put 
forth his efforts according to ([ that which he hath 
if he do not obey a most unequivocal command, and 
do not fulfil the vow, which he knowingly and vol¬ 
untarily made, what reason has he to expect that 
God will smile on his enterprise 1 While God works, 
as he has said he will work, by human instrumen¬ 
tality, how can he expect that missions will prosper, 
that missionaries will be preserved, and that God 
will extensively pour out his Spirit, and remove all 
those mountains-like obstacles which the perversity 
of the heathen’s heart has set up against the con¬ 
version of that quarter of the globe ? 

My Christian friends, you must measure your 
expectations of the success of missions among the 
heathen by your own zeal and devotedness to the 
cause. Your own heart is the index. The amount 
of piety there, the amount of genuine love to God in 
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your church, of devotedness to Christ throughout 
the churches of the land, of self-devotion in her 
ministers, of interest in the monthly prayer meeting 
for the general diffusion of the Holy Spirit, will tell 
you how much reason you have to hope that the 
Hindoos, or any large portions of the heathen world, 
will soon be converted* Weigh yourselves in this 
balance, and if you be found wanting, cease to mur¬ 
mur; cease to reproach the almoners of yonr bounty 
to the heathen, humble yourselves in the dust, 
quicken your diligence, cry for help and begin anew* 

But I do not mean to exonerate your mission¬ 
aries. They bear with you an individual responsi¬ 
bility* They are your covenanted servants; and 
bound by this compact to be faithful to the confidence 
which you have reposed in them* They may not 
have sustained their responsibility; and they may 
not have acquitted themselves well as your repre¬ 
sentatives* They may be chargeable with a share 
of the guilt* They are but men* Charge them 
with a want of fidelity in the dispensing of the pre¬ 
cious treasure which you have committed to them, 
if they deserve it. Send out better men if you can ; 
but know that you cannot throw off the responsi¬ 
bility of this great work* 

Bnt comes there no voice from that consecrated 
spot, to the " schools of the prophets T Yes; I hear 
it* 1 have already told you, that an increased burden 
of labor devolved on Babajee a few weeks before his 
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death* The only efficient missionary had been 
compelled to leave the station on account of ill 
health; and the only remaining one was at that 
time unable to labor among a people of a strange 
tongue. Why did your predecessors suffer our num¬ 
ber to become so reduced, that the temporary ab¬ 
sence or failure of a single man must suspend our 
labors, or throw an insupportable burden on a poor 
native convert? They knew our wants. Appeals 
for more laborers at that station had been made, but 
a few months previous to this very juncture. And 
these appeals are now lying in your archives, then 
little heeded, now forgotten. They sent us but a 
single man. He arrived, but late. He came to a 
people of a hard speech, and could then only look 
on, lament, in vain desire to labor, and return to his 
books. Some of these very men, who then heard 
the cry for help, and who ought to have gone to 
India, may still be seeking some goodly place in 
America. They may not be chargeable with the 
calamity which befell us in consequence of their ne¬ 
glect ; but they may, perhaps, be chargeable with a 
dereliction in duty. 

Do you reply, that if you had been candidates 
for the sacred office at that time, you would have 
helped us? The case is not altered. Similar diffi¬ 
culties are encountered, similar losses are sustained 
at the present day, and the same reasons exist 
why you should go to the help of your brethren in 
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India. You have now before you, at least one dis¬ 
astrous result of that tardy, hesitating spirit, which 
has so long spell-bound the young men of our Theo¬ 
logical Seminaries, when they have been called on 
to make a decision as to their personal duty of en¬ 
gaging in the work of foreign missions* The above 
is probably not a solitary instance of a disastrous 
result from the same cause. Pity then to your 
brethren, who are laboring, fainting, struggling, fall¬ 
ing, without comrades enough to carry them to their 
untimely graves, pleads with you to come and help 
them* Humanity pleads* The perishing condition 
of the heathen pleads. Obligation to your Saviour 
pleads; God commands. 

But we will linger no longer about the tomb of 
our departed brother. Dust has returned to dust- 
ashes to ashes. His spirit has returned to God who 
gave it. His labors on earth are done; his account 
is closed; he is singing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb. His body reposes under the wide spread¬ 
ing branches of a tamarind tree. May the good seed 
which he has sown, be watered by the dews of Di¬ 
vine Grace, and vegetate, and spring up, and become 
a great tree j and, like the beautiful and ever-green 
tamarind, may it take deep roof, extend its branch¬ 
es, blossom, and bear much fruit. May its leaves be 
for the healing of that nation ; its fruit delight the 
souls of many, and under its shadow may the wea¬ 
ry pilgrims rest! 
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PRAYER BY BABAJEE.* 

(( 0 Thou self-existent God! who art worthy to 
be adored by the whole Universe! I am a great 
sinner. I was born in sin. My heart is naturally 
full of lust, envy, pride, avarice, hypocrisy, and de¬ 
ceit. My youth was spent in vanity, and my riper 
years, in dissipation and lewdness. Old age ap¬ 
proaches ; death is in his train. Without thy mer¬ 
cy, O God ! I must suffer everlasting punishment 
in hell. 

« O Thou Purifier and Restorer of the fallen! I 
am fallen. I am deserving of the eternal torments 
of hell. I am like a broken vessel, only fit to be 
cast out as useless. I ask, Merciful God! the par¬ 
don of my sins. I do not ask this on account of any 
good works which X have done; nor on account of 
any righteousness of my own. I am fallen: Thou 
art the Restorer. For to restore such as 1 am, Thou 
didst assume a human body. In the person of the 
Son, Thou didst become incarnate, and didst yield 
up thy life on the cross, to atone for sin. By his 
perfect obedience to the law, in our stead, he did 
work out, for us, an everlasting righteousness. I 
come to thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, my Sa- 

• This prayer was written out, by Babajee, a few weeks before 
hie death, and will here very appropriately close bis memoir. It 
may be taken as n fair specimen of his confessions and supplications 
at a Throne of Grace? as far as related to his own spintual wants. 
His supplications for others, and for the cause of Christ in general* 
are equally ardent and simple. 
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viouij and implore of thee, the pardon of all my sins. 
Have mercy on me. Infuse into my heart thy Ho- 
ly Spirit, and cleanse me from sin. Eradicate every 
sinful propensity, and ingraft in my heart the love¬ 
ly graces of humility, gentleness, compassion, joy, 
peace, heavenly wisdom, and a holy disposition. 
Deliver me from sinful thoughts, and imaginations; 
from anger, hypocrisy, pride, covetousness, and world¬ 
ly infatuation ; and enable me to keep thy command¬ 
ments, and to worship thee in sincerity. Lead me 
in the right way ; teach me thy word; and enable 
me to preach the Gospel of thy Son, with boldness. 
I can do nothing without thy assistance. I can 
neither worship thee, nor pray to thee, nor praise, 
thank, nor glorify thee aright. Therefore, 0 thou 
Father of the fatherless, help me, save me—cast me 
not off, for to whom else shall I go 1 

“ Adorable God! may this body of sin be cruci¬ 
fied with the body of Christ. May he dwell in me, 
and I in him. Soon my soul must leave this earth¬ 
ly tabernacle: May it then, through Jesus Christ, 
go to thee; thereto worship thee forever. In thy 
service, will be ail my joy and happiness. All this, 
I ask, in the name of Jesus Christ. May I praise 
and glorify thee for ever and ever : Amen.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Little known of India in America.—Indian History divided mto'threfc 
periods.—Little known of the first period —Nature of their Hia- 
torical records.—How the Hindoos divide time.—Conquest by the 
Mahomedans—by diiferent nations of Europe—by the English. 

Since completing the preceding Memoir, I have 
feared my labor would, in part, be lost, if the read¬ 
er be not more fully introduced to the country and 
kindred of the subject of the Memoir. The inter¬ 
course between India and America is so limited, and 
of such a nature, as almost to preclude the people 
of the latter from possessing any very minute know¬ 
ledge of the former. They have but a vague know¬ 
ledge of the country; and, in general, a still more 
vague and incorrect knowledge of the people. Mis¬ 
sionary reports, journals, and letters, have done 
what, in this way, could be done. But the hetero¬ 
geneous mass of information which has thus been 
communicated, lies scattered through the numerous 
volumes, and the innumerable pamphlets and news- 
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papers, which the religious press has furnished for 
the last twenty years; and the American public are 
scarcely the wiser for the varied stores of information 
which have so often been exported from this inter¬ 
esting country. It is not possible for me, wholly, to 
supply the deficiency. I have neither the leisure nor 
the means of supplying, in one connected form, so 
much valuable information as has heretofore been 
communicated, in detached portions, by my prede¬ 
cessors, and overlooked or forgotten by the good peo¬ 
ple in America. 

What I here principally propose, for the better un¬ 
derstanding of the preceding Memoir, is, to give a brief 
account, such as I have been able to collect, of the 
Deckan, together with a short history of our Mission 
at Ahmednuggur. 

In executing the first part of this plan, I shall be 
excused for detaining the reader a few moments, 
with a few Temarks on India in general. Indian 
history may be divided into three general periods: 
the period before the conquests of tbeMabomedans j 
the period of the reign of the Mahomedans ; and the 
period since the nations of Europe have held large 
possessions in India. 

The history of the first period is so enveloped 
in the mists of fable, that it is difficult to distinguish 
truth from fiction. Still, I do not think it is true, 
that no traces of the history of this ancient people 
have come down to us. The Hindoo himself fur- 
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nishes us a key by which we may unlock the mystic 
door, and cull from the legendary store a few genuine 
materials. The Hindoo invests every thing with 
the marvelous. Truth and honesty are too tame 
and insipid. To say that some renowned king 
lived a thousand years ago, made conquests, esta¬ 
blished a great empire, administered his government 
with justice, protected Hindooism, fed the Brahmuns, 
abounded in charity to the poor, reigned thirty years, 
and died at the age of sixty, would be too insipid a 
tale to command the perusal of anyone- The hero, 
therefore, must be invested with a divine character. 
It must be said he was an incarnationof the Deity ; 
that he flourished (wo millions of years ago ; that ho 
was in stature like the cocoa-nut tree ; that he lived 
a thousand years; fought with the giants; imprisoned 
thirty-three millions of gods ; tore mountains from 
their foundations to construct a bridge over the sea; 
gave lacks of rupees to the Brahmans; became a 
terror to Indra, the king of the gods, on account of 
his piety; paid court to the sun, and received from 
him some invaluable boon; and, like Virgil's hero, 
descended into the infernal regions, and visited the 
manes of his fathers.* The Hindoo, though the 
most incredulous about historical truth, feels no 
difficulty in believing such kind of history. Such 
are his habits of thinkings and such the character of 
his sacred books, that he seems quite incapable of 

• Such ia the history of the great king Vicratn, of central India, 
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believing the naked truth. Hence it is, that the 
accounts which the Hindoos have of the creation, 
of the deluge, of the subsequent peopling of the 
earth, and of the rise and progress of the Indian 
empire, are so wrapped up in the most incredible 
fietions, that, at first view, we are ready to say, there 
is not a particle of truth to be found in this whole 
hetrogeneous mass of rubbish. 

The Hindoos divide time into four periods, which 
are called yoogs : the last of which periods, (the 
one in which we are now living,) is called the Kalee 
yoog; the present year, (1S35,) is the 4935th year 
of this yoog. What occurred among mortals during 
the three first periods of the world, we know not; no 
records remain. Tradition here steps in, as usual, 
and pretends to supply the deficiency. We learn, 
however, little from her, except that virtue and 
truth prevailed in the first period, and men lived 
one hundred thousand years. In the second period, 
only three parts of the creation obeyed the oracles 
of God, and men lived ten thousand years. In 
the third period, half the creation became corrupt, 
and the age of man was limited to a thousand years. 
During the last period, man has departed from the 
rectitude of his fathers,—only a fourth part regard 
the dictates of God, and human life is curtailed to one 
hundred years. The commencement of the Kalee 
yoog, it will be seen, does not materially differ from 
the Mosaic date of the creation. 
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The founder of the first empire in India, appears, 
from the Maha Burnt, (an Indian poem,) to have 
been Krishna. This event took place soon after 
the commencement of the Kalee yoog, Krishna and 
his posterity reigned four hundred years. In his 
reign, learning is said to have flourished, and the 
people were divided into castes. Then followed a 
succession of sixteen or eighteen dynasties* The 
empire of the Hindoos over India came down entire, 
till about one hundred and seventy years before 
Christ, when it was dissolved by civil discord and 
war. Princes and governors of different provinces 
assumed the appearance of independent sovereigns, 
and took the name of emperors. Still, there was 
never afterwards a regular succession of kings* In¬ 
dia, though no longer united in one great empire, 
was still powerful and rich. No foreign invasion 
had exhausted her resources. If we may judge from 
the wealth, comforts, and luxuries of life, which the 
first conquerors found, we must believe that India 
was once a land favored of Heaven } above almost 
any nation on the face of the earth. And may we 
not indulge the pleasing supposition that she once 
honored and adored the Author of her blessings? 
But, alas ! ungrateful India ! thy present degradation 
betrays thy guilt! Thou hast forsaken the Lord thy 
God 1 Thou hast not hearkened to his voice, to ob¬ 
serve to do all his commandments, and his statutes, 
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which he has commanded thee; thou hast turned aside 
after other gods to serve them; and all the curses 
pronounced against rebellions Israel have fallen on 
thee! ‘ Thoa ait cursed in the city and in the field; 
thou art cursed in thy basket and thy store; thou 
art cursed in the fruit of thy body, in the fruit of thy 
flocks, and in thy lands; thou art cursed when thou 
contest in, and when thou goest on t! The Lord has 
sent upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke, in all 
that thou wouldst do! The pestilence cleaves to 
thee! The Lord has smitten thee with consump¬ 
tion, with fever, with extreme burning, and with the 
sword, and with blasting and mildew, and they will 
pursue thee till thou perish!’ 

With the exception of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, three hundred and twenty-seven years 
before Christ, India seems scarcely to have suffered 
from foreign aggression, till about the yeaT of the 
Christian era 1000, when the Mahomedans from 
Persia, first began, in good earnest, to make inroads 
east of the Indus. They came, they saw, they con¬ 
quered. Nothing in modern times has equalled the 
ferocity and desperation of the first Mahomedau 
conquests in India. Urged on by a mad enthusiasm j 
intoxicated with the hope of rich booty, and inspired 
with the promise of beatitude in paradise if they died 
fighting with the infidels, they pounced like tigers 
upon their prey. A fertile country was left desolate; 
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flourishing cities, heaps of ruins ; and rivers sacred 
to their fathers, flowed with the blood of their coun¬ 
trymen. Palaces were burnt, temples pillaged, and 
the public works of ages destroyed in a day. Silver, 
gold, jewels, precious stones, were neither counted 
nor weighed, but estimated by the maund (twenty- 
eight pounds) or by camel loads. My limits do not 
permit of detail. Suffice, it to say here, (hey were 
soon the lords of the land, and despots over the un¬ 
offending Hindoos. Islamism became the national 
religion, and the only road to peace or preferment. 
The Hindoos from this hour became bondmen and 
slaves to foreign masters. Their chains have been 
riveted on them by a succession of conquerors, till 
freedom, patriotism, and national virtue have quite 
disappeared from the land. But all the calamities 
which were so unsparingly inflicted by the infuriated 
zeal of the Moslems, were but the beginning of sor¬ 
row to the devoted Hindoo. These were but the 
commencement of a series of wars and rapines, 
which were to Jay waste the land, impoverish the 
country, and drive to the verge of desperation, a 
once prosperous, and a comparatively happy people. 
The carcass had begun to be torn ; and now new 
flights of birds of prey and passage, were attracted 
from the western world. Soon they were seen 
hovering over their prey. The Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French, and the English, have, all in 
15 * 
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their turn, satiated their rapacity on the unoffending 
natives of India. 

I avoid at present entering into any detail of the 
means which have been adopted by these several 
nations, to gain possessions in India. The history 
“of their unparalleled crimes, violated treaties, 
bloodshed, treachery and devastation,” will stand re¬ 
corded in the book of God’s unerring memory, and 
cannot fail to be made manifest in the day of divine 
retribution. 

Of the European nations who have shared in 
the plunder of India, and who have, and who still 
hold possessions there, the English are by far the 
most prominent. The power of the other European 
nations has long since been on the wane, and is now 
reduced to the government of a few small provinces. 
The dominion of the English extends from the 
Indus to China, and from the Hymilya mountains 
to Cape Commorin. Within these extended boun¬ 
daries, there are, it is true, several nations who fancy 
themselves independent, and they are said to be so. 
Some of these are termed allies, some independent, 
and others dependent states. But they differ very 
little, except in name, and in the degree of their de¬ 
pendence. They are directly or indirectly subser¬ 
vient to the East Iudia Company. Let them but 
act , as if they were independent states, and they 
would soon awake from their pleasant delusion* 
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We have a specimen of their real condition, in the 
case of the Raja of Sattara* He fancies himself an 
independent prince; has an English Resident placed 
at his capital \ is required to keep up a specified 
military force, to be officered by Englishmen, This 
is what is called a subsidized force- The same 
is to be found among all the independent princes of 
India- The policy on the part of the invaders, in 
imposing on their dependents this subsidized force, 
is a consummate piece of worldly wisdom, and is well 
understood by the English* In this way they vir¬ 
tually secure the army of those who might become 
their opponents- They secure the patronage for the 
most lucrative offices in these states, which, in Eng¬ 
land is so highly valued, as to make this one of the 
greatest advantages derived from their Eastern pos¬ 
sessions* By allowing these states, many of which 
are not fertile, and but sparsely peopled, to govern 
themselves, they derive more advantages than they 
would be likely to realize, were they to assume the 
reins of government over them. The Raja of Sat- 
tara, is not allowed to go out of his own capital, or 
to see an Englishman, not even an officer of his own 
army, if he be an Englishman, without permission 
from the Resident* The truth is, these princes only 
retain the shadow of power; and this will vanish 
when the interest or the will of the East India Com¬ 
pany shall require it* The Residents are kings \ 
the princes are vassals. 
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The possessions of the English, in India, are 
more extensive than is generally supposed. Their 
dominion, in the manner I have described, embraces 
a population of about one hundred and fifty millions. 
Their vast territories have, heretofore, been divided 
into three portions, called Presidencies, viz: Ben* 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. A new Presidency has 
recently been added, in the north of India, the capi¬ 
tal of which is Agra. Each of these has its gov¬ 
ernor. The Governor of Bengal is the Governor 
General of all India; and the other Governors are 
subordinate to him. He enjoys an income, and sup¬ 
ports a state dignity, scarcely inferior to that of the 
kingof England. His palace, in external appearance, 
at least, far surpasses St. James’ in London, and is not 
inferior to the new palace. All the heads of govern¬ 
ment are princes; and Calcutta, the capital of all 
India, is well named the City of Palaces. The 
revenue of India, which is enormous, and which 
burdens the poor natives, beyond any thing which 
they can much longer endure, is said to be inade¬ 
quate to the expenses of government. The soil is 
the immediate property of the government, which 
the people cultivate as vassals. 

A vast army is, of course, required to ensure the 
peaceful possession of such a country. The major¬ 
ity of the soldiers are sepoys, enlisted in the country, 
disciplined in European tactics, and invariably offi¬ 
cered by Englishmen. No native is alio wed to hold 
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any office of trust, or of much profit. The military 
force is diffused over thewhol e country. Every 
strong hold is secured, and every large town, or other 
important place, is garrisoned. Hence, in whatever 
part of India we go, we meet with people of our 
own color and language, in different ranks in life, 
but all connected with the government. We find, 
at every important military station, Christian 
churches and chaplains, and nominal Christians, and 
a few real Christians. We also find, in these insu¬ 
lated spots, which are like little smiling islands in the 
midst of the dark ocean, comfortable and elegant 
houses, beautiful gardens, refined and intelligent gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies, European markets, roads, bridges, 
carriages, and all that goes to make up the com¬ 
forts and the elegancies of life. What a contrast be¬ 
tween the conquerors and the conquered \ 

The last important acquisition, which the Eng¬ 
lish have made in India, is that of the Mahratha 
country, in the Deckau. This was done in the year 
1818, The prince of the Mahratha states being in 
his minority, the government was administered by 
the Pesfnva, (prime minister.) The Peshwa had 
confined the young prince in the fort at Sahara, un¬ 
der the pretext, that he was non compos mentis ; 
and had assumed the reins of government himself. 
It is unnecessary to detail the causes that led to the 
war which terminated in the subjugation of those 
states to the British rule, and sent Barjee Row, the 
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Peshwa, on a long pilgrimage to the holy city of 
Benares, with a pension of 800,000 rupees a year! 
Barjee Row no doubt deserved, on account of the 
infamous course of policy which he adopted, both 
towards the English and native governments, a se¬ 
vere chastisement. But whether the English were 
right, in judgingthat his misrule and his treachery 
afforded a just ground for them to substitute what 
they thought a better form of government, I leave 
for the politician to decide. The fact is before us, 
that they did it; and in this conquest, added another 
large tract of territory to their already overgrown pos¬ 
sessions; and again replenished their coffers with 
the wealth of the Peshwa. Bu t in this, as in all their 
conquests, there is a semblance of virtue and jus¬ 
tice. They espoused the cause of the rightful heir 
to the throne, and put down the usurper. But 
what did they do with the usurper % and what 
with the lawful heir of the Mahratha states7 The 
former they sent to Benares, the holy city of all In¬ 
dia, with a rich pension of 800,000 rupees, $400,000 
a year; and to the latter they gave Sattara, his 
former prison, with a small province adjacent. 
Here he wears the crown, and another wields the 
sceptre* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Account of the Deckan.—Its extent.—Towns.—Villages.—Import¬ 
ance as a Missionary Field.—Its former History. 

The word Deckan, Dashina, or south country, 
is a term of somewhat indefinite import j it was 
formerly applied by Hindoo geographers to all the 
countries which lie south of the Nerbuddah river. 
But the Mahomedans holding no permanent posses¬ 
sions south of the river Krishna, applied the name 
Deckan to the countries which were situated between 
these two rivers, and extending from the Indian ocean 
on the west, to the bay of Bengal on the east* Since 
the conquests by the English, the term has under¬ 
gone another limitation. What now is generally n n- 
derstood by the Deckan, is that part of the above-men¬ 
tioned territory which is owned by the English. This 
is bounded on the north and the south by the Ner- 
budda and the Krishna rivers; on the west by the 
Ghaut Mountains, and on the east by the Godavery 
river, which separates it from the territories of the 
Nizam ofHydrabad ; including the districts of Poo¬ 
na, Ahmednuggur, Candish, Darwar, and the posses¬ 
sions of the rajah of Sahara, 

The Deckan, thus limited, has a population of 
ten or twelve millions ; three-fourths of whom speak 
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the Mahratha language. This territory comprises 
an area of 70,000 square miles, and contains, accord¬ 
ing to Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, 9481 towns and 
villages ■ 7229 of which belong to the British govern¬ 
ment. And here the inquiry will naturally arise, 
to whom do the others belong ? It may, therefore, 
be well here to explain the peculiar manner in which 
this part of the country is possessed. Governments 
within governments are common, I believe, through¬ 
out India. The origin of such a state of things 
seems to have been this: martial chieftains, and 
others deserving well of the state were rewarded, by 
their prince, with the government of a certain num¬ 
ber of cities or villages, according to their bravery, 
or the number of troops which they had furnished, 
or the services which they had otherwise rendered. 
As one of these chieftains increased the number of 
his villages, he increased his army and extended his 
power, and in time became an independent prince. 
This was the case with Sindia and Holkar, who 
were once generals in the Pesbwa’s army. They 
fought for him, till he had enabled them to light 
against him■ then they fought for themselves, and 
established dominions in central India, still holding 
the possessions which had been given them by the 
Peshwa, in the Deckan. 

We will, for the sake of illustrating this subject, 
take for an example the district or collectorship of 
Ahmcdmiggar, This contains 6 or 8000 square 
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miles, and 2,647 towns and villages: one hundred 
and eight of these are enams } that is, they have 
been given as a present to families or individuals, in 
consideration of some important service which the 
parties have rendered to government ; one hundred 
and ninety-eight are jargbires, (freeholds): one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-nine belong to Sindia; eighty to 
Holkar, and forty-four to the Nizam of Hydrabad. 
These different persons men their respective 
villages, and exercise in them their several govern¬ 
ments independent of each other* There is also 
another description of land and village proprietors, 
whose tenure, to the ear of an American, appears 
somewhat curious* Lands and villages are owned 
by Hindoo gods. These places, which are not a few in 
number, have, at some former period, been given by 
their respective owners, to their favorite deities ; 
and the revenue of each village is, from this time, 
devoted to the supposed benefit of its god. This is 
expended in the different services at the temple, as 
bathing the god, burning incense, fanning the idol, 
sweeping the temple, and such like; in sacrifices, 
feas tings, and processions; and in the support of as 
great a number of Brahmuns, and wives of the god^ 
as the revenue will allow* The reader will have a 
better idea of these religious establishments, when 
he has read the eighth chapter of this part of the 
volume* 

Hence it is that the traveler or the missionary, is 
16 
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heard to speak of being in the possession of differ¬ 
ent native princes, in the same region of country, and 
in the same day. In traveling twenty miles, we 
may preach in one village belonging to the English; 
another to Sindia; a third to Holkar; and a fourth the 
property of Gun puttee or Khundoba. This state of 
things existed under the native governments, and 
has been permitted to remain by the English as they 
found it. The same state of things seems to be 
alluded to in the New Testament. The servants, to 
whom a nobleman committed his goods, were re¬ 
warded by their master, according to their fidelity; 
one with “ ten cities,” another, “ with five cities.-’ 
One half of the villages in the vicinity of Ahroed- 
nuggur, are subject to Sindia or Holkar, whose capi¬ 
tals Ire in central India. The suttee has been abol¬ 
ished under the rule of the British government, but 
not in the dominions of these princes. Hence it is, 
that the suttee is performed in the very heart of the 
English possessions, but not under their govern¬ 
ment. One of these horrid scenes took place, in 
Feb. 1834, within five miles of Ahmed iniggur, and 
no notice was taken of it by the English government. 
Five widows, the wives of one chief, were burnt 
about the same time, within twenty-five miles of Bom¬ 
bay. Perhaps the English authorities cannot, con¬ 
sistently with their stipulations with these govern¬ 
ments that they will not interfere with their religion, 
directly control these things; but as they can con- 
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trol where policy requires, why may they not when 
right, and humanity demand ? 

The indulgence, which Brahmunism has re¬ 
ceived from the existing government, is, in my opi¬ 
nion, reprehensible in the highest degree* There 
are many good men, both in England and in the 
service of government in India, who are sadly 
grieved at such a state of things, but are unable to 
apply the remedy* Treaties were entered into, and 
stipulations were made with the different native 
powers, when they yielded to British domination, 
which put it beyond the power of the present Exe¬ 
cutive to pursue that stern Christian policy, which, 
as a Christian nation, to a nation of idolaters, they 
are most solemnly bound to pursue. The present 
government is reduced to the sad alternative of 
violating a most unchristian treaty, or of regarding 
it. They have received large sums of money as 
the price of idolatry, as in the case of the pilgrim- 
tax ; and perhaps still larger sums go out from their 
treasury every year, for the support of Hindoo ism, 
as in the case of the revenues allowed to different 
temples. As a sort of offset against some of these 
things, they support schools for the natives, on the 
principles of free toleration, not allowing religion of 
any kind to be taught in them. As tbe teachers 
are idolaters and priests, and the scholars are idola¬ 
ters, and need no teaching to keep them so, the free 
toleration amounts only to this, that Christianity 
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shall not be taught in them. I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing how the principle of these schools 
operates, both in Ahmednuggur, and other places, 
and have found such schools much more opposed to 
Christianity than those are, which are wholly under 
the patronage of the Hindoos themselves. 

As the Deckan, in all probability, may soon be¬ 
come the principal field for the benevolent operations 
of the American churches in Western India ; both 
on account of its presenting a wide and almost un¬ 
occupied field, and from the fact that there are there, 
fewer obstacles to the pleasant and successful prose¬ 
cution of missions by Americans, a short account of 
its former history will, I believe, be very acceptable 
to the inquiring reader. Every thing which goes to 
elucidate the history of a heathen nation, is a step 
gained towards its Christianization, Christians can¬ 
not be brought to act for the emancipation of India, 
till acorresponding/eeZing-be excited ■ and this feel¬ 
ing will not exist till there be a corresponding 
kno wledge of the character, condition, and history of 
the people for whom they are called on to feel and 
to act. 

I shall not here attempt to trace back the history 
of this part of the peninsula, beyond the first Mu- 
hummndan invasion of India, in the year 1000, 
Previous to this important epoch, the Deckanees 
seem to have been united with the other Indian 
states, in one great empire, or to have (at certain 
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periods at least) enjoyed an independent kingdom 
of their own, in which they lived, undisturbed 
by foreigners, and in the enjoyment of all the 
peace and happiness which a Hindoo govern¬ 
ment is capable of affording. So it was, when the 
Moslems first turned their hostile spears towards the 
Deckan, in the year 1292. Ramdeo was the reign¬ 
ing prince. His capital was Deoghire, now called, 
Dawlatabad, The name of the first invader, was 
Alla, nephew of the emperor of Delhi, and com¬ 
mander of his forces. As the character of the con¬ 
tending parties, the wealth and imbecility of the 
Hindoos, and the rapaciousness and cruelty of the 
Mussulmans, are developed in the account which 
has been handed down, of this first invasion of the 
Deck an, I shall give it somewhat in detail. 

The arms of the Mahummudans had now for 
more than two centuries been victorious in. Hindoo- 
etan. The terror of their approach struck a paniG 
in every heart. The rumor of an advancing army* 
reached the capital of Ramdeo—and Alla, with 
a numerous host, was soon encamped before the 
palace. Resistance was vain, and the panic-struck 
prince offered terms, Alla accepts fifty maunds 
of pure gold * a large quantity of pearls and jewels, 
fifty elephants, and one thousand horses. On these 
conditions AUa retreats. But the son of Ramdeo s 


♦ A maund is 2S lbs, avordupoiae. 
16 * 
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returning at this time, with an army to the capital, 

. attacks the retreating foe, without the order or 
knowledge of his father. Enraged at this supposed 
perfidy, the Tartars give battle to the idolaters, dis¬ 
perse them with great slaughter, and will not now 
stay the work of destruction, or spare the kingdom, 
but on the following almost incredible conditions: 
That Alla should receive, on evacuating the coun¬ 
try, six hundred maunds of pure gold, seven maunds 
of pearls, two maunds of diamonds, rubies, emer¬ 
alds, and sapphires ; a thousand maunds of silver, 
four thousand pieces of silk, and a long list of other 
precious commodities, which surpass all belief; to¬ 
gether with the cession of Elichpoor and its de¬ 
pendencies. Laden with this rich booty, Alia re¬ 
turned, murdered his emperor, Ferose XI., who 
had come to pay him a friendly visit, and assumed 
the royal umbrella. 

Here X must be indulged in a short digression t 
for the sake of delineating more fully the character 
of this extraordinary man, Alla mounts the throne 
of Delhi in 1295 ; is twice invaded by the Moguls ; 
meets them with an army of 300,000 horse and 2700 
elephantsj repulses them with great slaughter; forms 
the plan of establishing a new religion, but is dis¬ 
suaded by a sage, named Alla ul Muluck ; devises 
a scheme for universal conquest. Fearing con¬ 
spiracies and insurrections in his empire, he de¬ 
manded of his omrahs (nobles) what were the prin- 
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cipal causes of the prevailing disorders. Among 
other causes, they declared, lt that the public use of 
wine was the source of many disorders; for when 
men form themselves into societies, for the purpose 
of drinking, their minds are disclosed to one another, 
while the strength of the liquor, fermenting their 
blood, precipitates them into the most desperate un¬ 
dertakings/* He then published an edict against 
the use of wine and strong liquors, upon pain of 
death. He himself set the example to his subjects, 
and emptied his cellars into the streets. In this, 
says the historian, he was followed by all ranks of 
people, so that for some days the common sewers 
flowed with wine. He endeavored to equalize pro¬ 
perty by laying taxes on the rich. His pomp, 
wealth, and poweT, was never equalled by any prince 
in Hindoostan; his household servants were 17,000, 
In one day he massacred in the streets of Delhi 
15,000 Mogul slaves. He is, perhaps, but a fair 
specimen of the first conquerors of India. Their 
character presents an extraordinary compound of 
the brave, the savage, the noble, the cruel, the gene¬ 
rous, the avaricious, the devout, the profane. 

Alla, now emperor, completed the conquest of the 
Deckart; and, in 1306, carried Ramdeo prisoner to 
Delhi, and made his country a province of the great 
empire. In the early part of the 14th century, the 
Emperor, Moohmnud the Third, having visited 
Deoghire, and become much captivated with the 
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place, formed the wild plan of removing his capital 
thither from Delhi, changing the name of Deoghire 
to that of Dawlatabad (or the fortunate city)* a He 
therefore “ says the historian, u gave orders for Delhi 
to be desolated, and men, women and children to 
migrate to Dawlatabad* He commanded trees to 
be tom tip by the root, and planted in regular rows, 
to afford the emigrants a shade. 7 * After having al¬ 
most ruined Delhi, and afflicted his subjects with 
incalculable losses and sufferings, by compelling 
them to remove to a strange country, 750 miles from 
their old habitations, the scheme was abandoned as 
impracticable. 

Prom the year 1347 to 1518, there reigned in the 
Deckan a succession of Mnhummiidan sovereigns, 
who seem to have been independent of the emperor 
at Delhi. On the dissolution of this Deckanee king¬ 
dom, the Deckan was divided into the four follow¬ 
ing kingdoms: Bejapoor, Berar, Golconda, and 
Ahmednuggur. Of the latter ,1 shall speak in its 
proper place, where it will be seen, that an earlier 
date is given £o the origin of that state than is assign¬ 
ed here. The seeming discrepancy doubtless arises 
from the probable fact that the real or claimed inde¬ 
pendence of Ahmednuggnr, was some few^ years 
prior to its nominal, or acknowledged indepen* 
dence. 

These independent states preserved their sove¬ 
reignty till about the year 1600, when they were 
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partially conquered by Acbur the Great, and once 
more made apart of the empire of Delhi* 

During the reign of Jehanghire, the successor of 
Acbur, the Deckan remained his tributary—half 
subdued, half independent, but always rebellious* 
The complete subjugation of the country, however, 
was left for that extraordinary character in Indian 
history, Aurungzebe. He was the “great Mogul,” 
who sat on the throne of Delhi, when the “ East In¬ 
dia Company” commenced their career in Hindoo- 
stan ■ and who is so often mentioned in the early 
history of British India* He was the great-grand¬ 
son of Acbur, and the son and successor of the em¬ 
peror Shah Jeban. He is known, also, in history, 
by the title of Allttmghire, conqueror of the world.* 
He is, as I said, called great; and so he was ] great 
in war, great in council, great in his pretensions to 
devotion, great in wading through the blood of 
his family to the throne, and greatest of all in dupli¬ 
city, dissimulation, and hypocrisy. He commenced 
his public career, when only thirteen years old, as 
viceroy of the Deckan, under Shah Jehan, his fa¬ 
ther. The different provinces were now subdued, 
and brought under a more complete subjection than 
had been done in any former reign. The capital 
was, in 1634, transferred from Dawlatabad, to the 
neighboring town of Gurka, which becoming the fa- 

* Shah Jehan means, king of the world-^Jehangire, lord of the 
world. Ornament of the world, sun of women, light of ihe seraglio, 
are terms of respect applied to honorable females. 
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vorifce residence of Aurungzebe, daring his viceroy¬ 
alty in the Deckan, received the name of Aurang¬ 
abad. 

During the long and prosperous reign of Au- 
rungzebe at Delhi, which continued fifty years, and 
concluded with his death in 1707, the Deckan re¬ 
mained a province of his vast empire* A formida¬ 
ble power was now rising in western India, which, 
during the last years of his reign, occupied all his 
resources, and could only be kept in check by his 
extraordinary mind. The Mahrathas, a people 
comparatively of recent origin, and known only as 
pirates on the coast, or marauding tribes in the in¬ 
terior, gave him great trouble. Although overaw¬ 
ed till the death of Aurungzebe, they then seized on 
most of the southern portions of his dominions, and 
set up a new empire in the western provinces of 
the Deckan. Nizam ul Muluck took the eastern 
portion, which is still held by his successors. 

Sevvajee, a name well known in Indian history, 
was the first who consolidated the Mahratha em¬ 
pire, by combining the efforts of the different milita¬ 
ry and predatory chiefs. He was born in 1626, and 
died in 1680. The Mahrathas very soon became 
possessed of the most formidable empire in India, 
In the year 1740, we find them in possession of the 
whole of the Deckan, and of the South of India, 
Their dominions, eastward, were bounded by the 
sea, and stretched north and south from Agra to 
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Cape Comorin* They had ransacked and burnt 
Delhi, the capital of the Mogul empire* The con¬ 
quests of the Mahrathas were of the worst possible 
character* They never lost their predatory habits* 
They acted the part of robbers—not of conquerors— 
who overcame, not to aggrandize themselves by 
possession, but to enrich themselves by plunder. 
They swept over the country like devouring locusts* 
They conquered, they massacred, they plundered, 
they burnt, and only left behind them the most 
dreary desolation. Their empire, though for some 
time formidable, and at different periods extensive, 
continued to wane till its final overthrow by the 
English, in IS17. 

I have given only the outlines of a history, which 
it would require some volumes to fill up. But this 
is sufficient for my present purpose. The predatory 
spirit of the Mahrathas is now broken. They are a 
peaceable, inoffensive people. Though many of the 
chiefs of their tribes are still living, and possessed of 
their hereditary estates, there seems no apprehension 
of a revolt. The people in general are extremely 
poor. The cultivators are hard working and indus¬ 
trious, and appear to be possessed of some integrity* 
Still indolence, the hereditary disease of the Hindoo, 
characterizes the majority of the people- The higher 
orders of the people are daily sinking in importance. 
Their hereditary possessions are wasting a way with¬ 
out the hope of recovery* The Brahmuns are 
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struggling to maintain their superiority, but in vain. 
Blind as the people are to their gross impositions, 
and corrupt as is the character of their priests, and 
slow as the multitude are to fleam from foreigners 
a lesson which they ought to have known long ago 
without teaching, they seem not unlikely to be com¬ 
pelled, by their poverty, and the many ills which 
they suffer, to throw off a yoke which has galled 
their race from time immemorial. The Brahmans 
in their turn complain of the degeneracy of the times, 
and long for, but despair of, the return of that 
“golden age JJ when the poor Hindoo thought it an 
honor to kiss the dust of his feet, and would n of pass 
him without an offering. If craftiness, address, and 
consummate management could extort money, (jvhere 
one would suppose none is to be had,) then the Brah¬ 
man might still be pampered on the hard-earned 
pittance of the poor: or if pride, and high pretensions 
to sanctity, and unblushing claims to divinity, could 
insure the respect and adoration of the unthinking 
multitude, the Brahrmm would not fail to be honored 
and adored, as he was wont to he in the golden age. 
God graut that the unhallowed spell may soon be 
broken—that the pride of the one, and the blind 
superstition of the other, may be forgotten in that 
universal benevolence, which breathes peace and 
good will to alL 
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CHAPTER Ill, 

Account of the Deck an con tinned .—Face of the country , climate, 
seasons, soil, productions,—Walled towns.—Open conn try*— 
Flocks and herds.—No roads.—Mode of conveyance.—Rivers.— 
Chief towns.—Sketch of Poona. 

The Deckanhas an elevation above the sea-coast 
of about 2000 feet. It may be called an extensive table 
land of the Eastern and the Western Ghauts, In 
traveling* from Bombay to Ahmednuggur, we pass 
over the low and level lands of the Concon, which 
are either occupied as rice fields, or contain large 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, and ascend these rugged 
mountains on the west, by a winding road to Kan- 
dalla, a village at the top of the Ghauts, and a place 
of some celebrity, as a convalescent station for Euro¬ 
pean invalids. This road is a work of enormous 
magnitude, and does honor to the enterprise of the 
English Government, at whose expense it was con¬ 
structed. The view from the top of the Ghauts is 
grand and beautiful. In the back ground rolls the 
western ocean, stretching to the limits of human 
vision, and losing itself in the distant view of the 
blue sky. Under your feet, but nearly two thousand 
feet below, commences an extensive plain, intersected 
by numerous streamlets, divided by deep furrows 

17 
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into rice fields, or covered with groves of the straight, 
slender, and stately cocoa-nut tree, or diversified 
with the mango tree, with its thick and beautiful 
foliage, and its wide-spreading branches. Other 
portions are overrun with an underwood, and pre¬ 
sent, from this distant and elevated point, a covering 
of eternal green* The rugged mountains themselves, 
afford the most sublime scenery. They form a most 
pleasing contrast with the surrounding country* 
Here we seem to get out of India, and once more to 
behold the scenery, and to breathe the atmosphere of 
our native land* During the rainy season, the 
natural grandeur of this scenery is greatly enhanced 
by the torrents of water which fall on these heights, 
and rush down in their forced channels, over the 
perpendicular rocks into the plain below* I have 
from one point counted more than twenty of these 
cascades, dashing over precipices of some hundred 
feet, and falling into one common basin beneath* 

As the traveler winds his way through these 
frightful cliffs, he sees men and beasts of burden, 
borne down by their heavy loads, struggling to attain 
his point of elevation ; or he may see, almost over 
his own head, but on a different bend of the same 
zigzag road, a company of travelers bending their 
course to the summit* Here he breathes a cool and 
salubrious air, and regales himself with the pure 
water of a mountain spring* As he proceeds 
onwards towards Alimediiuggur, by the way of 
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Poona 3 without descending , ho travels over an im¬ 
mense plain, diversified by gentle undulations, or 
broken up by small abrupt hills and valleys, and 
intersected by a great number of streams and rivu¬ 
lets, which take their rise among the Ghauts. He 
also crosses, if it be in the dry season, the almost 
empty channels of four or five rivers, of the magni¬ 
tude of the Hudson, the Connecticut, the Delaware, 
During the rainy seasons these channels are hill, 
and perhaps overflow their banks' (Job 6: 15—20.) 

For eight months in the year, that is, during the 
dry season, the Deckan presents but little more than 
one unbroken waste of barrenness and desolation* 
No hedges or fences j do houses except in the vil¬ 
lages; no vegetation, except here and there a field 
about a well, or reservoir of water, called a garden ; 
and is artificially watered ; and scarcely a tree to 
cheer the prospect, except it be a fruit tree, or a 
shade tree about a village. The country presents a 
dreariness of aspect which must be seen to be de¬ 
scribed. From November till about the first of July, 
the country presents but one dismal aspect of parched 
earth, and barren rock. (Isa. 15: 6,} But on the 
return of the rains, about the middle of June, grass, 
flowers, vines, weeds, and a most luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion of every description, spring up, as if by magic; 
and the fields, which a few days before seemed as 
destitute of the root or seed of vegetation as the ash- 
heap, are now covered with green herbage, The 
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barren rock seems to have vegetated* A11 nature 
smiles. The flocks and the herds are no longer 
obliged to thrust their noses into the earth, that they 
may crop the dried stems of the grass, or extract the 
very root. They are now led out to green pastures, 
(Psalm 23 : 2,) and, soon satisfied from the abundant 
herbage, they lie down by the “side of still waters,” 
whither the shepherd, or the herdsman, has guided 
them ; or repose tinder the shade of the mango. 

The eight dry months include both the cool and 
the hot seasons. The cool season commences with 
November; and the hot season with March. The 
atmosphere in the Deckan, during the cool season, is 
dry, clear, and cool. The variations of heat and 
cold during the twenty-four hours, are much greater 
than in Bombay ; and, in consequence, the climate 
l s not so favorable at this particular season of the 
year, as it is on the sea-coast* The extremes of cold 
and heat from twelve at night to twelve at noon, are 
about 45 and 80 degrees. Seldom however does 
the mercury fall below 50 degrees, or rise above 70 
or 75. 

From the first of March the weather becomes 
warm; but not always uncomfortably so, till the 
commencement of the hot winds } about the tenth of 
the month. These winds are a kind of sirocco, 
and resemble in a degree the heated air from the 
mouth of a burning furnace. There is nothing, 
however, pestilential in them. Europeans, if they 
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are strong and healthy, do not suffer from this sea¬ 
son ; and those who are debilitated probably do not 
suffer on account of these winds, but rather on ac¬ 
count of the great degree of heat. The mercury of 
the thermometer almost daily ranges from 90° to 
100°, This is greater, perhaps, than the heat at the 
same season in Bombay. But there is this differ¬ 
ence, The nights in Bombay are as oppressive as 
the days; while in the Deckan, the nights, during a 
greater part of this season, are comparatively cool. 
Hence we throw our houses open of a night, as far 
as onr fears of thieves and robbers will allow of it; 
and by breathing the refreshing air a few hours, 
we recover, in a degree, from the lassitude of an op¬ 
pressive day. At eight or nine in the morning we 
close every door and window, and, as far as possible } 
shut out the heated atmosphere. In this way, a 
room which has thick walls, and not connected 
with the roof of the house, may be kept compara¬ 
tively, not always, tolerably cooh At four or five in 
the afternoon, our prison doors are thrown open, and 
we go forth to our duties without We can also do 
the same of a morning. The extreme heat of this 
season is moderated in Bombay by the sea-breeze, 
which daily blows during the same hours as the hot 
winds in the Deckan. These winds are rendered 
hot by their passage over a great extent of heated 
land. 

The remaining season is called the wet or rainy 
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season. This commences about the middle of June, 
and continues three, or three and a half months. 
Except in these months, a shower of rain, or a mist, 
seldom moistens the parched earth. On the sea- 
coast, the rains during this season are almost inces¬ 
sant. Day after day the water falls in torrents, until 
the tanks and reservoirs of water are overflowing, 
and many of the fields are inundated. The hea¬ 
vens are shrouded in blackness; the atmosphere, 
if not streaming with the descending flood, is damp 
and gloomy; the whole surface of the ground is 
mud and water; everything is covered with rust 
or mould ; and nothing but the “ how in the cloud,” 
can satify the mind that Bombay and the whole 
Concon is not about to sink into a watery grave. It 
need not be said that the sea-coast is an uncomfort¬ 
able as well as an unhealthful place in the rainy 
reason. 

But not so. the Deckan. This is our most de¬ 
lightful and salubrious season. There we have 
alternate rain and sunshine. Genial showers, with 
intervals of clear weather, sometimes of two or three 
days, water the fields and nourish the springing 
vegetation. All nature wears a most lovely aspect, 
and only man withholds the expression of his grati¬ 
tude to the Great Author of all his mercies. The 
quantity of rain which falls in Ahmed nuggar, is pro¬ 
bably less than a third part of what falls in Bombay. 
Hence Europeans, as far as their business will allow 
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or their means will permit endeavor to spend the 
rainy season east of the Ghauts. Poona is the most 
common place of resort. 

The month following the rainy season , that is, 
October, may be regarded, in all this part of India, 
as the most unhealthful month in the year. Its 
insalubrity arises principally from the hot weather, 
and the rapid decay of vegetable matter. The quick 
and luxurious growth of vegetation, which covered 
the whole face of the country, now vanishes more 
rapidly than it appeared. The saturated earth, 
again exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, sends 
up its vapors, and these come impregnated by the 
noxious miasma of the decaying vegetation. But, 
as has been said, the quantity of rain is moderate in 
the Deckan, when compared with that of the sea- 
coast, and consequently the vegetation is propor- 
tionably less. Hence this month in the Deckan is 
much more salubrious than in the Concern Per¬ 
sons disposed to liver complaints, or subject to rheu¬ 
matism, are perhaps the only persons who are not 
likely to enjoy better health here than in Bombay ; 
or any part of the Cone on. 

The soil of the Deckan in general is not fertile. 
If well watered and properly cultivated, it produces 
well. The cultivation in general is very miserable; 
and not a sixth part of the land is cultivated at all. 
The soil is not suited to rice. Wheat may be grown 
in abundance. Bajree, zoondlee, and gram, are the 
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staple productions of the Deckan, and supply the 
place of rice in the Coneon. Flax is grown ; but 
the only part used is the seed, from which oil is 
made. The stalks are fine and short. Hemp is 
also a common production, from which ropes, etc. 
are manufactured. From the tops of the hemp, the 
natives make an intoxicating drink. The tops are 
plucked when green; and after being dried, are 
steeped in water and drunken. This is called 
Bhang. Nearly all European vegetables flourish if 
properly cultivated. Oranges, limes, plantains, ba¬ 
nanas, shaddocks, guavas, grapes, peaches, melons, 
and citrons, only require attention, to be produced m 
„ rea t abundance. The land is never manured. 
When the soil is exhausted it can only be recovered 
by allowing it to remain fallow a few years. There 
being no wood in the Deckan the manure is con- 

slimed for fuel* . 

The people in the Deckan, do not live on their 
farms, or scattered oyer the country, but compactly 
in villages. This practice probably originated 
from the insecurity which they have experienced on 
account of robbers and plunderers, with whom the 
country was formerly,and is still in some measure, 
infested. The number, size, wealth, and population 
of the villages which the traveler meets at any given 

distance, depend very much on the fertility ol that 

part of the country. The distance from one village 
to another, is seldom less than two miles, or more 
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than six* The number of houses varies from 10 or 
12, to 3000 or 4000. Every village is surrounded 
by a wall, and secured by one or more gates* The 
wall is sixteen or eighteen feet highthe lower part 
is built of stone, and the upper part of sun-dried 
bricks* Nobody, except outcasts who are not ah 
lowed to Jive in the village, resides outside the walls, 
and no one will spend the night without the gates, 
if he can avoid it. A little before sunset, the peo¬ 
ple, who, in small villages, are mostly cultivators, 
may be seen coming from the fields in every direc¬ 
tion, bringing their farming utensils and driving their 
flocks and herds into the village* Nothing is allowed 
to remain without* When the inhabitants have re¬ 
turned, and all is secure, which is usually before 
nine o’clock, the gates are dosed, and kept during 
the night, by persons of the Mhar caste, who are 
the hereditary porters of the village* In the small 
villages, the people are all cultivators* In larger 
villages there are Brahniuns, shop-keepers, artists, 
etc* Every village, unless it be very small and 
poor, contains a temple, a chawdee, (resting place 
for travelers, and place of resort for public business,) 
and a public tank* In large villages, these public 
places are numerous. 

Another feature of the Deckan is, that there are 
neither fences, roads, nor bridges. This, however, is 
not peculiar to the Deckan* Cows, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes, are driven out from the villages in the 
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morning by their respective keepers, who attend 
them during the day, Cf leading them by the side of 
still waters, and causing them to lie down in green 
pastures*” The shepherd is always accompanied by 
his faithful dog; carries a long stick, and wears 
over his head and shoulders a coarse blanket. He 
lives on the most familiar terms with his flock; they 
know his voice, they follow him wherever he calls 
them; he brings back those which stray, watches 
over the feeble, and takes care of the young; “he 
gathers the lambs with his arms, and carries them in 
his bosom, and gently leads those that are with 
young.” The pasture-grounds are for the common 
use of all, The shepherd and herdsman lead their 
flocks and herds wherever they choose, except over 
the tilled fields. These are not separated from the 
grazing lands by any fence or other barrier, but are 
guarded daring the time of the ripening ofthecrop,or 
of the harvest, for the twofold purpose of securing the 
grain from the grazing cattle, and from the depreda¬ 
tion of birds and wild beasts. A rude scaffold is 
built for this purpose in the centre of the field, and 
a temporary hut (Isa. 1: 8.) for the accommodation 
of the watchman. This office is generally perform¬ 
ed by a lad, (he son of the husbandman, or some 
one employed by him for the purpose. The wild 
beasts which prey on the fields, are, for the most 
part, the wild hog, the bear, and deer. Those 
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which disturb the flocks and herds are, the tiger, the 
leopard, the bear, the wolf, the fox 3 and jackal. 

The villagers generally possess large numbers of 
cattle; and, bnt for their superstitious notions of ab¬ 
staining from the eating of flesh, these cattle would 
be valuable. As it is, however, they are of very lit¬ 
tle value. Their cows and goats yield bnt a small 
quantity of milk ; the wool of their sheep is extreme¬ 
ly coarse, and of very little account. Their oxen 
turn to good account, in the cultivation of their 
farms, for carrying burdens, and for riding and dri¬ 
ving^ the carriage. Those accustomed to the latter 
services, trot over the plain like horses, and are 
governed by a rope in the nose or on the horns. 
Buffaloes are used in every respect as bullocks, or 
neat cattle are, though more common than cows 
for milk, but less frequently used than oxen for 
service; The buffalo is the ugliest animal in 
Mia. He is of a dirty brown color; high bones 
and very long horns, sometimes pointing towards 
the ground, sometimes running nearly parallel with 
his back. Their horns grow at random, without the 
least form or beauty. The buffalo yields richer 
milk, and more in quantity than the cow. Still the 
latter is generally preferred. Camels are much used 
for carrying burdens. European travelers prefer 
them to any other conveyance. Natives ride them, 
European residents seldom. Asses are very com¬ 
mon about villages, where they are employed to 
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carry bricks, stone, dirt, <fec, but are not much used 
for traveling. They are regarded as an animal of 
very low caste, and their employment is similar to 
that of the working class of women. No greater 
indignity can be put on a Brahmun than to set him 
on an ass. This is sometimes done as a punish¬ 
ment for petty offences. The Deckan abounds in 
horses. They are small, called tattoos, and used 
chiefly for riding, and carrying loads. The price of 
a horse is about ten dollars. An ox is worth six 
dollars, a cow about four; a sheep or a goat half or 
thee quarters of a dollar. The natives never eat 
beef, and very few eat mutton. They live principally 
on bread made of a cheap grain, which they eat 
with a vegetable curry, or with Chili peppers. a 
a dollar will support a man on this fare for a month. 
And their clothing is proportionably cheap. 

Except the government road from Bombay to 
Ahmednuggur, there are ho roads in this part of the 
country but foot paths or bridle roads, crooked and 
difficult to be followed. A stranger cannot go from 
one village to another without a guide. While the 
natives formerly expended enormous sums, both of 
public money, and private munificence, in building 
and adorning temples, digging tanks and construct¬ 
ing holy places on their sacred streams, it never 
seems once to have occurred to them, that roads and 
bridges would be a public benefit, or a private con¬ 
venience. They traversed the country on horse- 
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back, or on foot; and conveyed the produce of the 
country to market on bullocks. These travel about 
ten miles a day, in companies of hundreds, some¬ 
times of thousands. The men who perform this 
service aTe all called a Rringaries,” or carriers of 
grain. This is their profession through life. They 
travel from one part of the country to another in 
large bodies, with their wives, children, dogs, and 
all they possess. They carry grain, or other mer¬ 
chandise, not on their own account, but as agents 
for others. The men go armed with swords, shields, 
and matchlocks, against robbers; and sometimes, if 
the country be insecure, they employ a guard of 
Bheeis. These are the people who are employed 
to supply armies when in the field with provisions; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that two contending 
armies allow them to pass and repass without mo¬ 
lestation, though they may be known to be victual¬ 
ing the enemy’s camp. They travel during the 
day about ten miles, allowing their bu Hocks to graze 
by the way. At night they encamp in a plain, un¬ 
lade their bullocks, form a wall of defence on three 
sides, by means of the bags of grain, and place their 
families, their household furniture, and their cattle, 
in the centre. The latter are arranged in a line, 
and connected together by means of ropes or chains. 
Around the whole they place their dogs, who give 
the earliest notice of the approach of intruders; and 
18 
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if they he ill an insecure part of the country, one of 

the Binjaries stands sentry. 

During more than half the year, the largest 
rivers in the Deckan—-rivers as large as the Con¬ 
necticut and Hudson—are fordable. On the approach 
of the rains they are swollen, and fill their broad 
channels. They are then crossed in boats. These 
boats, except where the government have provided 
them, are frequently only such as the traveler con¬ 
structs for himself on the spot. He takes a sleeping 
cot, (native bedstead, which is strung with broad 
tape,) and binds on a sufficient quantity of gourd 
shells to make it buoyant, under the weight to he put 
on it; or the same object is gained by attaching four 
inverted earthen vessels to the corners of the cot. 
Europeans, even ladies, have often been obliged to 
cross large rivers on this frail craft. 

The principal town in the Deckan is Poona. 
Ahmednuggur is the second place of importance. 
In the next rank may be placed Seroor, Malagaum, 
and Sholapool, which are military stations of the 
British government. Nassic, which is a missionary 
station "of the church of England, and Junere, 
which, though not the residence of Europeans, is 
the next most desirable spot for the establishment of 
a mission. One person who shall occupy this station 
should be a physician. Poona and Ahmednuggur 
excepted I need say no more of these towns, than 
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that they are central locations, mostly situated on 
principal roads; and they contain from 10 to 40,000 
inhabitants* 

Poona was the capital of the Peshwa and of the 
Mahratha empire, situated about thirty miles east of 
the Ghauts, N. 3at. 18° 30"* Considered as a capital 
of dominions so extensive, Poona was never large. 
It did not contain in the days of the Peshwa, more 
than about 100,000 inhabitants, and its native popu¬ 
lation has probably not increased since* Another 
singular feature of Poona is, that it was never for¬ 
tified with a wall like the other towns and villages 
in the Decfcan* It is situated in an open, defence¬ 
less plain, two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and at the junction of the rivers Moota and 
Moola* These livers after their junction form the 
Mootamoola, which runs into the Beema* This 
river afterwards forms a junction with the Krishna, 
which falls into the Bay of Bengal, thus forming, 
during the rainy season, a water com muni cation 
from within seventy-five miles of the western coast 
of India, to Madras or Calcutta* Though not for¬ 
tified by walls, or by natural defence. Poona was 
still a very convenient capital* There are, in the 
vicinity, several hill fortresses, to which, in case 
of an attack, the people fled with the archives and 
the valuables of the place, after having set fire to 
the city. 

Poona contains several rather elegant buildings. 
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truly elegant after their style* With the European 
taste of convenience and beauty, we regard the low 
entrance, the narrow flights of steps, and the small 
windows, or rather loop-holes of the palaces at Poo¬ 
na, as any thing but elegant or comfortable* Nor 
are we better pleased with gildings and gaudy paint* 
ings on the walls. Still we admire their dimensions, 
their architecture, and their Asiatic splendor. Two 
or three of these palaces, which were built by the 
last Peshwa, and fancifully named after the days of 
the week, are still standing ■ one is now occupied for 
an English school, and another is devoted to the 
purposes of government. It is said to have been the 
original design of the Peshwa to erect seven palaces, 
to be called Sunday, Monday, etc* Whether they 
were all to have been in Poona is uncertain. When 
he was dethroned he was erecting a palace at Phool- 
shair, fifteen miles distant, which still remains in¬ 
complete* 

The streets of Poona, which arc narrow, crook* 
ed, and badly paved, are also fancifully named after 
mythological personages, adding the termination 
warree, (street,) and the members of the Hindoo pan¬ 
theon are represented by paintings on the exterior of 
the houses* So that as one traverses the streets, he 
may read the history of the Braliminieal deities* 

A complete and most beautiful view of Poona, 
with its palaces; its numerous temples pointing their 
unhallowed spires to heaven ; its gardens, orchards 
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of mango trees, and plantations; its cantonments, 
and European settlements, and the extensive plains 
stretching on every side to the horizon, and inter- 
ruptedonly by a garden, a tope of trees, or a little 
hillock, may be had from Parwuttee Hill, about a 
mile west of the town* This hill itself is a most 
picturesque, charming spot, rising in the midst of 
a fertile plain, to the height of a few hundred feet, 
and covered at the top with a rich and elegant esta¬ 
blishment of temples, and other idolatrous buildings. 
These, when illuminated on certain festivals, afford 
the spectator, in the city, a most brilliant and beauti¬ 
ful spectacle* In descending from this delightful 
spot, by a broad flight of stone steps, you see at the 
bottom a large square field, enclosed with high brick 
walls* This is the field in which the Peshwa used, 
annually, to assemble the Brahmuus from all parts 
of the country, and give them alms on a certain feast 
day. Begging their way from all parts of India, 
they came to Poona, when they were marked and 
shut into this field. They were then called out, one 
at a time, and the gratuity bestowed. The Peshwa 
is said also to have offered premiums to the com¬ 
petitors for literary merit. An examination was an¬ 
nually held at Parwuttee, when the successful were 
rewarded with medals, sums of money, or other prU 
zes, according to their respective attainments. 

There was another annual assemblage at Poona, 
near the same time, with the one above mentioned, 
of a more imposing, but of a less amiable characT 
18 * 
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ter* I mean the festival of the Dussura (doorga 
pooga). On this occasion, the great Mahratha 
chiefs were in the habit of assembling at Poona, ac¬ 
companied by prodigious bodies of their followers, 
for the celebration of this festival, preparatory to 
their predatory incursions. Having propitiated the 
goddess with offerings, and sacrifices of sheep, and 
consecrated their horses, by offering to each of 
them a victim, they set out on their plundering ex¬ 
peditions, in the surrounding country, making lit¬ 
tle distinction in their robberies, between friend and 
foe. 

But Poona is changed* It fell under the power 
of British arms, in 1817. One day the banners of 
the Peshwa waved over his palace, and the streets 
of Poona were crowded with the proudest and 
bravest army in India, The next day, that army 
was repulsed and scattered ] the Peshwa, a fugitive 
in bis own country, hunted from fortress to fortress 
like a dog driven from his kennel. The English 
flag was waving over the royal mansion, and an 
English collector of revenue occupied the palace of 
the haughty Bajee How. The oriental magnifi¬ 
cence of his court vanished in a day; the native 
town fell into comparative insignificance, and the 
graceful turban, and the stately elephant, and all 
the glittering trappings of Asiatic grandeur, gave 
place to the military cap, the hat, the horse, and the 
less gaudy equipage of the European. All the great 
functionaries of the former government were re- 
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duced to the condition of dependents, or they vol¬ 
untarily abandoned their country to seek a better 
fortune elsewhere, or followed Bajee Kow to his ex¬ 
ile- The European cantonments have grown into 
a town, adorned with an English church, laid out 
in elegant streets, which are enclosed with hedges of 
the milk bush, or the prickle pear, with English 
houses, surrounded with beautiful gardens which 
are enclosed with hedges, and yield nearly every 
European vegetable, and every kind of tropical fruit, 
Poona contains a bazar, which supplies the inhabit¬ 
ants with every production of the country, and al¬ 
most every comfort or luxury of Europe or China, 
Few places in India, can vje with Poona, for the 
beauty of its situation, or the salubrity of its climate* 

It is still the metropolis of the Decks o. It is 
preferred as a residence, by learned Brahmuns and 
rich natives, and is a favorite resort of devotees ; and 
no less a favorite resort for Europeans, All who can 
leave Bombay during the rainy season, take np their 
residence at Poona* The quantity of rain which falls 
here is sinall, when compared to that at Bombay. 
There is at Poona a Sanskrit college, patronized by 
the government, but wholly under the control of the 
natives. Here Brahmuns are taught their ancient 
and sacred language, which few among the priests 
at this day understand. 

The military force at Poona is necessarily con¬ 
siderable, It generally amounts to about two regi¬ 
ments of European infantry, a corps of horse artil- 
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levy, a corps of engineers, and two or three regi¬ 
ments of native sepoys. These are all officered 
by Europeans. No native, whatever may be his 
character as a soldier, can hold a commission. 
The number of European soldiers in Poona is about 
2OG0J and the whole number of European gentle¬ 
men including officers and civilians, public func¬ 
tionaries and private residents, may be 200, There 
are two chaplains and two churches, and two Scot¬ 
tish missionaries, who, besides their various labors 
among the Hindoos, preach regularly in English, 
and have a Presbyterian church of a goodly num¬ 
ber of members** This is composed of soldiers, and 
such gentlemen and ladies as have been educated in 
the Scottish church, or from preference have since 
joined it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ahniedmiggur.—A district of the same name-when formed—taken 
bv the English—its ancient grandeur—present state.—Ruins of 
Mosques—Tom bs—Gardens—Aqueducts,—Fortifications m t he 
Deck an— HiU forts—Excavated temples—The moral condition of 
the country.—An extensive field for Missionary Jabor.^ 

Aumevxvggur is a town eighty-three miles 
north-east of Poona. It was built by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, (from whom it seems to have derived its name,) 
in 1493, who made it the capital of an independent 

* This mission has since beeen reduced to one member. 
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state of the same name. This dynasty continued 
till the year 1600, when, in the events of revolution, 
it became a province of the Mogul Empire, in the 
reign of the renowned Emperor Acbur. It continu¬ 
ed under the government of the sovereigns of Delhi, 
till the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, when it was 
seized on by the Mahrathas, and made a part of the 
Peshwa J s dominions, till 1797, when he was forced 
to cede it to the Dowlet Row Sindia, when he was 
forced to yield it to the superior claim of the British 
bayonet in 1803. The city was taken by Gen. Welles¬ 
ley, the present Duke of Wellington. The fort has ever 
since been retained by the English. The city how¬ 
ever was ceded to the Peshwa in the following year, 
who seems to have possessed it till the overthrow of 
his empire by the English, in 1817. Since that pe¬ 
riod it has remained a part of the dominion of 
the Honorable Company, and an important military 
and civil station. From its central position in the 
Deckan, and its proximity to the territories of the 
Nizam ofHydrabad, on the east, it is a place of great 
importance in the defence of the country. It has no 
natural fortifications, nor is there any hill fortress 
in the vicinity; its fort, half a mile from the town, is 
a place of great strength, and capable of sustaining 
a long siege. The town is situated in an open 
plain, which forms, with circular ranges of hills, an 
amphitheatre of about fifteen miles in diameter. 

The population, wealth, and appearance of Ah- 
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mednuggur has, within these few years, considerably 
increased* This has been chiefly owing to the 
great accession of merchants, artisans, and laborers, 
who have been drawn thither on account of the 
military force, and the civil corps, which have been 
stationed there. The native population is estimated 
at 50,000; and the number of Europeans, including 
about 800 soldiers, is between 900 and 1000* No 
European (with two or three exceptions) lives with¬ 
in the walls of the town* Their houses, surrounded 
for the most part by beautiful gardens, are scattered 
about the environs of the town, some to the distance 
of three miles, and generally situated on rising 
grounds, for the benefit of a cool and pure air. Car¬ 
riage roads have been constructed from the fort, in 
which stands the church, to the dwelling of nearly 
every European* The roads, bridges, barracks, hos¬ 
pitals, mess-houses, English dwellings, and every 
work of foreign artifice, which has, within these 
few years, been constructed by the English, form a 
singular contrast with the native huts of the poor, or 
the massy, expensive, and uncomfortable houses of 
the more wealthy* These are improvements which 
have added much to the importance of the place. 
Stiff, Ahmednnggur is far, very far, inferior in point 
of wealth and grandeur to what she was ia the days 
of her Mohamedan masters. Nearly a century and 
a half has now elapsed since those mighty conquer¬ 
ors possessed the city, and to this day, almost every 
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rod of ground bears some testimony to the grandeur 
of thei r dy n asty. P at ac es , mosques, tombs, ga r de n s, 
aqueducts, tanks, public buildings, and private 
dwellings, of great magnificence, are every where to 
be seen, both in the city and for several miles on 
either side; some in perfect repair, some in ruins, 
and others falling to decay; but all indicate a state 
of grandeur and wealth which is nowhere to be 
seen at the present day. The most perfect speci¬ 
mens of the remains are the mosques and the tombs. 
Some of these are as entire as if they were but of 
yesterday. There are two relicks of Moslem gran¬ 
deur, which, in particular, demand the attention of 
the traveler. The one is the Palace at Fariah Bliag, 
three miles from town, and the other Salabat Khan’s 
Tomb, six miles distant, and on the summit of the 
highest hill in the neighborhood. 

The palace, which is an octagon of immense di¬ 
mensions, stands on an artificial island in the centre 
of a beautiful artificial lake of some acres. The 
lake, again, is in the centre of a large garden, which 
contains three or four hundred acres of excellent 
land, and appears, from the numerous fruit and 
flower trees still remaining, to have been an Eden, 
in which the eye was regaled, and the taste gratified 
with all the beauty and all the luxury of the East. 
An artificial rivulet, fed from a river at some miles 
distant, watered the garden, and supplied the lake ; 
and fountains were playing at different distances 
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from the gate of the garden to the palace and others 
in front of the principal entrance to it* By whom 
this noble pile was built, at what period, or to what 
purpose it was devoted, does not appear. The 
whole central part of the edifice is a rot undo, ter¬ 
minating in a vast dome, a little higher than the 
common roof, which is flat, and forms a promenade. 
On the four principal sides, in the second story, there 
are four enclosed rooms about forty feet by twenty. 
The remainder of the building consists of open 
apartments, which look towards the garden, in 
every direction, through arches. There was origin¬ 
ally neither bridge nor causeway to the palace. The 
only communication was by water. The present 
causeway is of recent construction. The rivulet 
still feeds the lake, and the garden is still a fertile 
field. The palace and farm, as it Is now called, is 
rented by government as a place for rearing siik 
worms, and the manufacture of silk. 

The Tomb of Salabat Khan is likewise an octa¬ 
gon, and a huge pile of masonry. Above the base¬ 
ment, in which repose the ashes of the Khan, and of 
some of his family, the structure is three stories high, 
and each story, I should judge, thirty feet. The 
centre, like that of the palace, is one immense arch, 
extending quite to the top of the edifice, and the 
spaces between this arch, or rotmido, and the outer 
wall, form, in reference to the former, three galleries, 
one above another. The whole, though apparently 
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unfinished, is a work of great labor and expense, 
and remains a very striking monument of human 
pride and folly, 

Ahmednuggur is surrounded by a wall about 
fifteen feet high, constructed partly of stone and 
partly of sun-dried bricks, and is entered by eight 
gates, which are closed of a night and kept by 
sepoys. The town, like most of the villages and 
towns in the Deckao, presents a most dismal appear¬ 
ance to the stranger. The streets, for the most part, 
are narrow, crooked, and dirty ■ and the houses low, 
flat roofed, and covered with earth. Grass may be 
seen growing on their roofs, and the sluggish ass 
grazing there, or the roguish goat leaping from roof 
to roof in search of the best pasture. The Mohame- 
dans bear a much greater proportion to the Hindoo 
population than is usual in India. There still re¬ 
main here a few families of high birth, who hold a 
part of the estates of their forefathers. But in general 
they are reduced to poverty and degradation. I 
know not how they restrain their indignation when 
they witness the desecration of the tombs, the tem¬ 
ples, and the dwellings of their fathers. Many of 
these are fitted up as dwellings for Europeans, 
Christians, whom they affect to despise, proudly and 
thoughtlessly trample on the graves of their fathers. 
Others are converted into stables, shops, offices, pris¬ 
ons, hospitals, and manufactories. Even the more 
humble monuments in their common burying-places 
19 
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have been leveled to the ground, for the sake of 
the stones, to be used in the erection of houses 
for Europeans. Their glory has departed. Ichabod 
is written on every thing which once showed how 
great and how proud the Moslems were. 

I have alluded to the natural fortifications of the 
Deckan. These are too remarkable to be passed un¬ 
noticed. The Deckan may properly be called one 
immense plain. But it is not ^infrequently diversi¬ 
fied by beautiful rising grounds, varying in height 
and size, from the little graceful hillock, to the 
mountain of several hundred feet Most of these 
have a smooth table land on their summits, and the 
larger ones are encircled with a belt of rock just be¬ 
low their tops. This rock is, by nature, scarped 
neatly perpendicularly, so as to render the ascent 
generally impassable, except by artificial means. The 
warlike Mahrathas did not lose sight of this mode of 
defence to their country. Winding or zigzag Toads 
are formed on the surface of the hill, by which the 
ascent is comparatively easy, as far as the rocky 
belt. A pass is then cut through the rock, hy which 
men, and sometimes horses could ascend by flights 
of steps to the summit. Sometimes this passage is 
subterraneous, as at Dawlatabad; in which case, 
the strength of the fort is considerably increased. 
If the rock, in any place, be defective, the breach is 
supplied by a walk A garrison is posted on the top, 
and batteries planted on the walls. 
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As a description of one of these fortifications is, 
with a few exceptions, a description of the whole, I 
shall only speak of one which I have ascended and mi¬ 
nutely observed. This is in the vicinity of Junere, 
forty miles to the north of the city of Poona. There 
is but one path which leads to the summit, and this 
winds nearly half way around the surface of the hill, 
before reaching the encircling rock, and is so nar¬ 
row that two men can scarcely walk abreast. Al¬ 
most every foot of this path is exposed to the unob¬ 
structed fire of the battery above. We were not 

convinced of the great strength of the place till we 

arrived at the gate near the commencement of the 
rocky belt which forms the chief defence of the fort. 
As the huge gate, set with great iron spikes, or co¬ 
vered with thick sheets of iron, grated on its rusty 
hinges, one was reminded of Milton’s description of 
the infernal gate. We then began to ascend the 
steps, and passed successively through five similar 
gates, all of which seem to bid defiance against any 
power which can be brought to act against them in 
their peculiar situation. Nothing but the well-di¬ 
rected shells of the English, could ever have caused 
a garrison here to surrender. On the top, are de¬ 
caying barracks, houses, magazines, and reservoirs 
of excellent water. Nearly all these forts are in the 
hands of the English, but very few of them are 
garrisoned. 

The excavated temples of this part of the coun- 
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try are, perhaps, still greater objects of curiosity to 
the common traveler, than the hill forts. They 
are very numerous. The principal ones are at 
Carlee, Junere, and Ellora. The latter are the 
most magnificent, and are said to be unrivaled by 
any human work on the face of the earth, the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt not excepted. Some of these are 
more than a hundred feet in length, by fifty broad r 
and three stories hi eh. As I cannot describe the 

D 

whole, for they are very numerous, and of a great 
variety of forms and dimensions, I will endeavor to 
give some idea of one here called Keylas. This* 
though superior to the others, does not, in its general 
features, greatly differ from them, except that it is a 
temple externally^ as well as internally. That is* 
after the temple was excavated, with doors, porticoes, 
altars, and images, and the whole internal part 
complete, the portion of the mountain above it was 
removed, so as to form a temple externally, with 
dome, spire, and court-yard; and the whole one 
entire piece, and of the same rock, every part re- 
maining unmoved, as nature created the mountain. 
The first object in excavating these temples was, to 
select the side of a hill where was a solid rock, 
without rent or fissure. It was then scarped down 
till there remained a perpendicular side to the rock 
high enough for the gate-way. Then proceeded 
the work of excavation from the top of the intended 
room downwards, leaving portions of the rock for 
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pillars of support to the roof, for idols, and any pur¬ 
pose as required. The pillars are carved and orna¬ 
mented with figures of men, beasts, and fictitious 
animals. Figures of every description, and some of 
them shockingly obscene, are carved on the walls. 
But it is not my object here to describe the caves, 
but only to tell you that they exist in the Deckan. 

I have said that the physical aspect of the 
Deckan is bleak and barren. Would to God that 
its moral aspect were not more so. Here are tem¬ 
ples, and priests, and holy places, and altars, and 
sacrifices, and holy days, and gods many, and lords 
many; but no temple is here reared to the worship 
of Jehovah; no priest, as a good shepherd, brings 
the wandering sheep into the fold; no place is 
sacred to the praises of the Most High ; no sacrifice 
is made to the only living and true God; no day is 
hailed as a welcome cessation from labor, and a day 
of holy rest, when the soul may find repose on the 
precious promises of God’s word. From the cradle 
to the grave, generations after generations of this 
wretched people, worship they know not what, and 
believe they know not why. 

But, blessed be God, there now appears a re¬ 
deeming spirit for this deluded race. It is not yet 
fifteen years since missionaries were prohibited from 
entering the Deckan. An attempt was made about 
that time, to distribute books and tracts in Poona 
and its vicinity. Two natives, one a Jew, were 
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despatched for that purpose. They came to the city 
of Poona, and there commenced their work. The 
Brahmuns no sooner ascertained the nature of their 
embassy, and the character of their books, than they 
preferred complaints against them to the English 
Collector* the chief magistrate of the city. He ar¬ 
dently espoused the cause of the Brahmuns, seized 
the books, and imprisoned the missionaries. It is 
said that he indulged, in the presence of the natives, 
in bitter imprecations against the missionaries in 
Bombay, who were the agents in this affair; and 
told the people that they were greatly abused by this 
attempt against their religion, and assured them that 
they should have redress. The books were indig¬ 
nantly kicked about the streets, and finally sent back 
to Bombay, with the two assistant missionaries, 
under a guard of soldiers. The whole was done, 
no doubt, under the pretence of non-interference 
with the religion of these newly acquired subjects ; 
and from an apprehension of a revolt, if any at¬ 
tempts to introduce Christianity should be allowed. 
The policy of Government might, at that time, 
seem to require this precaution. But where is the 
Christian principle which allows a Christian- na¬ 
tion to conquer and to hold possession of an idola¬ 
trous nation on terms like these? The Great Judge 
and Disposer of nations will vindicate or condemn. 
He is not an idle spectator among the nations of the 
earth. 
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Four or five years elapsed before any further 
attempts seem to have been made to introduce the 
gospel at Poona, An attempt was then made by 
the Scottish mission. Two of their number made a 
preaching tour as far as Poona, They preached in 
the streets, distributed tracts, and held public discus¬ 
sions, Complaints against them were brought to 
the Collector, the gentleman above-named. He had 
not been sustained by the Bombay Government in 
the violent measures which he pursued in the 
former instance, and he now saw fit to adopt a 
more lenient course* He inquired of the complain¬ 
ants what the missionaries did, that rendered them 
so offensive—if they resorted to any violence, or 
used any compulsion in their attempts to propagate 
Christianity? They answered, no; but that they 
talked and argued continually against Hindooism, 
and in favor of Christianity, and distributed books* 
Well, said the magistrate, I will allow you the 
same privilege* Go talk , and argue , and overthrow 
their religion, if you can, 

Since that period the apprehensions of Govern¬ 
ment have been greatly allayed; and missionaries 
have been allowed to traverse the country in any 
direction they choose. Missionary stations have 
since been formed at Poona,, Ahmednoggur, and 
Nassic; and tours for preaching the gospel, and the 
distributing of tracts and books have been made 
from Candish to Goa, and from the Ghauts to Jalna 
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and Sholapoor, These, however, are but scoutings 
and skirmishings through the enemy’s country. Only 
a small part of the towns and villages, have yet 
been so much as once visited by a missionary; and 
probably not a fourth part of the population of the 
towns where missionaries reside, has even heard the 
doctrines of the cross. It is better to consider here 
what remains to be done^ than what has been done* 
We will make Abmednoggur the point from 
which, as a centre, we will look abroad over the 
spiritual waste of the Mahratha country. On every 
side appears a vast moral desert. Looking west¬ 
ward, we see a single missionary station at Poona, 
eighty-three miles distant Here there is one Scot¬ 
tish missionary. To the northeast there is the sta¬ 
tion at Nassie, 100 miles, and two missionaries of 
the church of England. Casting the eye to the 
north, it meets not with a cheering spot, till it stretches 
beyond the confines of India, and not then, unless 
the station at Mongolia should fall in the range. 
Bearing to the northeast, we find missionaries at 
Delhi, 830 miles ; at Agra, 750; at Allahabad, 500; 
and Benares, 550 miles. To the east, there is not a 
missionary this side of the Bengal Presidency. At 
Nagpoor, 300 miles, there is a single chaplain, but 
not a missionary till we reach Orissa. To the 
southeast there are no preachers of the gospel, this 
side of Hydrabad. A chaplain resides there, but no 
missionary. At the south we find the first mission- 
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aries at Belgaum, 300 miles. Taking the above 
named places, as limits, the area included can be 
scarcely less than BOO miles by 1000 square ; and 
contains a population probably of 40,000,000one 
fourth of whom speak the Mahratha language. 

Such is the extent of the unevangelized regions 
in the interior of India ; and, for the most part, com¬ 
prised within the limits of the Deckan, And it 
should not be overlooked, that many of the places 
named above as limits^ may again be regarded as 
centres , having about them as wide an extent of 
unevangeJized country as Ahmednuggnn Of the 
thousands of towns and villages comprehended in 
this region of country, by far the greater number 
has never yet been visited by a Christian missionary* 
Previous to the establishment of the American mis¬ 
sion at Ahmednuggur, in Dec. 1S31, members of the 
Scottish mission had, in two instances, made preach¬ 
ing tours as far east as that city. The gospel has 
now for more than four years been preached daily 
at Abmednuggur, and great quantities of tracts, books 
and portions of the Scriptures have been distributed 
both in the city and through the adjacent country* 
More than a hundred and fifty villages in the Ahmed- 
nuggar district have been visited by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries ; three tours have been made into the 
dominions of the Tsizam of Hydrabad, as far east as 
Jalna; and other tours have been made to the west 
and to the south through the Poona district, and also 
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through the territory of the Raja of Sattara. When 
we consider how many villages there are in the 
Deckan, which have never yet received a single 
visit from a missionary, and how few of the inhabit* 
ants of those which have been visited, not more pro¬ 
bably than one tenth, sometimes not a hundredth, ever 
come near the missionary to hear his message, we 
shall again exclaim, surely " darkness covers that 
land, and gross darkness the peopled 

If the heart of the Christian sickens when he 
contemplates the general fact that so vast a poptila* 
tion is, in the 19th century, still enveloped in the 
accumulated darkness of ages, and for the most 
part, without the means of being enlightened, how 
much more must his sympathies be enlisted, when 
lie looks more minutely into their moral condition, 
when he contemplates the bondage of superstition, 
the abominations, the cruelties, and the general 
wretchedness, which idolatry has, from generation 
to generation, entailed on this mighty mass of human 
beings. The debt which the church of Christ owes 
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to these 40 millions is no Jess imperious, because the 
sufferers do not themselves present their claims. 
The starving, diseased beggar, may not be able to 
plead his case before you in person. Rut who wilt 
say that he, on this account, has no claims on your 
charity, no demands on your humanity? Such ia 
the nature of the claims of the heathen. Their cry 
for help is heard in the sad tale of their miseries* 
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Their appeal to your compassion comes in the dis¬ 
gusting story of their abominations. 

1 he simple fact that this extensive inland coun¬ 
try has, within these few yeais,been thrown open to 
the labors of missionaries, ought doubtless to be re¬ 
garded as a divine intimation that the long night of 
death, which has for centuries brooded over this land, 
is now about to disappear, and the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness ere long is to arise, and to make this “ region 
and shadow of death,” as a city that needeth not the 
light, because the Lord God is the light thereof. It 
ought to speak with a voice that shall thrill the heart 
of every Christian. 

I have said the whole Mahratha country, and 
perhaps I may say the whole of India, is laid open 
to missionary labors. Missionaries, however, would 
not be allowed to reside in every part of the coun¬ 
try. They may travel, preach, and distribute books 
any where, if they have English protection j and 
they may settle in any part of the Company’s pos¬ 
sessions, with the permission of government, which 
is almost certain to be obtained. In this the native 
inhabitants of the place have no voice. They may 
neither encourage nor wish the missionaries to set¬ 
tle among them. If the government permit, there 
is no one who can prevent it. In this way mission¬ 
aries may settle any where in the Mahratha coun¬ 
try, with the same prospect of success as is experi¬ 
enced, or is anticipated, at Poona, or Ahmednuggur. 
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They have no obstacles to fear but such as arise 
from the stupidity and the prejudices of the natives, 
and from their aversion to hear the truths of the 
gospel. It is doubtful, in my opinion, whether this 
field will be open in any other sense, until it shall 
be occupied as it now is. There can, properly speak¬ 
ing, be no demand for the gospel, in any better sense 
of the term, till it shall be known, embraced, and 
appreciated. Should the door, which in the provi¬ 
dence of God, is now open to the interior of the Pen¬ 
insula, not be entered, we know not how soon it 
may be closed; and years may roll away, and other 
countless millions sink to perdition, before the same 
door shall be opened again. Whether missions in 
this part of the country would be attended with any 
more visible success , than has been experienced in 
other parts of Western India, does not affect the 
question of our duty, nor is it needful for us to know. 
This is only known, and can only be affected by 
Him who gives efficacy to means. That the 
gospel should be preached to every creature, is a 
simple command , binding on us. We must stand 
or fall in the judgment of onr Divine Master, not 
according to the conversion of every nation, but ac¬ 
cording to our efforts to evangelize every nation. 
Hence, it may be urged, that guilt attaches itself 
to the Christian woTld, and to every individual 
Christian, if every field is not occupied as soon as, 
by the providence of God, it is laid open. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mission at Ahmednuggur—its origin—labors.— Death of Mt. Hervey, 
—Removal of Mr. Graves,—First convert.—Three Hindoos bap¬ 
tized.—Arrival of Mr. Boggs.—First Monday, Jan. 1833,—Inquiry 
Meeting.—Baptize four natives.—Means employed in the Mission, 

The American mission In Ahmednuggur was 
commenced in December, 1831. The Bombay 
mission had been reinforced the preceding March, 
by the arrival of Messrs, Hervey, Ramsey, and 
Read, A new station was, from that period, in 
contemplation, but no measures were taken to effect 
its establishment, till the following October, when 
Mr. Allen and myself undertook a tour into the 
Deckan, for the triple purpose of preaching the gos¬ 
pel, of attending the Missionary Union at Poona, 
and selecting a location for the contemplated mis¬ 
sion, We accordingly visited Kullian, Junere, Se- 
roor, and Ahmednoggur, in reference to the latter 
object, preaching the gospel, and distributing books 
in all the intermediate villages. The tour occupied 
five weeks. We traveled four hundred miles, and 
visited about fifty villages. It resulted in the selec¬ 
tion of Ahmednuggur as the most eligible spot for 
the establishment of the new station. Junere was 
regarded as a desirable location, but could not be 
occupied for the want of a physician* It is neither 
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a civil, nor a military station of the Government, and 
consequently no English surgeon is stationed there. 
We cannot occupy such towns, till we can have 
missionary physicians. 

We found Ahmednuggur a large and an increas¬ 
ing town. It was once the capital of a large Mu- 
hmnmudan kingdom; and had but a year or two 
previous been selected as a principal civil and mili¬ 
tary station in the Deckan, second only to Poona. 
It possessed the advantages of a good climate, of 
British protection, and medical aid. It is a central 
position, is situated in the midst of a great number 
of towns and villages, some of which are of consi¬ 
derable importance. And there were at that time 
several pious gentlemen at Ahmednuggur, who ar- 
dently desired the establishment of a mission there. 
They afforded ns all the encouragement in their 

power; and it is due to Mr. R-, the Collector, to 

acknowledge;—and I feel a pleasure in the acknow¬ 
ledgment—that he most cheerfully consented to the 
proposed Mission. He is the same gentleman who 
has been already mentioned as the Collector at 
Poona, when the first attempts were made to distri¬ 
bute books in that city, where he adopted a very 
different policy in reference to Missionary opera¬ 
tions. His views had changed. He not only con¬ 
sented to our settlement in Ahmedmiggur, hut he 
afterwards showed us many kind attentions. 

The Mission having determined on Abmednug- 
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gur, as the location for a new station, Messrs. 
Graves, Hervey, Babajee, and myself, immediately 
repaired thither. The Mission commenced under 
very favorable auspices* The European residents 
received us kindly; and the natives were too little 
acquainted with the nature of missionary opera- 
tions to receive us otherwise* During the first 
three or four months, we could preach to large 
assemblies of natives, wherever we chose, either at 
our own houses, or in any part of the town. They 
were always orderly, and generally attentive. But 
the novelty soon wore away; our object became 
known: the spirituality of the gospel was disco¬ 
vered ; and, what no doubt was the greatest offence 
in the eyes of the Brail minis, it was also discovered 
that Christianity and Hi ndooism could have no com¬ 
munion. The mi compromising nature of Chris¬ 
tianity is, every where, in the opinion of the hea¬ 
then, its most forbidding feature. 

The Brahmuns began first to treat our instruc¬ 
tions with indifference, and then with contempt 
On several occasions they abused us in the streets, 
and made our labors by the wayside, and in the chief 
places of concourse, uncomfortable, and oftentimes 
very trying. They instigated the boys to hoot at 
us, and pelt us with dirt and stones. Babajee was, 
at this time, indefatigable and persevering. His 
labors were indeed “labors of love,” for his poof 
countrymen, and labors too of patience and afflic- 
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tion. These indignities, though aimed more par¬ 
ticularly at him, did not seem to dishearten him. 
No part of his character exhibits him in a more 
pleasing light than his conduct towards the perse* 
cutmg Brahmuns. When they mocked and reviled, 
he ceased not to reason with them,, to warn them, 
and to pray for them. He always reasoned with 
mildness and love, but oftentimes with an earnest¬ 
ness and pungency which greatly annoyed them. 
Still they could not but entertain for him a sort of 
respect, on account of his stern integrity, and for the 
unabated interest-which he manifested in spite of all 
their abuse towards him. They were convinced, 
I believe, that he was a sincere worshiper of the 
eternal and invisible God. 

At this period, Mr. Graves was our principal 
preacher in the native language, Mr, Hervey and 
myself had not then been in the country a year, and 
of consequence had not acquired a free use of the 
native language. Our usefulness was, however, 
greatly increased by our connection with Babajee ; 
and his, by our countenance and support. We sug¬ 
gested, and he preached; we led the way, and he 
faithfully followed. In his public Jabors^he could do 
nothing alone. The people would not for a moment 
tolerate him, if he attempted to instruct them in 
public, unaccompanied by a white man. In a more 
private capacity, and in his own house, he did not 
suffer the same inconvenience. But for his greater 
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influence here, he was indebted to his connection 
with the mission. In the present state of Christianity 
in this part of India, no Hindoo convert, who shall 
honor his profession, and manifest a becoming zeal 
for the conversion oi his countrymen, would long be 
allowed to exercise the functions of a missionary, 
unless he be under the immediate care of foreign 
missionaries. The supposed connection between 
missionaries and the English government affords 
native converts the protection which they require. 

The daily preaching of the gospel m the town, 
and at our own houses; our regular studies; the su¬ 
perintendence of a few schools; and a tour to six¬ 
teen villages in the vicinity, filled up the first five 
months of our residence at Ahmednuggur, Mr. 
Graves was principally engaged in translating the 
Scriptures, and Mr. Hervey and myself in the acqui¬ 
sition of the Mali rath a language. 

We had thus far gone on prosperously, begin¬ 
ning to indulge the pleasing hope that the long 
night of spiritual death, and of the Divine displea¬ 
sure, was far spent, and that the ** day-spring from 
on high” was about to arise on benighted India, 
But alas! how short-sighted is man! He knows 
not what a day may bring forth. In an hour when 
we thought not of it, almost in the suddenness of a 
moment, our dear Brother Hervey was transferred to 
a wider field of usefulness; to an unfading state of 
glory and beatitude in the heavens ! Too soon- 
20 * 
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no! for himself, do! for the cause of his Redeemer, 
in general, but too soon for us who mourn—was he 
released from the toils and trials of a missionary 
life. Too soon did he quit the scenes which had 
been imbittered but a year before by the death of his 
beloved wife. Too soon did he cease to care for bis 
orphan child. His sorrow was tnrned into joy, and 
he mingles with angels in their song of praise to 
God, and to the Lamb for ever. 

On the evening of the 12th of May, the scourge 
of Asia, the scourge, shall I say, which has since 
left its native soil, traversed every nation in Europe, 
and crossed the broad Atlantic, to take vengeance on 
America, because she has not discharged her debt to 
the debased nations of the East, laid her cold hand 
on our beloved fellow-laborer, and marked him for 
its own. He dined with us at two; called again at 
half-past five; changed his apparel at six; the cold 
sweat, the sunken eye, and the ghastly countenance, 
intimated, at seven in the evening, that he was the 
sure victim of spasmodic cholera. At nine he was 
nearly speechless. Having taking leave of the 
friends about him, and endeavored, in vain, to kiss 
his little boy, who now started back with horror 
when brought to his dying father, he survived till 
four o’clock in the morning, distorted by spasms, 
and suffering agonies indescribable. Death, on his 
first approach, surprised him ; but having recovered 
from the first awful shock, his soul became quiet, 
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and he apparently quit the tabernacle of clay, and 
entered the eternal world, with a hope full of glory. 
This afflictive providence still lies veiled in the mys¬ 
teries of eternity. We only know that it was right, that 
it was merciful and kind in our Heavenly Parent, and 
productive of his glory. We are able to trace, in one 
instance at least, that mercy was here mingled with 
judgment. The wife of Babajee had hitherto been 
a thorn and a vexation to her husband. She had 
withstood him in his profession and practice of Chris¬ 
tianity, and often grieved his soul on account of her 
blindness of mind, and hardness of heart Not till 
she saw a Christian die , was she impressed with a 
sense of her danger, and of eternal realities. In a few 
months she was brought to renounce the delusive 
system of her fathers, and to embrace the religion of 
a crucified Redeemer. She was baptized and re¬ 
ceived into the Mission Church on the 17th of July, 
1832. 

As the melancholy event of Mr. Hervey’s death 
was accompanied by a joyous one, so this joyful 
event was in its turn accompanied and succeeded 
by a calamitous one. The health of Mr. Graves 
had for some years been declining. On this ac¬ 
count he had spent nearly two years on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, but derived no permanent benefit. 
It was anxiously hoped that a residence in the 
Deckan would prove tolerable, if not beneficial to him. 
But we were disappointed. His physicians advised 
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a removal to a colder climate, as ttie only probable 
means of preserving his life. He accordingly left 
Ahmednuggur for Bombay the next morning after 
the baptism o*f Audee, the wife of Babajee, and from 
thence embarked for America. The orphan child 
of Mr. Hervey accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Graves. 

The labors of this new Mission now devolved 
on Babajee and myself. When we were weak, then 
were we strong. We were not left without a visible 
testimony that God is faithful to fulfil his promises. 
The asylum for the poor, the aged, and infirm, which 
had been established and was supported by voluntary 
subscriptions among the English residents, had, 
from the commencement of the mission, been put 
under our superintendence. This afforded a daily 
opportunity of administering to the souls of the in¬ 
mates the bread of life, as well as the meat that per¬ 
ishes. In the months of September and October, 
several of the poor people became unusually atten¬ 
tive, and gave pleasing evidence that they began to 
care for the things which pertain to eternal life. As 
I was one evening, about the middle of October, re¬ 
turning from our five o’clock service, poor lame 
Kondooba followed me unobserved. The audience, 
in general, had that evening appeared unusually in¬ 
attentive, and some of the bystanders had treated us 
with open contempt. I had but just sat down on the 
viranda of the house, half in despair, and began to 
relate to the only earthly object about me, who 
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would listen to and appreciate the tale of my trials, 
the circumstances which had just occurred, and the 
abuse which I had received from this ungrateful 
people, when Babajee came up and said, “Sahib, 
here is a man who wishes to speak with you ” To 
my inquiry what he desired, he said, “I wish to 
be baptized.” I asked him why he made such a re¬ 
quest. He replied, u I am a great sinner; my mind is 
very dark, and I wish to be saved through Jesus 
Christ.” I asked him if there were no other Saviour 
to whom he could go; reminding him of the Brah¬ 
min ioal expedients in such a case. He said, Jesus 
Christ is the only Saviour; the Saviour of the world. 
And why are you now troubled about sin, what evil do 
you see ill it ? He said, “ I am greatly pained on ac¬ 
count of sin; I deserve everlasting punishment” 
“ Do you pray 7” “ I pray for light; my mind is very 
dark ? I cautioned him against regarding baptism 
as a rite which in itself could savfe him from sin; 
instructed him more clearly in the rudiments of the 
gospel, and exhorted him to pray much, to hear the 
word of God attentively, and to repent and believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ without delay, assuring 
him at the same time that I should be most happy 
to baptize him, if it should appear that a work of 
grace was wrought in his soul. As he told me this 
short and simple tale of his heart, my soul blessed 
and magnified the Lord, and took fresh courage. 

This man was of very low caste, and had been 
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in the poor-house about four months, during which 
time he had almost daily heard the word of God; 
but we knew not that any favorable impression had 
been made on his mind. His case, coming to notice, 
as it did, at that particular time, I cannot but regard 
as a kind Providence, to cheer a lonely missionary 
in the hour of despondency, and to show him that 
he is to look only Co God for success in his labors. 

I have been thus particular in speaking of the 
case of this poor man, because he was the first fruits 
of my la burs in India. The kind reader will excuse 
the partiality; and when he surveys the nakedness 
of the land, he will cease to wonder that the mis¬ 
sionary in Western India should, after a residence 
of nearly two years, feel peculiar emotion of joy and 
gratitude, that orae, and one too so obscure and des¬ 
picable in the eyes of men, should be brought to 
listen to his instructions, and to inquire after the 
way of salvation, I am happy to add, that this poor 
man, from the period of his first inquiries to the day 
of his death, nearly three yeai's, did not disappoint 
the expectations which were first raised concerning 
him. 

On the 18th Nov. Kondooba and two others of 
the same caste were baptized, and admitted to the 
church, all inmates of the poor house. The occa¬ 
sion was one of deep interest. Babajee wept for 
joy. He saw the travail of his soul, and seemed for 
the time to say, “it is enough” We sat down to 
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commemorate the sufferings and death of our risen 
and ascended Lord. One such occasion repays the 
missionary for all the sacrifices which he has made* 
We were joined in this interesting scene by Capt, 
Sand with j to whose kindness and Christian atten¬ 
tions we have been often indebted, and by two other 
officers of the eighth regiment. There were also 
present, as spectators, about a hundred natives. 
Some looked on with apparent interest; other gazed 
as at some unmeaning ceremony. Among the for¬ 
mer were three or four who requested baptism, and 
were regarded by us as inquirers after the truth. 
By them the scene was regarded with deep interest, 
and, I trust, resulted in their good. 

From this time most of the inmates of the asylum, 
with two or three others, became almost constant at¬ 
tendants at our family worship of a morning. A 
greater degree of inquiry was excited among them 
during the month of December. I was for the most 
part of this month absent in the neighboring villages; 
and towards the end of the month made a tour to 
Chamagonda, and thence westward towards Poona. 
On my return I had the happiness to welcome Mr. 
Boggs as a fellow-laborer. He had arrived in Bom¬ 
bay from America the September previous. We 
had, for the three preceding months, observed the 
monthly prayer meeting, on the evening of the first 
Monday, in our native congregation. Its object had 
been explained ; and at our meeting in Nov. an ae- 
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count had been given of the recent success which 
has attended missionary labors in different parts of 
the heathen world, and especially at Ceylon and the 
Sandwich Islands. 1 assured them that it is the 
practice of all in every country, who Jove and revere 
the name of Jesus Christ, to meet on the evening of 
that day, and to offer up to God their united prayers 
and supplications for the outpouring of his Spirit, 
for the whole world, and especially for the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen/ And to confirm this, I told 
them that they would, in an hour or two, see our 
pious English friends come to our house for that 
purpose. There seeuied something in the idea of 
this prayer meeting which not a little excited their 
curiosity. And the next morning I was told that 
those who had been baptized, and one or two others, 
came to Babajee in the evening, and, referring to 
what I had said, told him that several persons had 
met at our house, for the purpose of praying for the 
heathen, and asked him if they ought not to pray for 
themselves. Babajee readily assented, and they all 
joined m supplication? for the same glorious object. 

The first Monday in January, 1833, I shall 
always remember with the liveliest feelings of grati¬ 
tude. On that day God vouchsafed to visit us from 

* I waa not then aware how Martially this meeting is attended in 
the American churches in general. I had just heard of the very ex¬ 
tensive revivals of religion throughout the United States, and believed 
there must he a corresponding missionary spirit- Does the present 
appearance of our monthly concerts for prayer manifest such a 
spirit 1 
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on high with a token of his faithfulness to the pro¬ 
mise, u ho 1 I am with you.” The day had been 
set apart, though unknown to us at the time, by the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian church of the 
United Slates, and by other bodies of Christians, as 
a day of fasting and prayer for the heathen world* 
I find in my journal the following notice of that day: 
“This has been the most solemn and interesting 
day I have witnessed in India* At our morning 
prayers in the native language, three strangers were 
present, who said they had come to inquire about 
the f new way/ I found on inquiry, that two of 
these were the parents of a blind man in the asylum, 
who had requested to be baptized. Our son, said 
they, has been blind from his birth, but now he says, 
that 1 he can see,* At ten o’clock Babajee returned 
from his morning visit to the poor-house, in an ex- 
tacy of joy, saying c the poor people all come about 
me, inquiring, what shall we do ? They are all 
risen up,' continued he, and have their loins girt, 
and are ready/ I appointed a meeting for inquiry 
at three o’clock to day, and to my joy and surprise, 
there were sixteen present* A heavenly influence, 

I am persuaded, was with us. Our Christian friends 
in America must be praying for us.” 

These meetings for inquiry, conversation and 
prayer, were continued weekly* Among the inqui¬ 
rers was the aged mother of Dajaba, who with her 
son had accompanied Mr* and Mrs* Boggs to Ahmed- 
21 
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niiggur, that he might enjoy the friendship and sup¬ 
port of Babajee, in the trials to which he, as a con- 
vert to Christianity, was exposed. In Bombay, he 
had recently suffered much persecution and abuse, 
and had once been beaten. We also wished him to 
enjoy the instructions of his younger brother in the 
fait!), and hoped he would catch the fire of his zeal, 
and be made partaker of the rich spiritual gifts, 
which seemed to be imparted to Babajee. While 
Babajee lived, our hopes were, in a good degree, 
realized. His aged mother had been a stubborn 
idolator; had cruelly persecuted him on his pro¬ 
fession of Christianity, and openly declared that she 
would live and die in the religion of her fathers. 
She had some time previously given up her idols ; 
and now she renounced caste; lost her hatred to 
Christianity, and became, as we hoped, a sincere 
and humble inquirer after the way of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. 

During this month, one of the most promising of 
our inquirers died* He was old and decrepit; had 
a presentiment that he should soon die, and eagerly 
sought to be baptized. Late one evening I heard 
that he was more ill, and he begged to be baptized 
before he died. I assented to the request, and ap¬ 
pointed the next morning for the administering of 
the ordinance if he should not be better. But he 
saw not the light of the morning. At the dawn he 
was found dead in his room. No one was with him, 
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but he was heard in the adjoining room to cry out 
for Babajee, and to ask some of his neighbors to go 
and call him. But no one would take the trouble 
to go fifty yards to call Babajee or to inform me l 
He was heard to call on the name of Jesus, and to 
speak of baptism* We trust he had obtained mercy 
through the blood of our Redeemer. We gave his 
body a Christian burial by the side of the child of 
another of our inquirers who died three weeks be¬ 
fore. The child was buried in the Christian way, 
at the request of the mother. 

On tlie 10th February, we baptized four more 
Hindoos, one of whom was the aged mother of 
Dajaba. The native congregation was addressed 
on the subject of our creed ; each article explained, 
and compared with the Hindoos’ creed. An un¬ 
usual attention was given during the discourse, and 
the administration of the ordinance. As the little 
church sat around the table of the Lord, it afforded 
a spectacle which angels must contemplate with de¬ 
light. Here was a beautiful illustration of the power 
of the gospel to unite in one, persons of all ranks, 
complexions and castes. In this little company of 
ten Hindoos, there were persons of four different 
castes ; two Brahmuns, two Pnrbhoos, two Mahrat- 
has, and four Mhars. Our hearts rejoiced in the 
wisdom, the power, and the goodness of God, that 
he had suffered our eyes to see and our ears to hear, 
what we this day witnessed. Ride forth, glorious 
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Conqueror, till thou shall gather in one, all things in 
Christ ; and make all men see what is the fellow¬ 
ship of the mystery, which, from the beginning of 
the world, hath been hid in God, who created ail 
things by and for Jesus Christ, 

Success in his labors can never fail to give the 
missionary among the heathen, the highest degree of 
satisfaction which he can experience. Yet it should 
never be forgotten, that, with this success, come 
some of his most anxious cares, and his severest 
trials. This will appear evident to every one, the 
moment he contemplates the materials from which 
the Mission Church is taken. The convert to Chris¬ 
tianity is expected to sustain a charactet diametri¬ 
cally opposite to the customs and the prejudices, the 
practice and education, the views and the feelings, 
which he imbibed in his earliest infancy. Suppose 
a work of grace actually began in the heart of a 
Hindoo, he may fall into sins for which he would, 
in a Christian land, forfeit his Christian character, 
and still he may deserve our kind indulgence. Such 
are the sins of lying and deception, not to mention 
licentiousness and manyothers. Children are taught 
to lie by their own parents, and of course they feel 
none of those compunctious visitings of conscience, 
which persons, who have been nurtured under the 
restraints of Christian morality, experience when 
they utter a falsehood. A native of India is so ac¬ 
customed to use truth and falsehood indiscriminate- 
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IjTj as best suits his convenience or his fancy, that he 
seems almost incapacitated to adhere rigorously to 
the truth. I would not palliate the crime, but would 
pardon the missionary for treating the unfortunate 
creature with indulgence. Even at this early pe¬ 
riod, we were obliged to discipline one of our mem¬ 
bers for lying , Being detected, he confessed his 
fault, asked forgiveness, and received admonition. 

The 4th of March also forms an era in the Ah- 
mednuggur mission. We met on that day according 
to previous appointment, to organize ourselves in a 
church, and at the same time to form a society for 
the promotion of Christian morals. We had here¬ 
tofore existed as a branch of the Mission Church at 
Bombay. After mature deliberation, we fixed on 
the Presbyterian form of government, as best suited 
to the circumstances of a church among the heathen. 
A brief confession of faith had been prepared for the 
occasion, Babajee had been proposed for an elder 
and Dajaba as a deacon. Having explained the na¬ 
ture of a community called a church, and the duty 
and privilege of uniting in this capacity, we proceed¬ 
ed to adopt the articles of faith, and to unite our¬ 
selves in solemn covenant before God, to aid, com¬ 
fort and edify one another. Babajee and Dajaba 
were then ordained to their respective offices, by 
prayer and the imposition of hands. 

The object of a moral society was then more ful¬ 
ly explained, and we proceeded to adopt the articles, 
21 * 
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which had been previously drawn up by Babajee, 
and submitted to the difterem members of the church, 
for the regulation of our moral conduct These rules, 
which maybe seen in the preceding memoir, were read 
article by article, and audibly assented to by all the 
members of the church. They affixed, or caused 
to be affixed, their names to the paper; and the ser¬ 
vices closed with thanksgiving to Almighty God* 
and supplications to the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, that he would keep this little flock in the 
midst of this dark, howling wilderness, and make 
them to lie down in green pastures, and lead them by 
the side of still waters. The whole services were 
intensely solemn, and full of interest to all who de¬ 
sire and labor for the salvation of the heathen. The 
teachers of our schools, the inmates of the asylum, 
and several from the town, were present. Such oc¬ 
casions, which, to the missionary in India, are “few 
and far between,” are, no doubt, designed by a good 
Providence, as a kind of compensation for the trials 
and discouragements of a missionary life. Faithless 
mortals we are, that we tire and faint, if God do not 
almost continually give us some visible token that 
our labors are not in vain. We are not willing fo 
waif, even when we have his word for it, that the 
faithful ministration of his truth shall never be in 
vain. 

These were the brightest days of this infant mis¬ 
sion. A cloud hung over us. Mr. Boggs had but 
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recently arrived in the country, and consequently 
could render no assistance in the native language, 
and I was obliged to leave the station for a season, on 
account of the ill health of Mrs. Read. She had 
suffered from the climate almost from onr arrival in 
the country, and was now so feeble, that physicians 
said she could not remain in the low country 
during the approaching hot season, except at the 
hazard of her life. It was therefore determined that 
we should go to the high lands in the Mabralha 
country, and there spend the hot months. Our 
sphere of usefulness was not, by this means, dimin¬ 
ished, but we were taken from a particular field 
where our services at that time were needed. Nor 
was this so much to be regretted, while Babajee, un¬ 
der the guidance of Mr. Boggs, was prosecuting all 
the ordinary labors of the mission. But alas! his 
work was almost done! He continued to labor with 
unceasing diligence, till about the middle of April, 
when he was seized with the cholera, and died on the 
seventeenth. His death produced a sensation among 
the members of the church, and the inmates of the 
asylum, which, for a time, we feared would be fol¬ 
lowed by very disastrous consequences. They 
thought all was lost, and were thrown into despair* 
They supposed the church must he disbanded, and 
the misssion broken tip. This is all perfectly cha¬ 
racteristic of the people, and bears some resemblance 
to the conduct of Christian converts in another part 
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of Asia many centuries ago. When their head was 
seized and taken away from them, they all forsook 
Him and fled ” They gave up all for lost* 

The operations of the mission went on with 
much less change than our native friends had 
thought possible* The poignancy of their grief was 
soon abated, and their hopes revived. The conse¬ 
quences of Babajee’s death, though less disastrous 
than they had supposed, were still of a serious na¬ 
ture, Our converts were not yet well grounded in 
the faith. In every thing they were but children, 
and needed to be led by the hand. The intimate 
communication between them and as, was now, in 
a great degree, broken off, Babajee had watched 
over them as a father, and had that near access to 
their hearts which it is impossible that a foreigner 
should have. His wife, in particular, had been borne 
on in her Christian course very much by him* She 
now oftentimes became restless and dissatisfied ■ and 
in several instances gave ns occasion to reprove 
her for unbecoming conduct She was sometimes 
seen in the streets adorned with a profusion of jew¬ 
els, and her face and forehead disfigured with hea¬ 
thenish marks. She generally received our admoni¬ 
tions with kindness, and reformed of the specified 
fault. 

Ill health in the mission families, and other dis¬ 
asters, continued to impede the progress of our work. 
During our absence to the Hills our u hired house** 
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was burnt, and we were on this account obliged to 
live at an undue distance from our labors, and con¬ 
sequent! y were separated so far from our converts 
that we could not exercise over them the necessary 
vigilance. No house could be obtained at that time 
nearer than three miles from the town. 

During the year following, the ordinary opera¬ 
tions at the station, went on without much interrup¬ 
tion. In one instance Dajaba was left alone for a 
month, on account of the necessary absence of Mr. 
Boggs and myself. Several tours for preaching the 
gospel were made in the vicinity. One of, these 
tours occupied nearly three months, and extended 
far into the interior of the country. In the month 
of February we baptized another Hindoo. Mr. Al¬ 
len, who had recently returned from America, joined 
this branch of the,mission in the same month. He is 
to be employed in itineracies, as far as his health and 
other circumstances permit. In November, Mrs. R. 
and myself were again obliged to leave Ahmednug- 
gur } on account of ill health, with little expectation 
of soon returning. We spent four months in Bom¬ 
bay, where I was engaged in connection with the 
press, and the mission chapel; when, with the ad¬ 
vice of physicians, and the consent of the mission, 
we embarked for America. There are now residing 
at Ahmednuggnr Rev, Messrs. Allen, and Boggsj 
and Mr, Abbott, with Mrs. Boggs, and Mrs. Abbott 
Of the different means which have been employed 
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at this station, the direct preaching of the gospel 
has been regarded as by far the most important. It 
is through this that we must look for the salvation 
of the Hindoos, And, surrounded as we are there 
by a numerous population in the vicinity, who have 
never before heard of the gospel of Jesus Christ, we 
have regarded itineracies } as a very prominent de¬ 
partment of our labors. The whole number of 
tours which have been made by this mission for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel, and distributing 
books, since its commencement, three years ago, is 
sixteen. The distance traveled over, 2200 miles,* 
and the whole number of towns and villages which 
have been visited, two hundred and thirty; the most 
of which had never been visited by a missionary 
before* Some of these have been visited twice, or 
thrice; and a few of them even more than this* 
There are two opinions in India respecting the com¬ 
parative importance of itineracies* The majority of 
missionaries are of the opinion, that this department of 
labor ought, m the present state of missionary opera* 
tions in Western India, to claim the missionary’s prin¬ 
cipal attention; while others advocate the plan of 
concentrating their labors on a few points. At 
first view this seems plausible. But when we look 
at the character of the field, we see that the concen¬ 
tration of labor is rather ideal, than real, or practi¬ 
cable* It can mean very little more than the perse¬ 
cution, by the truth, of a few gospehhardened punto- 
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gees, (school teachers,) and a few still more hardened 
pundits and domestics- These, with any other na¬ 
tives who may be in the service of the mission, are re¬ 
quired, as an indispensable condition of their services, 
to attend at our place of worship on the Sabbath, This 
is as it should be. They ought, by every fair means 
possible, to be brought within the sound of the gospel* 
And we call this a fair means, because the condition is 
perfectly understood by them before they engage. 
Though they do not attend from any wish to hear the 
gospel, but generally, on the contrary, feel an aversion 
for it, yet we have the satisfaction of discharging our 
duty to them, hoping, in reliance on the Divine bless¬ 
ing, that what is now irksome may become a delight; 
and what is now esteemed a calamity on account of 
their poverty, may become their joy and their inesti¬ 
mable gain. Besides the classes of persons here refer 
red to, we have no regular and constant hearers at our 
stations. The number of occasional hearers varies of 
course with times and circumstances. At the Bom¬ 
bay station, where a person in order to hear the 
preacher, must formally enter a chapel, go up a flight 
of steps and seat himself among the assembly, 
the number of occasional hearers does not prob¬ 
ably, on an average, exceed three on each Sabbath. 
The number at Ahmednuggur is much greater. Our 
preaching places there are open sheds, by the side 
of a public street, or near some place of concourse. 
As the people pass and repass, they are attracted to 
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the place by seeing the little assembly which those 
who are required to attend make. They then stand 
without, or enter, as they choose, and come and go 
as they please, la this way our occasional hearers 
sometimes amount to fifty, sometimes a hundred. 

It will be seen from this statement, that we have 
no department of labor which answers to that which 
a parish clergyman enjoys in a Christian land. We 
have, regularly, no voluntary congregations on 
whom we may hope to deepen on a succeeding occa¬ 
sion, impressions which have once been made. As 
such a state of things has not yet, in the providence 
of God, been brought about ■ and-as the country has, 
fcy the same good Providence, been opened for exten¬ 
sive iteneracies, I am brought to the conclusion that 
the latter ought to constitute the burden of mission¬ 
ary labor. The distribution of tracts and portions 
of Scripture, are of course here included; as this con¬ 
stitutes a most important and an indispensable part 
of the labors of a preaching tour. 

I do not mean, by these remarks, that preaching 
at one’s own station, may ever be regarded as a 
matter of indifference, or of little importance. It 
should always be vigorously sustained—and con¬ 
stantly, if the number of missionaries and assistants 
be sufficient to sustain it in the absence of those who 
are able to travel. There is only about one third 
part of the year when a missionary can, without 
great hazard of health and life, be engaged in itin- 
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eracies* Daring this period, every missionary ought, 
in my opinion, to itinerate, whether the regular du¬ 
ties of his station be continued or suspended* He 
i only leaves for three or four months, a town where 
his efforts have been expended for eight or nine 
months, in order to preach in a hundred other towns 
or villages, where he will be able to present the gos¬ 
pel to a hundred-fold more heathen, and, oftentimes, 
under greater advantages than he could in the place 
of his residence. 

The manner of preaching at Ahmednuggur, as to 
time and place, has been different a£ different times. 
For several months after our first arrival, we went 
daily into the streets, and into places of concourse, 
such as temples, markets, and travelers 3 stopping 
places. We here collected large assemblies, and 
generally found them orderly and attentive. But 
when the novelty of the thing had passed off, and, 
more especially, when the Brahminis, and the influ¬ 
ential part of the community, discovered the object 
of our labors, they made this mode of preaching so 
tin comfortable to us, and apparently so useless, that 
we gradually relinquished it. To suffer ourselves 
to be treated with indignity, in situations where we 
could expect no redress, when we had other means 
of accomplishing our purposes, seemed inconsistent 
with the dignity of the gospel, or of its ministers. 
Had we complained to the proper authorities, the 
natives might affirm that our collecting public assem- 
22 
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blies at their temples, or in the streets, or near their 
shops or houses, was a nuisance* We therefore pro¬ 
cured ground in eligible places, and erected sheds, 
where we appointed religious services on specified 
evenings of the week, and on the Sabbath. We 
went to these places about an hour before sunset, 
and addressed all who came. Here, being on our 
own ground, we could adopt and support our own 
rules ; and we generally found it sufficient to say, 
occasionally, to a company of reckless Brahmans, 
who would, not unfrequently, come to cavil or 
wrangle, that they must remain quiet till the con¬ 
clusion of the service, when they should have an 
opportunity to propose questions, and to enter into 
a dispassionate discussion if they pleased. Some¬ 
times they would remain, but more frequently retire, 
defeated in the object for which they came. 

During the first eighteen months after the estab* 
lishment of the mission, we had a religious service 
in English, of a Sabbath evening. This was attend¬ 
ed by several pious officers, and civilians, with their 
families. They joined us also in the observance of 
the monthly prayer meeting, on the first Monday of 
the month; and in a weekly prayer meeting on 
Wednesday evening. We also preached once a 
week, during much of this time, to an assembly of 
European soldiers. This service is still occasion¬ 
ally sustained by Mr. Boggs. The expediency of 
this measure is, however, at present much to be 
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questioned, as there is now a chaplain at Ahmed- 
miggnr for this duty. In his absence, or with his 
approbation* this field might properly and profitably 
be occupied by the mission. 

It only remains to speak of schools. We have 
employed schools in the furtherance of the objects of 
the mission, as far as we thought it could be done 
to advantage* We never have entered extensively 
into this mode of spreading the gospel. The num¬ 
ber of our schools has never exceeded four; some¬ 
times but three. The reason of this will appear in 
what follows, A school taught by a heathen teacher , 
in order to justify its being supported from mis¬ 
sionary funds, should have a most vigilant super¬ 
intendence. It should be visited by the missionary 
daily. It is needless to say, that a heathen teacher 
will teach Christianity no farther than he is obliged, 
in order to retain his place. The regulations of the 
school system require, that the children be taught 
the catechism, the command meats, prayers, and 
hymns. These he will of course teach them. But 
this is a heartless business, A single word from the 
teacher is, humanly speaking, enough to do away 
any impression which might have been made. It 
should always be a maxim in our efforts to do good, 
that if we cannot do what we wish, we must do 
what we can. Acting, or rather overacting, on this 
maxim, missionaries in this part of India have for¬ 
merly fallen into an error, in establishing too many 
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schools* The consequence was, that such schools 
were left very much under the control of their hea¬ 
then teachers* Some were visited by a missionary 
once a week, others once a month, and others, which 
were at a distance, but once or twice a year* Where¬ 
as the true policy of such a maxim, undoubtedly, is, 
to have no more schools than can enjoy a constant 
and vigorous superintendence by the missionary. 
And he should ever bear it in mind, that the direct 
preaching of the gospel is to be his most prominent 
duty as a gospel minister* Acting on this principle ? 
we have had but few schools at Abmedmiggur. 
Were it possible, in the first instance, to obtain true 
converts to Christianity as teachers; and, had we 
such teachers, were it possible to induce heathen 
parents to commit their children to them, (two sup¬ 
positions equally impracticable,) then the system of 
mission schools would wear a different aspect. From 
such schools we should look for the happiest results* 
We should look to them as the embryo of colleges 
and seminaries. We should expect to see the rising 
generation come out from such institutions, if not 
converted, yet freed from many of the prejudices 
and superstitions of their fathers, and prepared to 
exert a beneficial influence on their deluded coun¬ 
trymen* But the influence which has yet been ex¬ 
erted by our schools is not perceptible; nor can we 
expect any extensive influence to be exerted on the 
present plan. Could the children be separated from 
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their parents, be brought under the constant influ¬ 
ence of the missionaries, and be kept from the de¬ 
basing influence of idolatry, sanguine hopes might 
be entertained of them. Alt attempts to do this have 
hitherto proved abortive. The people most sturdily 
withstand all our endeavors to bring their children 
under an influence so strictly Christian. 

The sad truth is, when the people learn by ex¬ 
perience, that their children may attend mission 
schools without becoming infected by our religion, 
they have no objection to our educating their boys % 
as they desire to have them educated, but are in 
general too poor to defray the expenses themselves* 
But were the discipline of these schools to become 
as st rict as I have supposed, and the superintendence 
as vigilant, it is to be feared the parents would im¬ 
mediately take the alarm, and withdraw their chib 
th en from the schools. If the schools were of such 
a character that they did not believe their children 
safe from the contamination, as they regard it, of 
Christianity, they would not, I am persuaded, trust 
them in our schools another day. Our endeavors at 
Ahrnedmjggur to bring the schools under a more 
vigilant superintendence, and to identify them with 
our efforts for die conversion of the people, have 
prevented us from extending our operations in the 
way of schools, or from constantly keeping up the 
smalt number which J have mentioned. Parents 
there have objected to their children reading Chris* 
S3* 
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tian books in the schools. They say we shall make 
all the scholars Christians. And the Brahmuns of 
the town will not engage as teachers, and use their 
influence to prevent others from engaging in our 
service. 

There is another reason why the number of 
mission schools is small at Ahmedniiggur. There 
are three large schools in that place, supported by 
the English Government* These schools are free ; 
the teachers wed paid, and the boys are supplied, 
with books of a description well suited to the vitiated 
taste of a Hindoo. And what is still more perplex¬ 
ing to the missionary, they are formed on that prin¬ 
ciple of toleration^ of which I have elsewhere spo¬ 
ken ; and the scholars seem to regard it as their 
right , as if they had the sanction of Government, 
to abuse Christian books, and missionaries, wher¬ 
ever they meet them. Our Mission at Ahmednug. 
gur have, probably, before this time, memorialized 
the Government on this subject, and they will, it is 
believed, get redress. These Government schools 
form one of the greatest obstacles with which we 
have to contend, especially in our efforts for the edu¬ 
cation of the people. 

Female education is in many respects a matter 
more to be desired by a mission, than the education 
of boys. Besides the mental improvement in either 
case, the education of the female sex strikes at an 
inveterate prejudice, and opens an almost unheard 
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of field of enterprise to the long neglected mind of 
the Hindoo woman. On this account, we have 
been particularly desirous to establish and su pport 
female schools. Were such schools merely of a 
literary character, an important object is gained in 
sustaining them. There are, however, the same 
drawbacks in the prosecution of this part of our sys¬ 
tem of schools, as have been mentioned in reference 
to boy$ ? schools; together with an additional one, of 
still greater difficulty : I mean the want of any de¬ 
sire on the part of parents, to have their girls edu¬ 
cated, They fear it as a calamity; but submit to it 
on account of the pecuniary benefits which will ac¬ 
crue by way of presents, and otherwise. Where 
female schools have become common, as is the case 
in Bombay, the children, doubtless, feel a degree of at¬ 
tachment to their schools; and some of them attend 
and learn, not by restraint, but with pleasure. And 
their fathers, not unlikely, feel gratified with their at¬ 
tainments, and wish them to continue in school till 
claimed by their husbands, at the age of about twelve 
years. Yet if additional pay were not giren to the 
teacher of a female school, and presents to the girls in 
general were not held out as inducements to regular 
and prompt attendance, there would not, probably, be 
a female school, after three months, in this part of In¬ 
dia, In accordance with this plan, which is probably 
the only feasible one, we have sustained a few female 
schools in Ahmednuggur, These have been sup- 
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ported by the contributions of the English ladies at 
the station. The tide of popular feeling, which from 
their origin existed against them; the ill health of 
the ladies of the mission ; and the complaints which 
the girls began to make for “more pay” had, when 
I left India, reduced the number of these schools to 
a single one. A reaction may soon take place, and 
a system on a more extensive and improved plan 
may be adopted. If the day of India's regeneration, 
is, as we hope, at hand, it must appear in the eleva¬ 
tion of her sable daughters, from such depths of 
degradation. 

We have an English school at Ahmednuggur 
for hoys, which is taught by a Mussulman, and at¬ 
tended by lads of different castes, as Hindoos, Mu- 
hummiidans, and Jews, They are, for the most 
part, very sprightly boys, and the school promises 
success. The natives of India are very desirous to 
learn the English language, and fathers wish to 
have their sons educated in it. Their object, in 
general, is neither literature, science, a love of study, 
nor religion—-but money. If they have a know¬ 
ledge of the English language, they may obtain 
some lucrative situation in the service of govern¬ 
ment. Such a school will serve to show the people 
that we are their friends, and are willing to aid them 
whenever we can, in their temporal, as well as in 
their spiritual concerns. And it affords, to say the 
least, as good an opportunity, as a Mahratha school. 
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for the communication of religions instruction. It 
is much to be regretted that religious exercises could 
not ha Ye been introduced into this school from its 
commencement, and afterwards sustained. Had the 
superintendent adopted this desirable course* he 
would not have been able to obtain five boys. 

The following anecdote will show how exceed¬ 
ingly sensitive the people at Ahmednuggur were, at 
that time, on the subject of Christianity, The 
school contained about thirty scholars ; but in a day 
or two it was reduced to fifteen. The cause of the 
sudden decrease was this: the boys had been sup¬ 
plied, at a very low price, with the American Sun¬ 
day School Spelling-books. Spelling-books, on ac¬ 
count of their scarcity, and the demand created by 
the great desire to learn English, are much sought 
after ; and consequently the boys were much pleased 
when they obtained them. After a few days, they 
discovered that these books were of a religious cha¬ 
racter-, and the Hindoo boys forthwith left the 
schools, without assigning any reason. A few days 
after, some of these boys called on a member of the 
Mission, who inquired why they had left the school ? 
They replied, that the new spelling-books contained 
something about Jesus Christ, and, on that account, 
they said, they could not use them. They were 
asked to point out any thing in the books which 
they thought objectionable; and they happened to 
open at a place where it was written— £4 Jesus said to 
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them, Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The contemplated seminary, or hoarding-school, 
which was noticed in the Report of the Board 
for the year 1833, has not yet gone into opera¬ 
tion. The plan, were it practicable, would pro¬ 
mise success. It is to take children from their 
parents, when about five years old, and to lodge, 
feed, clothe, and instruct them, exercising over 
them parental care. The theory is good ; but 
the measure, as yet, seems premature. Respectable 
natives will not put their children so much under 
our control j and it is not thought expedient to com¬ 
mence the school with outcasts, or persons of low 
caste, as this would virtually shut out all others. 
The strong-hold of caste must first be loosened, or 
the people must see themselves compelled to such a 
course by poverty, or they must feel the influences 
of Christianity on their hearts, before they will 
yield to such a measure. How soon the latter too* 
live will influence them, is known only to God ■ but, 
if an angel of deliverance do not spring up from 
some quarter, frightful poverty will soon drive the 
people of India to desperation. Should He who di¬ 
rects the hearts, and governs the actions of all men, 
bring them, in their extremity, to those who, in his 
providence, are sent thither to succor the distressed, 
then hundreds and thousands may flock to the mis¬ 
sionaries, give up their children to be supported and 
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educated, and give up themselves to serve the 
Father of all their mercies. 

Sometimes, I seem to see this happy day arrived* 
But again } fearing that devoted India has not yet 
drunken her full cup of Divine wrath, I see the 
work of oppression still going on, till the high and 
the low, the weak and the strong, in their desperate 
struggle—some for pride, and more for the bare ne¬ 
cessities of life—devour and be devou red. The nu¬ 
merous bands of marauders which still infest every 
part of the country, afford the desperate every faci¬ 
lity for such an awful enterprise, A change must, 
ere Jong, take place* Whtie the Divine mercy is 
withheld, or the Divine indignation is suspended- 
while the cloud which hangs over India does not 
burst, we will hope it is a cloud of mercy* It looks 
black; it is streaked with vivid lightnings; a 
threatening voice is heard ; yet these may be but 
the awful manifestations of Omnipotence, coming in 
mercy, but displaying the fierceness of his counte¬ 
nance to a people who have so long abused his 
mercy, and trampled his honor in the dust. While 
we hope that the change which is working in India 
will, in the providence of God, be overruled for her 
spiritual deliverance* we ought to labor and pray, 
relying on the sure promises of God that the fervent 
prayers, and the faithful labors of his servants, shall 
never be in vain* We ground our hope on the 
broad foundation of the Divine promises* Their 
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fulfilment may be deferred, but they cannot fail. 
The kingdom* and the dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High, 
whose kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him. 
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CHAPTER I;. 

The state of widowhood^—Prohibition of second marriage.—Death of 
a Husbands Wailings.—The marriage at ate. 

The chapters which follow, were originally in¬ 
tended as Notes to be appended to the Memoir. 
Each of these notes has since, under my fostering 
care, and during the long days and nights of a 
sea voyage from India, grown to the full stature of 
a chapter. The arrangement is neither good nor 
logical; but the references from the memoir, which 
ought not to be excluded, do not allow of an altera¬ 
tion. It will be recollected that Audee, the wife of 
Babajee, was a widow ] and, as such, Babajee could 
not marry her while he remained in caste with the 
Brahmuns. Her case suggested the remarks of the 
present chapter respecting marriage, and the state of 
widowhood. The reader will here see a reason 
why Hindoo wives so readily submit to the Suttee. 
He will cease to wonder, if ever he wondered, why 
so many Hindoo women make a voluntary sacrifice 
of themselves at the funeral pile of their husbands. 
Besides the merit and the future rewards which 

Tol. n. i 
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are held out to them, as motives derived from their 
religion, there are inducements of another kind, 
which probably act on their minds still more pow¬ 
erfully, "Religion and custom have rendered widow¬ 
hood so wretched and disgraceful, that the Hin¬ 
doo wife, on the demise of her husband, chooses 
death, rather than so miserable a life. 

Widowhood is regarded as the greatest calamity 
that ean possibly befall a woman. The widow is 
stripped of her ornaments, compelled to wear white 
clothing, has her head shaven, may not stain her 
face with saffron water, nor imprint on her forehead 
any of the symbols of their caste, or worship. She 
is excluded from all ceremonies of joy; especially 
that of marriage, where her appearance would be 
considered an evil omen. 

The prohibition of a second marriage, together 
with the wretched state of a widow after the death 
of her protector, and the detestation in which she is 
held by the people, is, no doubt, the true cause why 
widowhood is regarded as worse than death. Hence 
the burning of widows, and the burying them alive 
with the deceased husband. The following re¬ 
marks from the Abbe Dubois, than whom no one 
has ever enjoyed better opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic habits of the Hindoo, 
exhibit this subject in its true light. Never do we 
feel more forcibly than when contemplating such 
exhibitions of idolatry as the following, that nothing 
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but the gospel can raise the degraded females of In¬ 
dia, and assign to woman her appropriate place 
among intelligent and happy beings* Let the read¬ 
er listen to the wild and savage lamentations of 
a Hindoo woman at the death of her husband, and 
then tell me if there be no need of a remedy : 

^When the husband dies first, just before his 
parting breath; the wife dies to her toilet ; and fox 
the last time in her life, adorns herself with all her jew¬ 
els, and her finest attire* She is no sooner dressed, 
than she returns with marks of the profoundest grief 
on her countenance, and throws herself on the body 
of her dead husband, which she embraces with 
loud shrieks. She continues to clasp him fast in her 
arms, until the relations, who are generally quiet 
spectators of what is going on, thinking sH*e has ac¬ 
quitted herself sufficiently of this first demonstration 
of grief, attempt to take her away from the body. 
She will not yield, however, to any thing but force, 
and appears to make violent efforts to disengage her¬ 
self from their restraint, so as to precipitate herself 
again upon the corpse. But, finding herself over¬ 
powered, she must be contented with rolling upon 
the ground, as if she were bereft of reason, striking 
her bosom violently, tearing off her hair in handfuls, 
and giving several other proofs of the sincerity of 
her sorrow. She is compelled to act in this man¬ 
ner, were it only in dissimulation, and to save ap* 
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pearances; as it is all in conformity with custom, 
and appertains to the ceremony of mourning. 

“ After exhibiting these first evidences of despair, 
she gets up; and, assuming a more composed appear¬ 
ance, approaches the body of her husband. Ad¬ 
dressing it, in a style rather beyond the limits of real 
affection, she demands, a Why hast thou forsaken 
me ? What evil have I done that thou hast left me 
at this untimely age ? Had I not always for thee 
the fondness of a faithful wife ? Was I not atten¬ 
tive to household affairs ? My pretty children, whom 
I have brought thee ! what will become of them, and 
who will protect them, now thou art dead ? Did I 
not neatly serve up thy rice ? Did not I devote my¬ 
self to provide thee good eating? What did I leave 
undone ?#nd who henceforward will take care of 
me V* Such pathetic appeals as these she utters in 
a sad and lamentable tone; and, at each demand 
she pauses, to allow scope to her grief, which then 
breaks forth in violent screams, and with torrents of 
blasphemies against the gods, who have deprived 
her of her protector. The women, who are attend- 
ing, wait till she has finished her lamentations, which 
they re-echo nearly in the same dismal tone. 

“ She continues to apostrophise her husband 
in this manner, till her wearied lungs can no longer 
afford her the means of making her afflictions audi¬ 
ble, or till her exhausted eloquence has spent all 
its stores. It is then time for her to withdraw, that 
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she may enjoy some repose, and meditate upon some 
new harangues to he addressed to the dead body, 
which they are preparing for its obsequies* 

cc The more vehement the expression of the wid¬ 
ow’s grief on such occasions, and the louder her ex¬ 
clamations, so much the more is she esteemed for 
her intelligence and sentiment. It would be highly 
discreditable to a woman under such circumstances, 
to forbear these expressions of violent sorrow. I 
was once appealed to by some relations of a young 
widow whose stupidity was so gross, they said, that 
at her husband’s death she had not a word to say, 
but only wept. 

£ These ceremonies, wailings, and lamentations, 
have been continued from high antiquity* Very 
distinct traces of this are visible in the Hfcly Scrip¬ 
tures; ill that passage, for example, (Gen. 23,) 
which relates to the death of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham; and, still more,(ch. 50,) where this kind 
of ceremony was practised by Joseph at the inter¬ 
ment of his father: £ And they came to the thresh¬ 

ing-floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, and there 
they mourned for his father seven days. And when 
the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the 
mourning in the floor of Atad, they said, this is a 
grievous mourning to the Egyptians : wherefore the 
name of it was called Abebmizraim, that is, the 
mourning of the Egyptians. 5 

“ It is well known that the Romans hired mourn- 
I* 
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ers to attend their funerals* who were paid well, in 
proportion to the apparent vehemence of their 
sorrow. 

“ In like manner, it is the custom in India to en- 
gage women for pay, to assist on such occasions, to 
add to the solemnity of the mourning by their tears 
and lamentations. These weeping hirelings, when 
sent for, instantly assemble about the deceased, with 
hair dishe velled and half their bodies bare, and com¬ 
mence by setting up the loud shout of lamentation in 
unison; then weep in gentler cadence, and beat time 
to the measure, by thumping their bosoms with both 
hands. Sometimes, in mild apostrophe, they re¬ 
proach the dead for his cruelty in departing, and 
sometimes join in high eulogiums on the virtues and 
good qualities which he exhibited in his life. Each, 
in her turn, pours out her measure of reproof and 
commendation. This assumed grief disappears as 
soon as the body is carried to its obsequies. They 
receive their wages, and mourn no longer” 

The evils resulting from the prohibition of a 
second marriage, are no doubt as great as have been 
represented. But whether these same evils would 
not exist in regard to another class of females, were 
widows allowed to marry a second time, deserves 
consideration before we pronounce an unqualified 
reprobation. It is true the widow is despised, .for¬ 
lorn, and cast out; but perhaps she is held iu no 
more contempt than an unmarried female would be, 
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who failed of wedlock in her youth. If a certain 
portion of females must remain unmarried, as the 
history of almost every nation shows they do, we 
may very plausibly ask what portion we may more 
fairly leave to such a lot, than those who have once 
known the weal or wo of matrimony ? I must con¬ 
fess, that, on reading the following extract from Du¬ 
bois, I felt my hard censures against the Hindoo 
practice of prohibiting second marriages a good deal 
soften. 

“ I was formerly accustomed to inveigh against 
the cruel usage, which restricts the young widows 
from a second marriage; and I have even made 
myself enemies amongst the natives, by using too 
much freedom on that subject. But I have com¬ 
pletely changed my opinion, after mature reflection 
on both sides of the question, and particularly afteT 
observing the great proportion of young girls that 
remain in a single state, in some of the inferior castes, 
which permit the remarrying of widows. And, 
seeing it is necessary that in the ordinary course of 
society, a part of the women must be without hus¬ 
bands, the question is, whether it be not more rea¬ 
sonable that this unprovided class should consist of 
those who have once experienced the happiness or 
misery of living with a husband, than of others who 
have never stood in a relation so .congenial to our 
nature. These should have their turn also, that a 
trial may be afforded to each, of her ability to make 
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that state permanently happy. In no view does 
society lose any thing by this restraint; and on a 
great scale it is of little importance, whether it be 
by the marriage of young maidens, or of young 
widows, that children be produced to the state? 

These remarks will appear with more weight in 
the view of the European, than the American. The 
surplus of females being much greater in Europe 
than in America. The remarks, I am aware, are 
based on the supposition that the unmarried part of 
the community will become unchaste, and this is the 
only supposition which can be made in India, with¬ 
out doing violence to almost universal fact. Until 
some redeeming spirit shall arise for poor India, we 
may hope that as few evils will arise, by allowing 
widows to be consigned over to wretchedness and 
shame, as there would, were we able to change this 
practice, and in their stead give up the same num¬ 
ber of young girls as victims of licentiousness. 

A native will assign a more practical reason for 
this singular prohibition, A Brahmun, in conver¬ 
sation with Mr, Alien, not long since, said he thought 
the practice a very good one, and necessary to the 
objects of matrimony, and particularly, to the com¬ 
fort and safety of the husband. Were it allowed, he 
said, for a woman to marry a second time, it would 
be impossible to tell what excesses of evil she might 
commit, when she became dissatisfied with her pre¬ 
sent lot. She is his cook, but not his companion at 
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the table, and would find it an easy matter to admin¬ 
ister poison, quit his house, forsake her children, and 
involve the family in distress. But, while perpetual 
widowhood, portrayed with disgrace and misery, 
worse than death itself, is held out as the only pros¬ 
pect of the wife, she is made to feel that the comfort 
and preservation of her husband is more precious to 
her than Iife, JJ It makes me blush for the degeneracy 
of human nature, to acknowledge that the utility of 
the practice can be predicated on so humiliating a 
reason. But I verily believe, that the Brahmun 
spoke the honest sentiment of his heart, and the 
sentiments of thousands of others, in this land of sin. 
Not long since a Jewish priest advanced the same 
sentiment He said he very much disliked the 
usages of Europeans on the subject of marriage. 
With them, he said, a man might not, without great 
difficulty, put away his wife; and that this gives the 
wife too much advantage over her husband. But 
among his people, he said, the wife well understands 
that she holds her present station only on condition 
of proper subordination, and due attention to her 
lord. 

If the Hindoo wife transgress what her husband 
chooses to call the bounds of propriety, or neglect to 
do whatever he may impose, she is forthwith dis¬ 
carded, and her place supplied with another, who, in 
her turn, is only regarded as a servant, never as a 
companion, entitled to no attention, and she receives 
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none, not even in familiar intercourse, f£ To many 
and to buy a wife, are synonymous terms in this 
country. Almost every parent makes his daughter an 
article of traffic, obstinately refusing to give her up 
to her lawful husband, until he has rigorously paid 
down the sum of money which he was bound for, 
according to the custom of the caste. This practice 
of purchasing the you ng women whom they are to 
marry, is the inexhaustible source of disputes and 
litigation, particularly among the poorer classes,” 


CHAPTER II. 

Hindoo holy daya,“List of them.—Their character— their influ¬ 
ence on the people, 

I had heard it remarked, in Calcutta, on my ar¬ 
rival in the country, that the Hindoo holy days 
amounted, in all, to the enormous number of three 
months and five days in the year, I supposed this 
to be an exaggeration; but a further acquaintance 
with the observances of this people convinced me 
that the number of such days was astonishingly 
great, and perhaps might amount to ninety-five, as 
asserted. This led to a more particular inquiry ; 
and having in my service an intelligent Brahmim, 
who had shown an unusual willingness to commu¬ 
nicate to me the rites and mysteries of his religion. 
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1 requested him to draw up a full account of all the 
holy days which are observed by the Hindoos in 
each month of the year, X have carefully translated 
this paper, and do not hesitate to give it to the 
reader as an authentic account of this part of Hin¬ 
doo absurdity. Nine of these holy days are monthly 
festivals, namely: Charmhee y on the 4th day of 
each month; Kalashtamee , on the eighth ; Dusha - 
mee } on the tenth ■ Aka4ushee f the eleventh; Diva- 
dashee } the twelfth; Pradesh, the thirteenth ; &‘hi- 
varathra, the night of the thirteenth; Poornema, 
the day of the full moon; Amawashya^ the day of 
the new moon. These nine need therefore be de¬ 
scribed only in the first month, except where they 
are observed in a subsequent month in some pecu¬ 
liar manner, and for some additional purpose \ as, 
for example, Poorne^icL is the festival at the full 
moon. But at the time of the full moon in some of 
the subsequent months, other festivals occur, as may 
be seen in the third month, when, on the day of the 
foil moon the people worship and feast their respec¬ 
tive gooroos, and make presents to ascetics, and pay 
them divine honors. In like manner, at the time of 
the full moon, in the fifth month, the Brahmans eat 
the Punchagnvya, (the five products of the cow,) 
offer burnt sacrifices, renew the sacred thread, bind 
the string on the wrist as a preventive against evil 
spirits, &c, &c. Let # be borne in mind that only 
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these peculiar observances are noticed in the above- 
mentioned nine days of each month. When any of 
these days are passed over in silence, it is to be un¬ 
derstood that they are observed, as mentioned in the 
first month. 

These holy days are not alike observed by all 
classes of the people. Some are of a general cha¬ 
racter, and consequently command the attention of 
all castes, while others are confined to a particular 
caste. There is, however, a strange accommoda¬ 
tion on this subject. A holy day affords an excuse 
for idleness and revelry; and none stop to inquire 
what is the religious design of the day. Hence the 
Hindoo, the Mussulman, the Parsee, and the native 
Christian, are not unfrequently seen mingled toge¬ 
ther in the same observance. They mutually ob¬ 
serve each other’s festivals, so far as to suspend their 
business, and make them days of pastime and fri¬ 
volity, The Hindoo, or the Mussulman, or the 
Parsee, as well as the native Christian, will, if in 
your service, remind you, on the 25th December, 
that it is natal day, or Christmas ; and he expects a 
present on that day, and freedom from labor. There 
is, perhaps, not a more fertile source of the poverty, 
and of the depravity of this people, than their holy 
days. 

The Hindoo year is divided into twelve months, 
and each month into two parts of fifteen days. The 
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first month of their year commences with the middle 
of March, and ends at the middle of April, and so on 
with other months. 

ChytrAj the 1st month — from Xoi/i March 
to 1 5th ApriL 

PriUipuda , New Year's day,—“On this day 
all the people mb their bodies with unctuous sub- 
stances, preparatory to ablution ; bathe, erect a pole 
on which is suspended a cloth, and a mango sprig, 
and worship it* They eat the leaves of the lime 
tree, and close the day by feasting Brahmuns, and 
making them presents. On this day commence the 
festivities in honor of Ram, and the worship of the 
saints.” % 

Triliya , the third day of the lunar fortnight,— 
“On this day the married women, at their respec¬ 
tive homes, make images of the semen virile, (giv¬ 
ing it an imaginary form,) and worship them. After¬ 
wards, they invite each other to their houses, and 
give and receive the HktUud Koonkoicn (the tfimeHe 
and the coloring powder). They throw rice, flow¬ 
ers, fruit, and tumeric, into the laps of pregnant wo¬ 
men, and afterwards seat themselves by the way- 
side. They continue these practices, as far as their 
circumstances will allow, for several days.” The 
Hulhid Koonkoon, the former of which is tumeric, 
and the latter, (which for the want of a word I have 
translated coloring powder,) are two articles in con- 
Vol. II. " 2 
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stant use at the female’s toilet* The koonkooa is a 
preparation of the tumeric powder with lemon juice, 
alum, &c, mixed with oil- This the women rub on 
their foreheads, heads, and other parts of their bo¬ 
dies* None bat married women are allowed to use 
this powder, or any sort of pigment, or to wear cer¬ 
tain ornaments* The peculiar privilege of using 
those things, constitutes no small share of the aus~ 
piciousnessj or excellent and blessed qualify, which 
is supposed to inhere in the u husband-having 
dame*” The throwing of rice, fruits, &c, into the 
laps of pregnant women, is a ceremony performed 
either to insure a happy delivery, or to favor im¬ 
pregnation . 

Ramunuwuniee^ the birth-day of Ram, and the 9th 
day of the light half of the moon*— £< On this day, the 
worshipers of Yishnoo, of whom Ram is an incarna¬ 
tion, celebrate the praises of their god in the temple of 
Ramschundu, with music, singing, and reciting the 
names of that deity. After having related the va¬ 
rious stories relative to the birth and childhood of 
Ham, and celebrated his honors for half the day, and 
given the accustomed presents and blessings, they 
form processions, and march through the streets* 
On the next day they, for the most part, feast the 
Brahmuns: and, on the night of the same day, they 
have a dramatic entertainment, which consists of 
songs, beating tomtoms, playing on instruments of 
music, and throwing the red powder” The powder 
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used on ibis occasion is composed of two kinds of 
grain, Bajree and Naehunee, dyed with a decoction 
of red sandal wood, 

Akadashm, the 11th day of the waxing or of 
the waning of the moon,-—“On this day the wor¬ 
shipers of Yishnoo fast, and spend the day in re¬ 
hearsing and listening to the praises of Hurree, 
(Yishnoo,) and visiting the temples of some of the 
gods. On the next day they feasts It most not be 
supposed that the fasting, worshiping, and praising, 
here spoken of, consists either of humility, reverence, 
or solemnity. It is not even solemn mockery. An 
English fair, or a horse-race, would sooner be taken 
for a religious festival than a Hindoo holy day, 

Dwadushee, the twelfth day of the half month, 
—“On this day the people worship Yishnoo, 
and feast 1 ’ 

Pradoshu , the worship of Shiva on the evening 
of the 13th lunar day.—“ On this day the worshipers 
of Shiva fast, worship Shiva during a part of the 
night, and having presented him with an offering 
of food, eat it themselves, 3 ’ On this night Brahmans 
are allowed to eat flesh, even the flesh of the sacred 
cow, if it be first offered in sacrifice to a god. The 
prohibition to eat animal food is frequently evaded 
in this way. A curious story is related of seven 
young Brahmuns who were brothers. 

On account of the death of their father they had 
been consigned to the care of an uncle. He com- 
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mitted his cow to their charge, and sent them into 
the jungle, to watch her while grazing. Having 
wandered far from home, they in due time found 
themselves reduced to want, and in danger of per¬ 
ishing from hunger. They consulted among them¬ 
selves what should be done. One fixed on an ex¬ 
pedient, it was this: to kill the cow , offer her in sa¬ 
crifice to their god, and then eat her. The counsel 
appeared wise to them all, and the cow was accord¬ 
ingly slaughtered. When the affair became 
known, the brothers were highly commended 
for their piety, and canonized among the saints of 
high degree. But for the sacrificing' of the cow, the 
act would have involved an unpardonable sin. 

Poorneema, the time of the full moon .— L: On this 
day the god Hunnoonaunt became incarnate. He 
was born in the evening. The people assemble on 
this day at each other’s houses and there practise re¬ 
ligious rites in honor of the goddess, or of some fa¬ 
vorite deity.” 

£>hurikust Chutoorulhee^ the fourth day of the 
dark half of each month, on which ceremonies are 
performed for the averting of difficulties and trou, 
bles.—“ On this day the people observe a fast io Gun- 
puttee, whom they worship at evening* Having 
presented the accustomed offering of food, they in¬ 
vite and dine as many Brahniuns as they can (from 
the food offered in sacrifice). It must always be 
borne in mind that the Brahmun’s mouth is always 
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the way to the god’s belly . On this day many make 
vows, that they may obtain a son. 5> Ganputtee^ 
which means lord of troops, or god of hosts, is a god 
very generally worshiped by all classes of people. 
He is represented as a short fat man, with the head 
of an elephant. He is the god of wisdom, and the re¬ 
mover of difficulties. Hence vows are made to him 
in eases of difficulty and distress j as when a person 
has no male issue, &c. He is also invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings; at the opening 
of compositions, at the setting out on a journey, etc. 
etc. A Hindoo will not write a note of two senten¬ 
ces without commencing it with an invocation to 
Gunputtee, To gratify the whim of the natives in 
this thing, Government papers, documents, orders, 
and the like, are allowed by their English Gov¬ 
ernors, to commence with an invocation to a heathen 
deity. 

Kalfisktumee, the eighth of the dark fortnight of 
the month.— te On this day the followers of the deity 
Kai Bhyraw (a form or manifestation of Shiva) fast, 
and during the night they worship the god ?J —that 
is, carouse “and feast, 11 

Shivaratka, the night of Shiva, which occurs 
on the 14th of the dark half of every month, but 
more especially observed on the 14 th of the month 
Maghu. On this night, fasting, vigils, and other re¬ 
ligions ceremonies are observed in honor of Shiva. 
The people (during the fast, it seems) eat fruit, parch- 
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ed corn, and the like. On this night the Shukta 
people worship the Shuktee, and feast/ 1 The origin 
of the observance of this night is given in a well 
known legend, thus: A hunter had climbed up a Bi- 
lina tree to observe a deer, which he was pursuing. 
During the whole night he shook down leaves upon 
a lingam, which lay hid underneath, and thus though 
unintentionally and ignorantly, he propitiated and 
won the heart of Shiva, who forthwith conferred 
Moksha on him, and ordered this night to be kept in 
commemoration of the pious deed. Moksha, that is, 
final and eternal beatitude, which means, in Hindoo- 
ism, the deliverance of the soul from the body, its 
exemption from further migrations, and its complete 
absorption into the great Spirit of the universe. 

If the reader will excuse the indelicacy, I will 
give him a word of explanation concerning the wor¬ 
ship of the Shuktee by llie Shuktas. The abomina¬ 
ble sect of the Shuktas is the “ secret society” allu¬ 
ded loin the commencement of the memoir, to which 
Babajee once belonged. Shuktee here means the 
phalic personification of the female as the counter¬ 
part oi the lingam, or the phalic personification of 
Shiva. This sect, in Bombay, is said to amount to 
500 persons, principally Brahmims and natives of 
the higher castes. The meetings arc secret, and 
their belief and observances little known among the 
common people. Here the members, of whatever or¬ 
der, carouse and debauch together without distinction 
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of caste. In defiance of all law and custom, they eat 
beef and drink brandy, professing no longer to be 
bound by the distinctions and usages of caste, or to 
be burdened by the rites and observances of their 
old system of belief They say they worship in 
spirit, a n d hence call th emsel ves sp iri tua l wots hip¬ 
er#* This sect, may not unlikely be taken as a 
specimen of what the nation would be, if, by any 
secular process, we were to take away the restraints 
which caste, and other usages of their religion, im¬ 
pose upon them, and were not to supply the place of 
these, with the salutary restraints of gospel morality. 

Amawashya , the day of the new moon.—“ On 
this day the people perform the Shradha in honor 
of deceased relatives. They invite a Brahnuin in 
the name of their deceased relative ; or if one fam¬ 
ily be too poor, two unite, feast him, make him a 
present, and then perform the ceremony of the 
Shradha” The Shradha is a funeral ceremony* 
observed at various fixed periods, consisting of offer¬ 
ings with water and lire to the gods, and to the 
nranes of the deceased ; and gifts and food to the 
relatives present, arid to the officiating Brahmnus. 
It is especially performed for a relative recently de_. 
ceased ; for three parental ancestors, or for all their 
ancestors collectively* The ceremony is regarded 
indispensable to secure the ascent and residence 
there of the soul of the departed into the world ap¬ 
propriated to the manes* There are many modes 
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of performing this ceremony; and many aie its 
pretended purposes or objects* 

Wyshakh, April — May. 

Triiiya , called Akshya Tritiya, which implies 
that the consequences of meritorious actions per¬ 
formed on this day are permanents — u On this day, 
having performed the Shradha to deceased relatives, 
they give water pitchers to their friends* The women 
and children make presents, and give alms in honor 
of Yishnoo* Women sometimes make presents of 
water to the Brahmins. This is also the anniver¬ 
sary of the incarnation of Pursooram. His birth¬ 
day is accordingly celebrated* The women, like¬ 
wise, on this day again perform the ceremony of 
throwing the hullud koonkoon, worshiping the semen 
virile” <fcc, which belong to the monthly observance 
of this day* 

Nuritsika, Ckuiurudvshe^ the lion-headed man, 
the fourth incarnation of Yislinoo, on the 14th day 
of the month,— 1 On the evening of this day, the 
people celebrate the birth of Nurusiha in the usual 
way.” That is, by mirth and licentiousness* 

Jybsht, May—June. 

Diishuhara t the tenth day of the month ; this is 
the day on which the Gunga, or Ganges descended 
from heaven to earth; and whoever bathes in the 
sacred stream on this day, is purified from ten van* 
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eties of sin*— 111 On this day the people, according to 
their respective ability, invite Brahmuns to their 
houses, and worship them in honor of Vislmoo, 
distribute to them rice and fruits? and make presents 
as far as they are able.” 

W&tusavitree, the worship of the goddess, or 
the divinity which is fancied to be in the sacred 
tree, when worship is paid to it — a Ojj this day mar¬ 
ried women worship the large Indian fig-tree, fast? 
give presents of fruits, sweetmeats, light dishes of 
food, articles of dress, decorations &c, to Brahmuns, 
and to one another; pilfer trifles, dispense charity 
as they are able, and on the next day feast,” 

Ashabhu, June,—July. 

Akaduskm , the 11th day of the waxing or of the 
waning moon* The akadushee of this month is 
called the great akadushee, as ceremonies are per¬ 
formed on this day, which are not observed on the 
monthly akadushee*—“On this day the Hindoos tor 
the most part feast* Festivities are held in honor of 
Yithoba, the great deity at Pimderpoor, On the 
next day the people again feast*” 

Poomeema , the time of the full moon,— a On 
this day every man worships his own gooroo* They 
also worship and feast stinyasees and religious men¬ 
dicants ” 

Amawashya } the time of the new moon* This 
is the feast of lamps .—“ On this day the people col- 
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lect together, and bring out all their lamps, candle¬ 
sticks, and lights of every description, light them up, 
and worship them! Then they present offerings of 
food, &c. This done, they give the offerings to 
those whose business it is to trim and light lamps.” 

Shrawan, July—AtigusL 
Nag Punchumeej the fifth day of the first half 
of the month* Nag, a serpent—“Gn this day all 
the people, men, women, and children, collect and 
worship the serpent* The women sing songs, and 
make mud images of the serpent, or draw figures of 
serpents on paper, and worship them. According 
to their ability, they feast Brahmuns and make them 
presents ” I have twice witnessed this festival at 
Ahmednuggur, The singing, feasting, and merry¬ 
making were, as is usually the case, for the most 
part, beyond the ken of my observation* In the 
afternoon of this day, the whole population of the 
town, as one would suppose, leave their homes, and 
go into the fields in search of the holes of serpents. 
The whole immense plain, west of our house, as far 
as I could see, was but one moving mass of people 
coming and going* The chief object of worship on 
this day is the corbra copella* The hole of this 
venomous reptile is generally found in the large 
ant-hills, four or five feet high, which are met with 
in every part of the Deekan. The people seek out 
these holes, and there pay their stupid adorations to 
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the fearful reptile, who lives coiled in his burrow as 
insensible of the honor paid him, as the people who 
render it are insensible of the duty which they owe 
to the true God. 

Poorneema 7 the day of the full moon.—“ On this 
day the Brahmuus eat the punchaguvya, (the five 
sacred products of the cow, viz. the milk, the butter, 
curd, dung*, &c,) make offerings, renew the sacred 
thread, feast one another, make presents, and tie an 
amulet to the arm, after having consecrated it to 
some god. This they do as a preventive against 
evil spirits. This day is also called Narulee (cocoa- 
nut day ); because on this day the people go to the 
sea-shore, each person carrying a cocoa-nut; and 
having worshiped the sea, which at this season of 
the year is generally in awful commotion, throw in 
their cocoa-nut f for the purpose of quieting its 
raging billows! The monsoon is now pronounced to 
be passed, and boats and native ships put out again 
to sea. This ceremony performed, presents are 
made to the Brahmuns. 

* Junmashl&ntee , tile birth-day of Krishna, the 
eighth day of the waning moon. — M Krishna was 
born in the second watch of the night of this day. 
The Byragees and the Goojurs for the most part 
conduct the festivities of this occasion.” I witnessed 
a part of the disgusting ceremonies of this celebra¬ 
tion about two years ago. I was stopping for the 
day at the small village of Choke. The day was 
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exceedingly rainy, and the low country in the Con- 
con was covered with mud and water* From an 
early hour in the morning we had been disturbed 
by the loud singing and the carousing of the natives* 
I went out about eleven o'clock, to ascertain the 
cause; and never did I witness a scene which made 
me feet so much, that I was beholding the sports of 
infernal spirits loosed from the pit* Some twenty or 
thirty naked creatures were dancing tn the mud, 
having formed themselves in a circle before the im¬ 
age of the abominable Krishna, singing the praises 
of this, the vilest of their gods, in a voice, and with 
a mien which would not do away one’s first impres¬ 
sion that they were from beneath* In this way, 
different companies of the people spend the day. 
Towards evening they assemble at the usual place of 
concourse, put the image of Krishna in a palankeen 
and carry him in procession about the village, and 
finally bring him to a river, or some neighboring 
pool of water, in which they throw him* The whole 
scene of the procession is quite as disgusting as the 
rites of the morning* Brahmans danced naked be* 
fore the procession, and the palankeen was accom¬ 
panied and followed by a rabble of every caste, some 
adoring the image, and others playing lascivious 
pranks, and singing bawdy songs, which recount 
the achievments of this notable god. Mrs* ——, when 
looking, from a distance at the Brahmans* dancing 
almost naked before their god, said she did not won- 
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der that Michal was disgusted when she saw her 
royal spouse dancing naked before the ark, if he 
resembled these Brahmuns. David, in what he did, 
in this instance acted, not unlikely, in conformity 
with an eastern custom. 

Amawashya, the day of the new moon.—“On 
this day the people draw the figures of sixty-four 
yoginees, (female fiends or sprites,) make an enter¬ 
tainment, to which they invite a Brahmmi and a 
married woman, and feast. On this day is also 
celebrated the pola festival, a festive day for cattle, 
on which bullocks are exempt from labor, fed with 
oil cake, variously daubed and decorated, paraded 
about the streets, and worshiped*” On this day, too, 
they observe the light food fast, and at night wor¬ 
ship Shiva, and feast. There are many minor fes¬ 
tivals in this month, as the worshiping of Parwuttee, 
on every Tuesday, by the young married girls, &c. 

Biiadrofud, August — September . 

Tritiya Huitalika , the worship of the goddess 
on the 3d day.— i£ On this day the married women 
make sand images of Parwuttee, (the wife of Shiva,) 
and worship them, and fast. On the next day they 
east away these images, and feast P 

Gimash CMtoorutee, the festival of the god 
Gunputtee, on the fourth lunar day .— u On this day 
the people make clay images of Gunputtee, feast, 
and make presents to the Brahmuris, as they are 
Yol. H. 3 
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able. Some people observe this day with great fes¬ 
tivities. After a few days they cast these images 
into the water.” This festival continues, in all, ten 
or fifteen days. Some retain and worship their im¬ 
age of Gun puttee but four or five days, others much 
longer. The casting the image into the water con¬ 
cludes the festival. The spirit of Guoputeee, they 
say, descends, and takes possession of the clay taber¬ 
nacle which they have prepared ; and while he 
deigns to favor them with his presence, they worship 
him, and honor his presence with all sorts of mirth 
and festivity. When he wishes to resume his seat 
among the gods, they take his image to the river 
side, or to the shore of the sea, or some body of 
water, and throw him in, knowing that he chooses 
to return through the medium of that “element” 
For this purpose, different companies may be seen 
daily, during the continuance of the festival, going 
in procession to the water side. The procession is 
as grand as it is possible for the parties to make it. 
The god is conveyed on a man’s shoulder, or in a 
cart, or a carriage, or in a palankeen, or under a 
beautifully ornamented canopy, as the persons con¬ 
cerned are able. The equipage of the procession, 
and the bands of music, depend on the same cir¬ 
cumstance. Most of these images are covered with 
tinsel, and cheap showy ornaments ; and some of 
them are richly ornamented, and covered with an 
elegant dress. These, however, as far as they are 
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moveable, without defacing the image, are taken off 
before it is thrown into the water; and other deco¬ 
rations are afterwards secured by the boys, who im¬ 
mediately wade or swim in, and rescue the sinking 
god ; and either drag him out whole, or break off a 
head, or an arm, or a foot, as they choose. 

Miski PunchUmee 7 the worship of saints, on the 
fifth day.—“On this day, all the women make the 
annual atonement. They go to the river, or to 
some pool of water, repeat charms, daub their bodies 
with the dung and urine of the cow, and bathe. 
They fast on this day, and feast on the next day.” 

j Suptumee^ the seventh lunar day of this month. 
— w On this day the people bring into their houses, 
with shoutings and the sound of musical instruments, 
metallic and earthen masks, and artificial faces pre¬ 
pared for their idol gods. On the next day they 
again perform the ceremony of inviting a Brahman 
and a married woman, feast together, and afterwards 
worship them. This is a Brahmun festival. 3 * 

Woman Dwadoshee, the twelfth of the half 
month.—“On this day widows invite the young 
Brahmans to dinner, in honor of the incarnation, 
Waraan ; worship then), set before them the dinner, 
make them presents of clothes and small articles, 
and then feast themselves.” Feasts given to Brah¬ 
mans must be prepared by Brahmun cooks, and ac¬ 
cording to the rules of caste among the Brahmans. 
Auunt Chutoorudushee, the silken cord festival, in 
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honor of Vishnoo, on the fourteenth day of the 
month.—“ On this day the people make the silken 
cord with fourteen knots. Supposing this to stand 
in the place of Yishnoo, they worship it according to 
the prescribed rules, and distribute presents, then 
invite Brahmuns to dine, make them presents ac¬ 
cording to their ability, and close the festival in tell¬ 
ing stories.” 

PriUipuda , the first day of the lunar fortnight— 
(< On this day commences the grand festival called 
Petru Pukshd —Petru, an ancestor, and Pukshu, a 
half month—which continues till the new moon, or 
about fifteen days. Having ascertained the day of 
the Pukshu (half mouth) on which their respective 
parents or ancestors died, they perform, for their be¬ 
nefit, and to their honor, the great Shradu. That 
is, they observe the principal festival to deceased re¬ 
latives. On this occasion they invite as many Brah- 
muns as they are able to provide for, feast them, and 
make them presents.” Suppose the parent of one 
family died on the first day of our month June, and 
the parent of another family on the sixteenth of June, 
the two families in such a case would engage in the 
performance of the Sbrada on the same day. Hence 
every family in the land is able, during, the half 
month, to fix on the anniversary of the death of their 
deceased relatives, to feast them on that day, and to 
make such presents to Brahmuns, and perform those 
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ceremonies which are deemed necessary, in order to 
enable them to retain their residence in heaven. 

Chutoortheej the fourth day on which occurs 
the Bhuree Shradhm—“On this day the people in* 
vite Brahmnns to their houses, and have the Shradhu 
performed for the benefit of such of their relatives as 
have died during the twelve months preceding? 

Amawasya , the day, of the new moon.—“ On 
this day ail the people are required, as far as their 
means will permit, to have the Shradhu performed 
atrain in behalf of their deceased ancestors/ 7 Unfor- 
Umately for the Brail minis, for whose benefit, no 
doubt, all these burdens are imposed, the people have 
become too poor to sustain many of these expensive 
exertions; and consequently their poor deceased 
friends must suffer for it. I need not stop to point 
out to the intelligent reader the analogy which is 
here presented, and the many striking analogies 
which he will discover between Hindooism and Po¬ 
pery. The heathenism of Popery is a subject 
which deserves more attention in the controversy 
with the Romanists than it has hitherto received, 
In India we see, not only the idolatry of Popery, 
which is every where manifest, blit we see its 
heathenism, in its conformity to Hindoo rites, super¬ 
stitions, and prejudices, 

Asn WTN, Septembe r— October , 
Prutipudaj the 1st lunar day of the month.— 
3* 
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(f On this day commences the festival of nine days 
and nights, when the worshipers of Parwuttee, (or 
Doorga, the wife of Shiva,) pay their adorations to 
that goddess. Having arranged, in their proper 
order, all the vessels and cooking-pots of the house, 
the family ornament them with garlands of flowers, 
and put lights in them. Some people fast also, on 
this occasion. There are great festivities on this 
day, at the residence of the goddess.”—The word 
which I have here translated the residence of the 
goddess, means a town or village where the goddess 
has appeared, or one which is devoted to her main¬ 
tenance : in the same manner as Punderpoor is the 
residence of Yithoba, or any one of the numerous 
villages in the Deckan, whose revenue is devoted to 
the maintenance of some god, is the residence and 
the property of that deity. “This day is also 
called the Dahitm padiiwa , because sons on this day 
perform the ceremony of the Shradhu, for the ben¬ 
efit of their maternal grandfathers ” The people 
make images of the goddess, which they keep in 
their houses, and worship for nine days. 

Punchumee } the fifth day of the month.—“This 
day is called Punchumee Lulita; because on this 
day the people worship Lulita, a term which means 
a wanton woman, but is here pretended to be a 
name applicable to ParwiHtee. The people,during 
the night, worship the image of Lulita, and give 
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presents, and feast Brahmuns, as they have the 
ability ” 

Ushtumee, the eighth day of the lunar fort- 
nig-ht.—“ During the night of this day, the people 
offer burnt-offerings to the goddess, in the place of 
her residence ” 

Dilsura , the Doorga Pooja, on the 10th day of 
the month, the day on which Ram marched against 
Rawima, king of Ceylon.—It is celebrated with 
great splendor and show. The images, mentioned 
above, as made nine days before, are now cast into 
the water .— u On this day, the people having perform¬ 
ed the unction, bathe. The people, then, according 
to their occupation, respectively worship those 
things, by the aid of which they gain a livelihood, 
or enjoy pleasure; as their tools, instruments, pa¬ 
pers, pen, ink, and table, palankeen, horses, &c, 
Having feasted Brahmens, friends, and relations, 
they perform, in a most pompous procession, the 
ceremony of the Silunguna (passing the borders, as 
described below). They then worship the thorn- 
tree, and return to their houses. The women then 
take the Owalunee , a dish containing money and 
other articles for presents, and go about waving it, 
and singing, Eda peda jao; Buleeehn rajya howo: 
that is, 

All pain and affliction be gone— 1 
Let the kingdom of Bullee come; 

and then give presents to those for whom they are 
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intended ” The ceremony of the Sflnngnna wears 
very much of a military character amon^ the Mah- 
rathas in the Deekan. # The Mahrathas were from 
their origin a warlike people. Formerly, they al¬ 
ways considered themselves in a state of war, which 
was their principal source of revenue. On the day 
of this festival, they prepared for their plundering 
excursions, by washing their horses, sacrificing to 
each a sheep, and sprinkling the blood, and eating 
the flesh. In one year, Sindia, then a Mahratha 
chief, is said to have slaughtered 12,000 sheep for 
this purpose. Brahmun chiefs, who are prohibited 
by their religious creed from taking life, were in the 
habit of giving their servants money for the pur¬ 
chase of sheep on this occasion. This was to fos¬ 
ter a martial spirit. The festival, as now observed, 
is but a ceremony in imitation of the original one. 
The people are at present seen to go out into the 
fields in procession, to tide about, brandish their 
swords, and go through a mock fight; but it is not 
practised now as a preparation for war, as it once 
was. 

Poomeema, the day of the full moon .—This fes¬ 
tival is called the Kcjagur .—“ On the second watch 
of the night, they worship the goddess Lukshumee, 
the goddess of wealtfi * } and then they make pre¬ 
sents of light food, and milk, according to their abil¬ 
ity, invite the people of their own caste, eat, and keep 
vigil.” And it should be added, the night is spent 
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in festivity, and games of chance, in honor of Luk- 
shumee. 

Truyodiishee^ the 13ih day of the Umar fortnight. 
—“ On this day the merchants and rich men invite 
the Brahmens to their shops, and worship their 
wealth, and distribute coriander seed, and coarse 
sugar to others, and partake of the same themselves, 
and make presents according to their ability; dis¬ 
tribute pan and sooparee , (the leaf and bedle nut,) 
and illuminate their houses and shops with lamps. 1 * 

NurUk GhiUoorduskeej the 14th, the day on 
which Vishnoo killed the demon Ntirnk.—“ Before 
sunrise on this day, the people anoint and bathe. 
They then eat light food, spend the day at play; 
invite their friends to dinner, and wave the Owalu- 
nee, as a charm to drive away evil spirits. At night 
they illuminate their houses, and display fireworks. 
This Is the festival oi the dewalee ” The dewalee 
continues for three days. This festival is perhaps 
the worst in the whole year. Gambling, revelry, 
debauchery, thieving, lying, roguery, and dissipation 
of every description are not only tolerated, but are 
esteemed praiseworthy on this day—and religions 
acts. And what is still more deplorable, it is said 
that the English Government, or at least some of 
their public functionaries, exercise a peculiar indul¬ 
gence towards crimes which are committed on this 
day. This is, I fear, too true, 

Amawa$hya r the day of the new moon.—This 
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is also a festival to Lukshumee ,— iC On the evening 
of this day, tradesmen, bankers, &c, make an en¬ 
tertainment, worship gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and make presents to Brahmans, and distribute pan 
and sooparee ” 

Kartik, October—November* 
Prutipudd) (he 1st day of the month ,— u This 
festival is called the bull prutipuda, on which they 
invite friends, and relatives to dine, give presents 
according to their ability, and wave the owahinee. n 

Dwitii/a^ the 2nd 1 Linar day, on which brothers 
and sisters dress up, and worship each other. Our 
Brabmim however, only says— £< On this day sisters 
invite their brothers to dine, anoint, and bathe, wave 
the owalonee, and give the presetit This is the 
last day of the dewalee,” 

Dwadushee y the twelfth day,—“ On which is the 
marriage of the toolsee-tree (or shrub). All the peo¬ 
ple on this day marry, in due form, the toolsee and 
Ball Krishna, give presents to Brahmans, and throw 
about crackers.” The toolsee is the sacred tree 
which is reared with great care, and may be seen, 
near the door of almost every native house. Near 
the tree is always deposited a little smooth black 
stone, called the shalagram* The origin of the tree, 
the stone, and of the festival connected with them 
is, according to the story, as follows : Ball Krishna 
had fallen in love with some pretty goddess ; but 
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not being able to obtain the object of his passion, he 
fixed on an expedient that he might spend his life in 
the presence of his beloved, though he might not 
lawfully marry her. He struck her with his magic 
wand, and transformed her into a tree, to which he 
gave the name of toolsee, and ordered that this tree 
should be for ever worshiped. Or as others say, she, 
in self-defence, invoked the help of one of the gods 
who thus transformed her. He converted himself 
also into a small, smooth stone, which he directed 
should always be placed by the side of the too I see, 
that he might for ever enjoy her presence; and fur¬ 
ther ordained, that his union with the goddess should 
be commemorated yearly, by marrying the stone 
and the tree , Hence these are formally married 
once a year. 

Poorneema , the day of the full moon.— u On this 
day the people place lamps and lights on the lamp- 
pillar which stands in front of the temple of Shiva, 
or by the sea-shore, or near the Ganges, or any 
sacred stream ; JJ and make an illumination. 

Ushtumee , the eighth day of the month.—^On 
which the people worship Bhyroba.” 

Ma r gu, Nov67ii b er — December . 

Prutipuda , on the first day.—“ This festival is 
called the little dewalee; on which they give oil-cake 
and the like, to the larger bullocks. The people 
assemble at some common place of concourse, and 
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cause the bullocks, by means of irritation, or other¬ 
wise, to make them sport” 

&ku$tree y the sixth day; a festival to Khnn- 
dpba 5 — u On which they worship the goddess, and 
close their festivities by feasting, and making pre¬ 
sents to Brahmans; and they wave the toolsee in 
honor of Khundoba,” placed in a dish with cocoa- 
nut and saffron. 

Chutoortee, the fourteenth day.— “ This is the 
birth day of Duitatrya y (a form of Shiva,) oil which 
the people celebrate the event of his incarnation, by 
feasting and distributing presents to Brahmuns,” 

Poushu, December — January . 

Poorneemaj the full moon.—“On this day the 
people worship, in due form, the goddess Doorga, 
the wife of Shiva, They ought (according to their 
rites) to present in offering to the goddess sixty kinds 
of vegetables. But they present only as many as they 
can obtain. This is the period when the sun passes 
from Sagittarius to Capricornus, On this day all 
the people bathe in the sea, and give a plate of ted 
seed, sesanum, from which oil is extracted, to the 
Brahmuns. At the time of bathing they rub their 
bodies with teel seed. After dinner they distribute 
teel seed to their friends and relatives. The women, 
on the preceding day, perform the Bhogee, (L e. 
presenting betle nut, with light articles of food and 
spicery to Brahmuns,) and they steal rice plants and 
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sugar cane from each other, throw the hullvd koon- 
koon into the laps of pregnant women, and then 
they feast*” 

Magh, January—February* ■ 
Punchumee^ the fifth day— a called the saffron 
Piinchumee, because on this day the people invite 
their friends and relatives to dine, and having pre¬ 
pared the yellow paint, ihrow it on the clothes 
of all they meet,” This day commences a series of 
holy days, which continues till the new moon of the 
next month, and closes with the Holee* 

Suptumee } the seventeeiJth day—called the Car 
Supfumee, because on that day the sun seats him¬ 
self on his car, which is drawn by horses* The 
people on this day worship the sun.” 

Ghutoortee , called the great night of Shiva.— 
“The people fast in honor of Shiva, and at night they 
worship him, and spend the night in festivities* On 
the next day they feast and rejoice.” 

P ri a l u g ogn, Feb r ua ry—March * 
Poorneema , the day of full moon.—This is the 
festival of the Holee, generally called the Shtmgah. 
If the village be small, they prepare but one Holee—if 
large, several. The Holee is a pile of wood, or of 
cow dung. At the close of the festival the villager, 
to whom the honor belongs, brings polee, a kind 
of cake, from his house, sets fire to the pile, worships 
it, presents an offering, and throws the polee on the 
turning pile* Then all the people cast on polee* 
Vol. II* 4 
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The people also build private piles at their own 
houses, set them on fire, worship them, throw on 
cocoa-nuts, and perform the Bomba.” The Bomba 
is the cry made by bellowing, and at the same time 
beating the mouth with the palm of the hand. It is 
the cry of distress except during this festival, when it 
is made for amusement. This festival is'second in 
vileness to none, unless we except the Dewaiee, 
Last year I thought it to be the worst of the two. All 
classes of people participate in it. It is almost im¬ 
possible to retain a person of any caste in service 
during these days. All seem infatuated. During 
the last four days of the Shimgab, the people carouse 
and debauch both night and day. Processions may 
be seen at all times of the day, parading through the 
streets, disguised with masks, dressed in the most 
grotesque manner, and their bodies and faces painted 
and besmeared with red oi yellow powder. They 
throw yellow dye on each other, bellow through the 
streets as before'described, play the buffoon, and out¬ 
rage all shame and decency. On the last day of this 
festival the women amuse themselves in the streets 
by throwing mud and dirt at each other. 

At the time of the Shimgah, last year, I was at 
Mahabulishwur Hills. The great day of the festi¬ 
val occurred oil Sunday. As I was returning from 
church, I met a native going towards the village, 
naked, painted, and spotted, to represent a leopard. 
A few hours after, a company of natives came to 
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our door to ask the Shimgah present On looking 
out, a scene, such as I never beheld before, pre¬ 
sented itself* The pit, thought I, has surely now 
been disgorged of its inmates* The most of this 
band were naked, and painted in the most hideous 
manner* Some were on all-four, painted in repre- 
-seiitation of wild beasts; some wore masks; others 
were dragging ponderous chains; and all running, 
dancing, and howling most infernally* One or two 
had their naked bodies and limbs painted and vari¬ 
egated, representing tigers, with great chains about 
their necks, which were held by their keepers, about 
whom they clanked their chains, and gnashed their 
teeth* It is a practice among too many Europeans 
to look on, and laugh at such buffoonery, and make 
the actors presents* It is in consequence of this 
practice, I have been told, that the Shimgah lias be¬ 
come a season of more foolery and dissipation than 
it formerly was* I have observed, not only here, but 
in Ahmednuggur, that the main object of these vile 
companies is to visit the houses of Europeans, and 
there to exhibit their choicest feats* IVor is this all. 
Both on this occasion, and on that of the Taboot, a 
Mussulman festival, many Europeans actually con¬ 
tribute beforehand, to enable the parties to get up 
the fete* In one instance, I knew the officers of a 
regiment to fix on the plan (that there might be an 
equality) of giving, for this purpose, one day’s pay, 
which, in the case of an ensign or cadet, would be 
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six rupees, or three dollars ; and in the case of a 
colonel, five, and in some instances, ten times as 
much. 

Towards the evening of the same day, another 
company appeared before my house. These ex¬ 
cited feelings far more painful than those in the 
morning had done. Those had excited my com¬ 
passion. I pitied them as poor deluded creatures, 
who had seldom, if ever, heard of a “ more excel¬ 
lent way" of worshiping God. They were stran¬ 
gers to me. But these were no other than the older 
boys of my school For several days previous, I 
had taken much pains to instruct them in reference 
to the folly of the Shimga. The whole population 
were beginning to be infatuated with the Shimgah 
mania ; and I had very particularly pointed out to 
them the frivolity and the wickedness of such ob¬ 
servances, urging them, at the same time, by my 
wishes on the subject, and by their own interest. I 
failed, however, as the event would seem to show, 
to convince them even that such exhibitions would 
be displeasing to me. They were required to come 
with their teacher, to my house, on the afternoon of 
a Sunday, to be catechised, and to receive religious 
instruction. The teacher came at the appointed 
hour, as usual. I asked him where his scholars 
were? He said they were near, and he would call 
them if I wished. Suspecting nothing, I told him 
to do so; when, to my no small astonishment, they 
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mshed out from a neighboring jungle, transformed 
into demons. Some were naked, and painted to re¬ 
semble ferocious beasts; others were clad in the most 
fantastic style, One, the best scholar in school, 
who had for some time past distinguished himself in 
his Scripture lessons, was the leader of the party. 
He had his body bound about with the skins of wild 
beasts; and from the ends of these were suspended 
a great number of bells, some as large as cow-bells, 
which rung at every step. Fain would I have be* 
Heved that these were not the boys to whom I had, 
from day to day, been teaching catechisms, hymns, 
and the commandments of the one Jiving and true 
God. I do not suppose they came in defiance, to 
do violence to the feelings with which they ought 
to have known I regarded the Sabbath, or to show 
their contempt of what I had said in reference to 
the Shim gab. I suppose it to have been no more 
than an illustration of the utter heed less ness with 
which they had heard what I had said to them. The 
Shimgah happened to occur on that day, and they 
probably only thought to get a present from me, or 
from some one who would look a£ their fooleries. 

The origin of this festival, like the origin of 
most of Hindoo holy days, js involved in obscurity. 
In general no one can guess their origin, from the 
contradictory accounts which are given of them by 
the natives. I have heard two accounts of the 
origin of the Shimgah ; eitheT of which may have 
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given rise to some part of the observances. One is, 
that a certain king in a rage, murdered his wife, and 
afterwards burnt heT ; and hence arose the custom 
of yearly erecting and burning the pile. The other 
story is, that the daughter of a king one day threw 
herself into the fire, when the father, on beholding it 
from a distance, ran to rescue her, crying out for 
help, and at the same time beating his mouth with 
his hand. Hence originated the burning of the pile 
in commemoration of her tragic death, and the beat¬ 
ing the mouth with the hand in imitation of the dis¬ 
tressed father. 

I witnessed an instance of the celebration of 
this festival, a few days before leaving. Bombay, 
which may he taken as a European improvement 
of its observance. As I was passing along the street 
one day, I saw a large concourse of people collected 
about the house of a rich native. Presuming they 
were engaged in someshimgah performance, I turned 
aside to see what it was ; and was not a little amused 
at the character of the exhibition. Several natives 
were dad in the garb, and were mimicking the habits 
of Europeans. Some as military officers, some as 
soldiers and servants, and others as gentlemen and 
ladies. The latter performed a European dance, 
greatly to the amusement of their fellows. Native 
men and women are never seen dancing together in 
India. Dancing for amusement, is performed only 
by women of ill fame, who follow this as their pro- 
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fession, and dance only for pay. The promiscuous 
dancing of the two sexes, in the manner of Euro¬ 
peans, affords the natives a subject of much ridicule, 
and, not unlikely, of contempt. In some parts of the 
east, European ladies will not be seen dancing in 
public on this account, 

Prutipuda ,—“This festival is called bhool- 
wadn; on which the people throw dust at each 
other, bathe, feast, throw the red powder, dance, 
play, exhibit shows, witness the feats of jugglers, 
the tricks of conjurers,” &c, &e. 

Tritiya* —“ On this day the people prepare the 
solution of cow’s dung, and throw it on each other*” 

Ckutoortee.— u On this day is the radu festival, 
on which the people dig large holes in the ground, 
eight or ten feet deep, in which they pour in water, 
and make mud* They then dive into them, scuffle, 
jump about, and dance. Afterwards they bathe 
and feast ” 

Punchum^e .—“ On this day the people invite 
their relatives and friends to dine, prepare the dye, 
dance, and throw it on each other. Hence this day 
is called the Rung Punchumee (from Rung, color). 
Particular ceremonies are commanded to be per¬ 
formed on each month, as the sun enters each sign 
of the zodiac.” 

It will be seen from the above list, that the num¬ 
ber of Hindoo festivals, amount in all to one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four ; or, if wc include the monthly 
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observance of the sun’s passing from one sign of the 
zodiac to another, (only one of which I have num¬ 
bered,) we have one hundred and forty-five. That 
is, ten which occur monthly, and twenty-five anni¬ 
versaries. And if we would know how large a 
portion of the Hindoo’s time may be consumed in 
religious observances, or in rites in some way im¬ 
posed by their religion, we must wade through two 
or three other catalogues, as tedious perhaps as the 
one we have just closed. I mean, of the observances 
on account of births, marriages, and deaths. From 
the first embryo existence of the child, till he is con¬ 
signed to his mother earth, there is probably not a 
month, perhaps nota week, in which it is not'required 
that some ceremony be performed, when a Brahmun 
must be called, and presents given. ISor do these 
vultures yield their prey to death. His manes must 
be feasted, through a Brahmuifs mouth; and offer¬ 
ings be made for his benefit, through a Brahmun’s 
hand. 


CHAPTER II. 

Holy places in India. Their influence on the people. How kept in 
character. 

Holy places in India are almost innumerable. 
To an ignorant and self-righteous people, the idea 
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of a pilgrimage is extremely fascinating, and the 
subtle priest is not slow to turn this principle of 
human nature to his own account. There is scarce¬ 
ly a feature in the Hindoo religion, which exhibits 
more Brabmimcal duplicity, or more popular credu¬ 
lity and infatuation, than the practice of pilgrimage. 
Not content with the heavy burdens, which he has 
imposed on the people, in the observance of so many 
holy days, and in the endless train of ceremonies, 
at births, marriages, and funerals, Satan has devised 
the still more expensive, and ruinous practice of 
pilgrimage. For the sake of an illustration, I will 
suppose a case : similar to which some thousands 
doubtless occur in India every year, 

A family, consisting of father and mother, two 
aged grandparents, and seven children, live in a 
country village near Bombay, From year to year 
they have cultivated their rice fields, labored hard, 
and lived in comparative comfort. But instigated 
by some Brahmun, who perhaps had no other design 
than to secure a fee for consul ting the stars, to de¬ 
termine an auspicious day for starting, the father 
begins to talk of a pilgrimage to Kashee (Benares), 
All take fire at the happy thought Their neighbors 
applaud or envy; the children are pleased with the 
novelty of the adventure; the father sees himself 
returned from Kashee, a saint receiving the prostra¬ 
tions of his neighbors; the mother participates in 
the common joy, and only looks sad, and frets, when 
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told that she must remain behind ; and the aged 
pair bless the gods, that their days may terminate 
so happily. They hope to behold the holy city 3 to 
bathe in the sacred river, and die on its banks. 
The farm is mortgaged ; the oxen and only cow, 
are sold \ a pittance of money is collected, at the ex¬ 
pense of the family; a tattoo (small horse) is pur¬ 
chased, and the necessary accompaniments for the 
journey; an auspicious day is fixed by the Brah- 
mun, the due ceremonies performed, and the father, 
grandparents, two sons, and a daughter, leave their 
comfortable home, and commence a journey of three 
months to Benares, at the rate of ten miles a day. 
One bears before the little company, a flag of a red¬ 
dish orange color suspended on a bamboo ; another 
carries a tomtom, or some rude instrument of music; 
the decrepit old man hobbles on with his staff, 
scarcely able to bear his own burden, the old woman 
is seen riding astride the tattoo, on whose back is 
first placed a broad pack saddle, then a bag contain¬ 
ing the food and household furniture of the com¬ 
pany, and over this the beds, or rather mats of the 
whole family. Each person carries a bundle, con¬ 
taining his clothes, cooking-pot, hooker and tobacco. 

Thus accoutred, they are soon recognised as pil¬ 
grims, and joined by other companies, who are tra¬ 
veling the same way, and for the same purpose. 
Unskilled in the dark wiles of older pilgrims and 
mendicants, they hail them as companions of the 
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road, and congratulate themselves on so auspicious 
an event. One baud after another join them, till 
they amount to a caravan of some hundreds. Among 
these are some of the most arch villains which India 
affords. They are clad in the habit of devotees; 
their oily hair is sprinkled with ashes, and their 
faces, and part of the body covered with the sacred 
red potvder. Their lips drop honey, but gall is in 
their hearts. Our pilgrims only dream of the happy 
consummation of their wishes, and look to their 
saintly companions as their guides and protectors. 
They hoist more flags, beat louder the tomtoms, turn 
aside to see every holy place, and to worship every 
strange god on the road; go on merrily during the 
day, carouse, dance, tell stories, and sing bawdy 
songs in the evening; and at night herd together, 
men and women, married and mi married, shameless 
as so many cattle. Any restraints of delicacy which 
might once have existed in the young female, is now 
broken down. Not a month has elapsed, when our 
pilgrims find their pittance of money is exhausted. 
The ghostly rogues have filched away their last 
pice. But they are comforted with the very conso¬ 
latory assurance, that these privations to which fliey 
must now be subjected, will only enhance the merit 
of their pilgrimage. An expedient is fixed on, for 
the supply of the future wants of the caravan. The 
veneration which they feel for the character of the 
devotees, and the meritorious end which they pro- 
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pose, quiet all misgivings as to the means to be 
employed. Hence they sometimes beg, as poor and 
pious pilgrims; and sometimes assuming a more 
hostile appearance, they enter a village, in a body, 
and demand whatever they require. One beats his 
breast with his fist, or cuts his flesh with a knife, to 
terrify the poor villagers by his streaming blood. 
Another threatens to cut his throat, or to beat out 
his own brains, invoking vengeance on the man 
who refuses to comply with his demands. The poor, 
superstitious creature believes, should he suffer the 
devotee to kill himself, that he should not only be 
accountable for the shedding of blood, but the spirit 
of the devotee would haunt and torment him all 
his life. 

The company move on, sometimes, in distress 
for bread, in almost a continual war among them¬ 
selves, and oftentimes are as the devouring locust 
to the villagers. The tattoo becomes lame, and can 
no longer carry his burden ; the old man is sick, 
and the two sons have now become so inured to 
profligacy, that they neither pity nor relieve their 
friends;—I need not say what the daughter is. But 
a new disaster awaits them. They are attack¬ 
ed at night hy a band of marauders, with which 
this part of the country is always infested. Resist¬ 
ance is useless; some resist, and are maimed or 
killed. The Rheels, as they are called, pillage their 
lu gg a g e ? talte their cooking pots* drive off their tat* 
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toos 3 and bullocks, and strip them of every thing 
which is worth conveying away. One of the sons 
is killed, and the father maimed. A long delay fol¬ 
lows, during which every possible means is resorted 
to for the recovery, or the replacing of the lost goods. 

Our pilgrims, reduced to a state of abject beggary, 
now proceed. But the aged pair cannot travel. 
They stop in a wretched shed, and after many days 
of pain and suffering for the bare necessaries of life, 
the grandmother dies. Then follows a tumult 
about her burial. The villagers refuse to bury her 
without a reward, and they will not believe the son 
has no money. The Pariahs, (men of very low 
caste, who are obliged to clear away nuisances,) are 
at length forced to take her away. They again join 
the caravan, and, after a journey of more than five 
months, they arrive in sight of the Holy City. Their 
countenances light up with joy as they behold the lof¬ 
ty spires of the temples, and see multitude after multi¬ 
tude descend the sacred steps into the Gauges. 
They follow on, and bathe in the holy stream. But, 
alas ! what are they to do 7 They have no money, 
and no one cares for them. They cannot even get 
a shed where they can place the poor decrepit old 
man, or find a flight's repose. The holy Brahmuns 
of the far famed Kashee, from whose very touch 
they thought to derive holiness, will not look at 
them. They have no money. The father in sullen 
silence says, “ It is fate. 15 The daughter is decoyed 
Ygl. IL 5 
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auray by a young Brahmun, and is seen no more. 
The father says, «It is fate.” The ungovernable 
son has scarcely seen his father since their arrival, 
and now he has joined a band of strolling players, 
and gone to Calcutta, The father says “It is fate ” 
and nothing can bo done. The enfeebled old man fast 
declines, and will soon finish a miserable existence. 
His son becomes impatient, and determines to return 
to his once comfortable home. The old man can- 
not move, and begs his son not to forsake him, or 
force him away. He entreats that he may be al¬ 
lowed to die in sight of the sacred river, A council 
is called, and it is determined that the old man be 
carried to the river, be bathed in the holy water, 
then laid on the bank and have his month , nose and 
ears filled with mud, and be left there to die. The 
advice is followed, and the miserable son now sets 
his face towards home, withno other consolation than 
that he has performed a meritorious act in helping 
his father to die by the Ganges. Dying here is con¬ 
sidered by the Hindoo one of the greatest blessings 
he can enjoy. Of our pilgrim family, the father 
only returns. He subsists on hie way by begging; 
and, after an absence of ten months, arrives at his 
former dwelling. But how changed ! Strangers 
occupy it. His wife had been imable to cultivate 
the farm; two of his children had sickened and died; 
and after struggling with poverty and sufferings a few 
months, she eloped with a stranger, and no other ac- 
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count could be heard, but that she had u gone beyond 
the Ghauts/ 3 

Such, in its general features, may be taken as a 
specimen of the incalculable misery indicted on the 
Hindoos by long pilgrimages. If the distance be 
short, the results are consequently less disastrous* 
They who have read the disgusting accounts of pil¬ 
grimages to Jugunath, u of the roads for fifty miles 
being marked by the skulls of those who have per¬ 
ished on the way; 33 and of the thousands who are 
left to die on the banks of the Ganges; and they 
who will take the pains to calculate what must be 
the probable consequences of a company of people, 
both poor and unprincipled, leaving their houses for 
nearly a year; traveling across the country, and 
visiting the central points of iniquity in India ; 
will not think the picture which I have drawn, to 
exceed the original The same may be said of a 
man who has made a pilgrimage to Benares, as is 
said of a pilgrim from Mecca; Never believe a man 
who has been to Mecca once; if he has been twice, 
look out for your pockets; if three times, look out 
for your throat* 33 

The principal holy places in India, as I have in¬ 
timated, are Benares, Jugunath, and Rameshwur. 
These are places of general celebrity. People from 
all parts of the country resort thither ; and I know 
not that the people of one part of India regard them 
as more sacred than the people of the opposite part do. 
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There are a great number of other places which are 
held in high estimation, in certain natural divisions 
of the country, as Pundurpoor, and Trimbuck, in the 
Deckan ; and there are a still greater number, which 
are held as very sacred by the people of the neigh¬ 
borhood, but are little known abroad. I shall here 
confine myself to the sacred places in the Deckan ; 
and of these, I shall not speak particularly of any, 
except those I have visited. Pundurpoor, Trimbuck, 
and Nassic Jejury, Toka, Pyton. and Mahabu- 
leshwur, are the principal, Wazree Baee, in the 
Northern Concon, is a place of much resort. 

I visited Pundurpoor in the year 1834. This 
may be regarded as the grand emporium of Satan’s 
dominion in the Deckan. People from all quarters, 
are constantly crowding to this place, to worship the 
renowned Yithoba, who is said to be the same with 
Krishna. Pundurpoor is his residence. The image 
of this god is the object of the pilgrimage. By what 
means he has acquired so much celebrity, is difficult 
to say; though it cannot be doubted, that it has 
been brought about by the dexterous management of 
those interested. The proprietors of the temple are 
now said to amount to two hundred Brabminical 
families. Wonderful stories are of course told of the 
miracles which have been performed by Yithoba, at 
this place. No pains are spared to keep up the 
sanctity of the temple. For this purpose a book is 
kept in circulation af Pundurpoor, which contains 
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the astonishing feats of the god. The image is said* 
at certain times, to move; has been heard to speak, 
and, in case of danger, to assume a menacing atti¬ 
tude, and to frighten off an enemy. A story is told, 
and believed, of course, by all who hear it; (for 
there is nothing except the truth , which the Hin¬ 
doos will not believe, however absurd it may be)—a 
story is told, that,'at some former period, a company 
of Moguls, when making conquests in the Deckan, 
came to Pundurpoor, in order to violate the temple, 
and destroy the idol. But on approaching the god, 
and looking him in the face, they were awed at his 
visage* He began to assume the most terrific ap¬ 
pearance* The sturdy Moguls were affrighted. The 
vital fluid congealed in their veins j their joints 
trembled \ their knees smote together; they became 
as dead men, and were happy to make their retreat; 
and never afterwards attempted to disturb the great 
and terrible Yithoba* 

In this way the character of the god is sup¬ 
ported. And in a similar way the reputation of 
holy places is sustained. The objects of this decep¬ 
tion are, pride, avarice, and licentiousness. There 
are connected with the temple a great number of 
Brahmuns, besides the owners of it, who derive 
their subsistence, as well as gratify their pride and 
their passions, by means of the revenue of the tem¬ 
ple. There are also connected with all these large 
establishments, a great number of prostitutes and 
5* 
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servants. All these are interested to keep up the re- 
potation of their respective temples abroad, and to 
draw thither pilgrims. The prosperity of the seve¬ 
ral parts of the establishment depend very much on 
the presence, and on the money of strangers. No 
European eye may penetrate into the interior of 
these haunts of vice. He may not so much as see 
the image of the god, I was permitted to see, from 
the top of a neighboring building, some parts of the 
inside of the temple at Pundnrpoor, but could not 
look into the most holy place, where sits the god* 
Nor are Hindoos of low caste ever permitted to enter 
the temple, or to see the object of their adoration. 
They worship without, and deposit an offering of 
money at the foot of the steps which lead up to the 
outer gate, 1 am unable, from the nature of the 
case, to slate what are the profits of this establish¬ 
ment to its proprietors, or by what means the whole 
revenue is obtained, I am aware, however, of two 
sources from which a large income is doubtless real¬ 
ized annually. Every pilgrim is required to bathe 
at a certain spot; for which privilege he pays a spe¬ 
cified sum. And he is also required to make an 
offering of money, food, and the like, at the temple. 
If we may judge, on this subject, from the immense 
multitudes of people who dock to this place from all 
parts of the country; from the well-known avarice 
and duplicity of those whose interest it is to impose 
on the pilgrims; and from the credulity of those 
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who resort to such places, we may infer, without 
much apprehension of belying the parties, that the 
poor pilgrims in general are not likely to have the 
happiness of being told that the measure of their 
righteousness is full, till their whole stock of money 
is expended: and hence a great amount must be re¬ 
ceived by the Brahmans who keep up the establish¬ 
ment. 

Pilgrimages are made to Pundurpoor at all sea¬ 
sons of the year; yet there is a particular season 
when they are regarded as peculiarly efficacious, 
and all who can, visit the place at this time. Pun¬ 
durpoor is still a prosperous town; though much 
inferior to what it once was. Formerly it was a 
favorite residence of the Peshwa, and of the princi¬ 
pal personages of the Mahratba court. Its very dust 
is accounted holy. As I was approaching at some 
miles distant, a pilgrim, who was returning, to show 
the complacency which he felt at my inquiries about 
Pundurpoor, offered me some of its holy dust. He 
doubtless supposed this would be very gratifying to 
me. The Brahmans assert that the lands about it 
are so holy, that no grain will grow on them, and that 
they produce nothing but a consecrated shrub. Here 
is an enormous car for the god Yithoba, in which he 
is seated annually, and drawn hy men through the 
streets in the same manner as Jugunath is, on the 
other side of India. The car is thirty feet high, 
twelve square, and consists of three stories. 
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Jejury is also a holy place of much celebrity,, 
twenty-four miles south of Poona. This is a very 
rich establishment, and, if possible, surpasses Pun- 
durpoor as a haunt of vice. The temple, which i& 
dedicated to Khnndoba, (an incarnation of Shiva,) 
has an income of 60,000 rupees ($ 30 , 000 ) annually- 
And what is particularly disgraceful to Christianity^ 
two-thirds of this immense revenue is derived from 
the British Government, Not directly, I believe, 
like the sums which are actually paid out of the 
government treasury, for the support of some other 
temples which I shall hereafter mention, but by 
means of the rents of houses and lands, which are 
allowed to be appropriated to this purpose. The 
god has horses and elephants kept for him; and he, 
with his reputed spouse, is daily bathed in rose and 
Ganges water. The latter is brought over land, a 
distance of more than a thousand miles. They are 
also perfumed with the otto of roses, and decorated 
with gems. It is said there are at present a hundred 
male, and two hundred female prostitutes here. It is 
stated, on good authority, that there were attached 
to this temple, in 1792 , u two hundred and fifty 
dancing-girls,” who are of the last mentioned class, 
I£ and Brahmuns and beggars innumerable.” The 
dancing girls are probably not a source of expense, 
but of revenue to the establishment The two hun¬ 
dred females above mentioned, are called the wives 
of the god. Mothers devote their daughters to the 
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god from their infancy, and when the girls arrive at 
a marriageable age, they are wedded to the deity, and 
afterwards reside at the temple and live for the god, 
and may not marry a mortal. What say you, 
Christian parents, to this ? Is it hard, is it wrong, is 
it too much that your God has required that you set 
apart your children to his service ? Heathen parents 
have set you an example. 

The temple at Jejury has a magnificent appear¬ 
ance from a distance, as you look over the extended 
plain oil your approach. It is built of fine stone, 
and situated on a high hill in a beautiful country. 
The access is from the north by broad flights of 
stone steps, which are illuminated of a night, by 
lamps attached to stone pillars, and forming rude 
chandeliers. There is almost a continuous row of 
beggars seated on each side of the steps. These have 
congregated here from all parts of the country, for 
the double purpose of being at a holy place, and of 
begging from the numerous pilgrims. Some of them 
are really objects of charity, and tolerably modest 
in their applications; others are sturdy beggars, and 
impudent beyond endurance. The whole summit 
of t!ie hill, consisting of an acre or two of ground, 
is covered with the temple and its buildings. In 
front of the temple is a favorite spot among the 
Mahrathas, for performing the ceremony of swing¬ 
ing . The post is kept constantly standing I had 
scarcely entered the temple, when I was assailed by 
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the Brahmuns on all sides, for presents in behalf of 
the god ; and I am sorry to add, that they adduced 
the example of Europeans, as a principal argument 
why I should give them money. When will Chris¬ 
tians cease to abet and support idolatry ? 

Nassic and Trimbuck-eshwur are two holy places 
in the vicinity of each other, and about ninety miles 
north of Poona, Nassic is famous as the seat of 
Brahminical learning in the west of India, and per¬ 
haps in no place this side of Benares are the 
Brahmans so haughty and impudent, or so much 
opposed to the introduction of Christianity, It is a 
place of pilgrimage for the people of a large extent of 
country, A great pilgrimage occurs here once in 
twelve years, when the concourse of people is enor¬ 
mous, The cholera, which is almost a constant 
attendant on such occasions, generally breaks out 
among the wretched multitude who assemble at this 
place, and sweeps off, as with the besom of destruc¬ 
tion, thousands, and sometimes tens of thousands, of 
these deluded pilgrims. It may seem strange, and 
strange indeed it is, that so marked a judgment as 
this does not arrest their attention, and lead them to 
search for the cause. But neither judgments nor 
mercies seem to have any such influence among the 
Hindoos. 

The following anecdote will show to what vile 
subterfuges the Brahmuns will resort, rather than ac¬ 
knowledge, or allow the people to acknowledge, the 
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hand of God'either in his blessings or in his chastise¬ 
ments, In the year 1826 , the Rev, Gordon Hall 
visited Nassic, at the time of the last great pilgrim¬ 
age, He preached the gospel to multitudes, and 
distributed a great number of tracts and portions 
of the Scriptures. The concourse of people on this 
occasion was innumerable. Every house was filled, 
every temple and shed occupied, and every street 
crowded. Thousands could find no shelter. They 
were exposed to the heat by day, and to the chilling 
air by night. Such a multitude, badly fed, bad¬ 
ly housed, and naturally filthy, but now from ne¬ 
cessity ten times more so, afforded the proper ma¬ 
terials for the raging of the cholera. It commenced 
its havoc, and before Mr, Hall left the place, multi¬ 
tudes were swept off daily. Rut how did it affect 
this deluded people? Did they not see the hand of 
Divine displeasure in it? TSfo: it was only made the 
occasion of blinding their eyes and hardening their 
hearts still more. When the people cried—not to 
God, but to the Rrah nines for help, because of their 
sore affliction, mark the wiles of Satan ! These 
subtle priests, in the same quiet, significant way by 
which they are accustomed to accomplish their pur¬ 
poses, inquired if there were not a cause which had 
brought the vindictive demon (as they esteem the 
Cholera) among them at that time— if there were 
not some grievous sin among them which had dis¬ 
pleased the gods ? The people were aware of no 
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such " Have you not/ 7 continued the JBrah- 

muns, "listened to a man of another religion, and 
taken books from him?** This was enough. The 
cause of all their calamities was apparent and they 
only needed to be told what they could do. The 
answer was readyi “ Go,” said the Brahmnns, “and 
collect all those books and burn them ” It was done, 
and after a few days the plague wasstayed, That is, 
the time of the pilgrimage elapsed, and the pilgrims 
evacuated the place, as the Brahmans foresaw they 
would. The fuel being removed, the fire was ex¬ 
tinguished. 

These particulars were related to me by a 
Brahrann from Nassic about a year ago. He did 
not know, however, that the missionary was Mr. 
Hall, or that he was of the American Mission. I 
have applied the anecdote to Mr. H. because the 
date agrees, and no other missionary visited Nassic 
near that time. 

Trimbuck-eshwnr is a sacred place within a few 
miles of Nassic. The two places, in respect to pil¬ 
grimages, may be regarded as one. Both are re¬ 
nowned as favorite residences of Mahadeo, (Shiva). 
Trimbuck (eshwur is but a suffix, meaning God) 
derives its sanctity chiefly from its location at the 
source of the sacred river Godavery, the Ganges of 
the Deckan. Every river of any magnitude is 
esteemed sacred, and the place where it rises is holy 
ground. There is also at Trimbuck a hill which is 
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declared to be the very head of Mahadeo. It has 
been asserted, and of course believed, that if any one 
should dare ascend this hill, he would instantly “ be 
reduced to ashes ” by the fire issuing from the head 
of the deity. This has proved quite enough to 
secure the sanctity of the spot. The spell was, 
however, broken about two years ago, by Captain 
S——, deputy surveyor general of the Deckart. He 
visited this place in the discharge of his official duty, 
and ordered his flag-staff to be erected, and his tent 
to be pitched on the summit of this hill Terrified 
by the well known predictions of the Brahmans, 
his servants dared not obey the order. The com¬ 
mand was renewed, and the men, foreseeing the dis¬ 
pleasure of the officer, in case of disobedience, said, 
K It is our fate ” and then attempted the awful ascent. 
To their titter astonishment they were in a few 
moments at the top of the MU, and all live men. 

Captain S-left his flag-staff standing on the hill, 

as a memorial of his triumph over an inveterate 
superstition of the Hindoos. The religious esta¬ 
blishment at Trhnbuck is said to receive from govern¬ 
ment 6000 rupees annually. 

Toka and Pyton are towns on the Godavery 
river, and on this account are regarded sacred places. 
Pilgrimages are made to these places by the people 
of their vicinity. Toka is a very favorite resort for 
Brahmnns, it being a town which on some former 
occasion was given as a present to them. Pyton is 
Vol, II. 6 
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held sacred as a place of pilgrimage. Mahabulish- 
wur is a place of resort for pilgrims. It is sacred to 
Mahadeo, and is also the source of the river Krishna, 
and is the supposed source of four other rivers. The 
Krishna is said to issue here from the mouth of a 
cow. This is true, but the cow is of stone . There 
are a great number of holy places of minor impor¬ 
tance in western India, which need not here be men¬ 
tioned. They are frequented by neighboring vil¬ 
lagers, but are little known abroad. In this list I 
might enumerate several Muhummudan tombs, as 
well as the monuments over the graves of some 
Englishmen, which are worshiped by the Hindoos, 

I cannot dose this chapter, which introduces the 
reader so much into the penatraiia of Hindooism, 
without adverting more particularly to the means 
which are adopted to keep up the character of these 
holy places. I shall here introduce a few extracts 
from the writings of the Abbe Dubois, for the double 
purpose of confirming what I have already said, and 
developing the arts and expedients to which the 
priests resort, in order to sustain the sacred character 
of these places. The Abbe may perhaps be quoted 
on such subjects, with more confidence than any 
writer on Hindoo customs and superstitions. While 
I have full confidence in the facts which he states, 
let it not be supposed that I admit the conclusion 7 
which, in one of his late works, he has drawn from 
his premises. He knew better than any man how 
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corrupt Hindooism is, and how vile is the character 
of the Hindoos j and hence he drew the conclusion 
that the Hindoos cannot be converted , This we 
cannot for a moment allow 5 for the power is of 
God. I do not, however, think that Dubois did, as 
he is accused, altogether lose sight of the Divine in¬ 
fluence in his views of the conversion of India, 
His opinion was that the day of deliverance for poor 
India has gone by; and that, on account of her 
idolatries, and abominations, and grievous rebel¬ 
lions against’God, she is given over to hardness of 
heart, and blindness of mind, that she may believe 
a lie. 

In his enumeration of the various methods which 
the Brahrmms, and other interested persons adopt, to 
sustain the reputation of the temples at these holy 
places, and in consequence to support the sanctity 
of their own characters, and to secure their temporal 
interests, he says: 

“ Next to the sacrificers, the most important per¬ 
sons about the temple are the dancing-girls, who 
call themselves deva-dasi, servants or slaves of the 
gods; but they are known to the public, by the 
coarser name of strumpets. Their profession, in¬ 
deed, requires of them to be open to the embraces of 
persons of all castes j and, although originally they 
appear to have been intended for the gratification of 
the Brahmens only, they are now obliged to extend 
their favors to all who solicit them* 
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“Such are the loose females who are consecrated 
in a special manner to the worship of the gods of 
India, Every temple, according to its size, enter¬ 
tains a hand of them, to the number of eight, twelve, 
or more, The service they perform* consists of 
dancing and singing. The first they execute with 
grace, though with lascivious attitudes and motions. 
Their chanting is generally confined to the obscene 
songs which relate to some circumstance or other of 
the licentious lives of their gods, 

“They perform their religious duties at the tem¬ 
ple to which they belong, twice a day, morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at all the 
public ceremonies, which they enliven with their 
dance and merry song. As soon as their public 
business is over, they open their cells of infamy, and 
frequently convert the temple itself into a stew, 

51 They are bred to this profligate life from their 
infancy. They are taken from any caste, and are 
frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing uncom¬ 
mon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, 
with the consent of their husbands, to devote the 
child then in the womb, if it should turn out a girl, 
to the service of the pagoda. And, in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious duty. 
The infamous life to which the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family, 

« These prostitutes are the only females in India 
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who may learn to read, to sing, and to dance* Such 
accomplishments belong to them exclusive!y, and 
are, for that reason, held by the rest of the sex in 
such abhorrence, that every virtuous woman would 
consider the mention of them as an affront. 

a These performers are supported out of the re¬ 
venues of the temple, of which they receive a con¬ 
siderable share. But their dissolute profession is 
still more productive* In order to stimulate more 
briskly the passion, which their lewd employment 
is intended to gratify, they have recourse to the same 
artifices as are used by persons of feheir sex and call¬ 
ing in other countries. Perfumes, elegant and at¬ 
tractive attire, particularly of the head, sweet-scented 
flowers, intertwined with exquisite art about their 
beautiful hair, multitudes of ornamental trinkets, 
adapted with infinite taste to the different parts of 
the body, a graceful carriage and measured step, in¬ 
dicating luxurious delight; such are the allurements 
and the charms which these enchanting syrens dis¬ 
play to accomplish their seductive designs. 

« From infancy they are instructed in the various 
modes of kindling the fire of voluptuousness in the 
coldest hearts; and they well know how to vary 
their arts, and adapt them to the particular dispo¬ 
sition of those whom tiiey wish to seduce.” 

It is shocking to every sense of modesty to look 
at the figures which are carved on the walls of the 
temples at Ellora, and at several other places which 
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I have visited. Still I know the modest reader will 
excuse me when I attempt: nothing more than a 
general exposure of the vileness of Hindooism. The 
arts of exciting the passions are practised in India, 
if we may judge from the representations of such 
things on the walls of their temples, to an extent in¬ 
conceivable to any person of decent imagination. 
Every worshiper, who comes to the temples above 
mentioned, may see figures of a male and female in 
every attitude of lasciviousness, from the first ap¬ 
proaches at their meeting of each other, till the con¬ 
summation of their desires. I have also seen, at 
these same places, figures carved on the wall, repre¬ 
senting both males and females as committing the 
sin mentioned in Rom. 1: 26,27, and also the crimes 
forbidden in Lev* 18. 23. It is certainly not an un¬ 
just inference, that the things which ate thus deli¬ 
neated in public, will be practised in private. 

1£ Another contrivance of the Brahmmis, employ¬ 
ed With no less success, consists in the public testi¬ 
mony they give to a vast number of pretended 
miracles wrought by the god of their temple, in fa¬ 
vor of numerous votaries, wh6 have shown their 
faith in him, and brought him abundant offerings. 
These miracles comprehend the cure of all sorts of 
disease ; of the blind who have regained their sicht - 
the lame who have recovered their limbs; and the 
dead who have been raised. 

u ndracle which takes precedence of all 
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others, and is always listened to with the highest de¬ 
light and admiration, is the fecundity conferred on 
numbers of women who remained in a barren state, 
till their prayers and their offerings obtained from their 
divinity the gift of children. We have seen that 
sterility in India is accounted a curse, and that a 
childless woman is always despised. 

u The Hindoos consider a man to be rich, only 
in proportion to the number of his children. How¬ 
ever numerous a man's family may be, he ceases 
not to offer up prayers for its increase. A fruitful 
wife is the highest blessing, in the eyes of a Hindoo ; 
and no misery can be compared with that of a barren 
bed/ 

Ci The children become useful at an early age. 
At five or six years old they tend the smaller ani¬ 
mals, Those that are stouter, or a little more ad¬ 
vanced, take care of the cows and oxen \ whilst the 
adults assist their fathers in agricultural labor, or 
in any other way in which they can afford comfort 
to the authors of their being. 

“Superstition has a powerful influence in keeping 
up this vehement desire of having children, which 
prevails among the Hindoos ; for, according to their 
maxims, the greatest misery that can betide any 
man, is to be destituteof a son, or a grandson, to take 

* It is a. maxim with the superstitious Hindoos, that he whom 
Heaven blesses with a eon, w T ho digs a tank, and plants a groye of 
fruit trees, has discharged his duly m this world, and has an indispu¬ 
table right to eternal happiness hereafter. 
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charge of his obsequies. In such a state he cannot 
look for a happy world hereafter, 

fl In pursuance of this system, we see their bar¬ 
ren women continually running from temple to 
temple, ruining themselves frequently by the ex¬ 
travagance of their donations, to obtain from the 
ruling divinities, the object of their ardent desires* 
The Brahmans have turned the popular credulity 
on this point to good account; and there is no con¬ 
siderable temple, whose residing deity does not, 
amongst many other miracles, excel in that of curing 
barrenness in women* 

u There are some temples, however, of greater 
celebrity than others in this way, to which women 
in that state resort in preference* Such is that fa¬ 
mous one of Tirupati in the Carnatic* Sterile 
women frequent it in crowds, to obtain children 
from the god Vencata Ramana, who presides there. 
On their arrival, they apply, first of all, to the Brah- 
nurns, to whom they disclose the nature of their pil¬ 
grimage, and the object of their vows. The Brah- 
muns prescribe to the credulous women to pass the 
night in the temple, in expectation that, by their 
faith and piety, the resident god may visit them, and 
render them prolific* In the silence and darkness 
of the night, the Brahmans, as the vicegerents of the 
god, visit the women, and in proper time disappear* 
In the morning, after due inquiries, they congratu¬ 
late them on the benignant reception they have met 
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with from the god; and, upon receiving the gifts 
which they have brought, take leave of them, with 
many assurances that the object of their vows will 

speedily be accomplished. 

“The women, having no suspicion of the 
TOguery of the Brahmans, go home in the full per¬ 
suasion that they have had intercourse with the di¬ 
vinity of the temple, and that the god who has 
deigned to visit them, must have removed all impe¬ 
diments to their breeding.” 

There are a few other facts which have fallen 
under my observation, still more illustrative of that 
strange propensity of the Hindoos to worship strange 
gods; and, at the same time, of their indifference 
about Vihat they worship. As I was on a tour, two 
years ago, to the east of Ahmednuggur, I saw one 
morning, over a beautiful plain, seven miles before 
me, a temple like that of Jejury, situated on a hill. 
Its appearance, as I approached, was majestic. My 
curiosity was of course excited to know to what 
deity this fine structure was dedicated; and I was 
told, on my arrival at the village, (Merdee,) that it 
was a Hindoo temple, and a place of great sanctity, 
to which the people of the surrounding villages made 
an annual pilgrimage. In the course of the day, 1 
went into the temple, and, to my surprise, I found it 
to be nothing more or less than a Muhummudan tomb 
over a Muhummudan saint. There was neither idol, 
nor any thing to indicate it to be a Hindoo temple. 
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I made many inquiries, and found the Hindoos ha¬ 
bitually worshiped at this tomb, and appeared to re¬ 
gard it as a temple of their own. On the same tour 
I saw another Muhummudan tomb, which was called 
by its proper name; and, notwithstanding, it was 
made a place of pilgrimage by the Hindoos* On the 
other hand, there is a house kept in Ahmednuggur 
by a Mussulman woman, where the people of her 
religion meet one evening in the week, and enjoy 
festivities, and practise lewdness, in honor of a Hin¬ 
doo god. Amalgamations of this character are ge¬ 
nerally on the part of the Hindoos. 

I have not disguised the disgraceful fact, that 
these haunts of vice, and pits of destruction, called 
holy places, are abetted by the British Government 
in India. While they have given large sums for 
their support, without which many of them could 
not be sustained, they have imposed a tax on pil¬ 
grims, and from some of these places they have re¬ 
ceived, in return, a considerable revenue. But, to 
the honor of the British name, this unrighteous, 
cruel system, f am told, is soon to cease. I am un¬ 
able to give any thing like an entire list of the seve- 
lal appropriations made by Government to these 
places. One establishment in Poona receives 25,000 
rupees per annum; another, 3,600; Trimbuck 
6 ,000; Jejury, 40,000. The revenue of many vi£ 
ktges goes to support the temple of the village 
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CHAPTER III, 

# fc 

Hindoo superstitions— ceremonies—©mena-—The treatment of dis- 
eas es.—Eel ip see* 

I do not promise to give a full exposition of 
these several extensive subjects within the limits 
which may be allowed to a single chapter- There 
is scarcely an occurrence in life, which, to the super- 
stitious Hindoo, is not ominous of good or evil. 
There is scarcely an hour in the day when he is not 
hound to the performance of some ceremony, or is 
not made a slave to some superstition. He leaves 
his house of a morning; but if he sees a bird fly in 
the wrong direction, or meets ail animal of ill omen, 
or first sees a person of a certain caste, or any ob¬ 
ject betokening ill, he must return, and relinquish 
his enterprise, and perhaps may not go out of his 
house again that day- I shall not attempt to enu¬ 
merate these endless observances, as I have not a ^ 
list of them from competent native authority. It is 
enough to say here, that every thing has a “ sign” 
to it I shall therefore content myself with giving a 
few specimens of the general subject. 

The cholera morbus is regarded by the Hindoos 
as a malignant goddess, whom they worship, in 
order to deprecate her anger. They believe that 
this goddess wanders to and fro, tip and down the 
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earthj afflicting the people in one part of the earth, 
and then moving off to another place, where she 
commences the same work without mercy or com¬ 
passion. In order to propitiate this malignant demon, 
the people make her offerings of rice, ghee, flowers, 
frmtss and the like. They sacrifice to her, sheep, 
goats, buffaloes and fowls. I witnessed a large sacri¬ 
fice of this description at Ahmednuggur about the 
time of the death of Mr. Hervey. Two or three 
buffaloes were sacrificed, several sheep and goats, 
and a great number of fowls, with rice, ghee, (clari¬ 
fied butter,) fruits, flowers, and food of all sorts, as 
the villagers chose to bring. A temporary altar had 
been erected in the open field; and this was placed 
before a rude stone, which was tipt with red paint, 
and dignified with the name of the goddess, Zurree 
Marree (cholera morbus). The goddess, orna¬ 
mented with flowers, was placed in a small temple 
which had been constructed of bamboos, and was 
covered with the boughs of trees. I did not happen 
to be present when any of the victims were slain but 
I am assured by those who have witnessed it that 
there appears a striking analogy between the'Hin¬ 
doo rites of sacrificing, and those prescribed for the 
Israelites in the wri lings of Moses, 

Some months t^fore leaving India, I happened 
o be at Wyee, a celebrated Brahminical place, when 

sw.I *™ ^ with great violence, and 
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the evening of my arrival the banks of the Krishna 
liver were illuminated by the fires of the funeral 
piles of those who had died that day. The bodies, 
which were consuming, were only those of the 
higher castes. The lower orders are not able to 
burn their dead, on account of the expense j and 
consequently these numerous fires only indicated 
the daily number of deaths among the former class. 
The others are quietly conveyed away to the banks 
of the river, or to the side of some body of water, 
where they are buried. Coffins are not used by any 
class of natives. The dead are generally carried 
out in their ordinary clothing, painted and orna¬ 
mented with flowers. The body is by some castes 
of Hindoos deposited in a recumbent position, and 
by others in a sitting posture \ and it is supplied 
with food for its journey to the eternal world. 

The Brahmims at Wyee, had began the work of 
propitiation, as they generally do, after the pestilence 
has nearly spent its violence. The grand sacrifice 
occurred the next day after my arrival. About ten 
o’clock in the morning, seeing a large concourse of 
people collected about a temple, near the river, I 
went towards the crowd. When at a considerable 
distance, I was stopped by some Brahma ns, who 
said I must not proceed, as they were engaged in 
sacrificing \ and the offering would prove ineffica- 
cious if I should be present. I asked what they 
were offering in sacrifice, but they would not tell 
Yol. II. 7 
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me, Promising not to disturb them, I insisted ori 
going to the place, and proceeded onward. Seeing 
me determined to know what they were doing, a 
Sepoy took hold of my arm, saying, u Sahib, yon 
must not goP He appeared too much in earnest to 
be resisted, and consequently I yielded,—but not till 
I had approached so near as to see a large heap of 
rice, not less than two cart loads, placed before the 
temple of Znrree Murree, On this heap of rice the 
people were throwing meat offerings of ghee, oil, 
cocoa-nut, flour, and the like, A dark volume of 
smoke arose near the temple, but of what the burnt 
offering consisted, I could not discover. The great 
earnestness with which they prevented me from wit¬ 
nessing the scene, much excited my suspicion that 
they might be making an offering, which, if known, 
would have involved themselves in difficulty with 
the criminal law. I saw very plainly that they 
were prepared to use violence, if other means had 
not succeeded, to keep me at a distance from their 
rites, I conversed with several JBrahmuns on the 
subject of the sacrifice, but could get no satisfactory 
account of it. 

The demon goddess is not only to be propitiated 
by sacrifices, but various other means are used to 
induce her to leave a place where she is unsparingly 
scattering the arrows of death. In some instances, 
the Brahmuns have been known to presume so far 
on the credulity of the people, as to cause a large 
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car to be made, for the purpose of conveying the 
vindictive goddess out of their village. Wooden 
figures of horses or elephants are attached to the 
car, and when the goddess is seated in the vehicle* 
in compliance with the petitions of the Brahmans, 
by whom she is made propitious, the whole is drawn 
away by the villagers ; and the alarms of the people) 
which on such occasions are dreadful, and, no doubt 
the predisposing cause of the cholera, are from this 
time quieted, and the pestilence soon abates. It 
should be kept in mind, that such measures are sel¬ 
dom, if ever, resorted to, till the cholera lias raged 
for some fifteen or twenty days, about the usual 
time of its prevalence in one place. Should a few 
cases occur after the goddess is conducted away, a 
very plausible reason is at hand: the parties had 
not faith in the measures, or the goddess had in¬ 
dulged some malignity against the sufferers, because 
their offerings had not been of sufficient value, or 
they liad, in former days, neglected the Brahmuns, 
or the gods. And thus the whole afiair, which 
ought to be regarded as a scourge from heaven, is 
turned to the account of an avaricious priesthood, 
and serves only to rivet the fetters of superstition and 
Brahminical tyranny, on an ignorant and idolatrous 
people. A village of Roman catholics on the island 
of Salsette, near Bombay, have been known to 
resort to the same means, for relieving themselves 
of the cholera. Indeed these baptized heathen, in 
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general, are scarcely a whit behind the Hindoos 
in any superstitious, or idolatrous ceremony. Rea¬ 
sons are frequently assigned for the awful visi¬ 
tations of the Zurree Murree; and individuals are 
sometimes made to suffer severely, as having pro¬ 
voked the goddess to anger. I have, in another arti¬ 
cle, given an instance of this* In 1826 she poured 
out her wrath without mixture, on the inhabitants 
of Nassic, on account of their having received Chris¬ 
tian books from Mr* Hall. Sometimes the preva¬ 
lence of the cholera is attributed to the old women, 
and they are in consequence treated in the most 
cruel manner. When the cholera raged in Ahmed- 
nuggar, as I have before stated, Babajee was branded 
as the author of it. And the distress which was 
experienced there by all classes, on account of the 
failure of the annual rain, was attributed to the 
establishment of our Mission. Before missionaries 
came among them, they said, they had rain, and fruit¬ 
ful seasons ; but now they were about to die of famine. 

Consistently with his professed belief, a Hindoo 
cannot take medicine in case of eholera. The only 
way for him, is to exorcise the demon* This, it is 
pretended, maybe done by the muntru. All this passes 
very well in their theory, but, in case of an attack, 
most natives are very glad to get European medi¬ 
cine. The cholera is by no means the only disease 
which is supposed to be the effect of an evil spirit; 
or to be induced by some animal, or other object, in 
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the stomach, or in the part affected. Not long since 
I read a very curious Hindoo book, a part of their 
shaslra, which treats of diseases* In this, every dis¬ 
ease is represented as possessed of a bodily form* A 
liver complaint is caused by a crab, who is eating 
the liver* A cough is occasioned by a large cater¬ 
pillar, who has taken up his abode in the thorax \ a 
tooth-ache proceeds from the gnawings of a vindic¬ 
tive little worm, which has domiciled himself in the 
decaying tooth. If proof be wanting of the latter, 
the native will most proudly produce it j and all the 
wise reasoning of western sages is put to the blush. 
A person with the tooth ache, is told to extract the 
worm by smoking a certain kind of seed. An in¬ 
verted earthen vessel is placed in a shallow basin 
of water, and a hole perforated for a tube at the top. 
The seed is put on a heated shovel, and introduced 
through the side of the vessel by another hole. Let 
the patient inhale the smoke through the tube for 
half an hour, or till the pain ceases, allowing the sali¬ 
va to fall through the tube into the water below. 
On examination, it will be found that the water con¬ 
tains the worm of the tooth; or, if the case be an 
obstinate one, five, ten, or twenty, may be found* 
Though often assured that the worm-like appear¬ 
ance is but the germ of the seed, which almost in¬ 
stantly vegetates by means of the heat and water, 
yet nothing will persuade the native that these are 

not actually worms from the tooth. 
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The natives of India, Hindoos, Mussulmans and 
Romanists, have a very singular superstition about 
the snake. They regard him, when found about the 
house, as a kind of guardian deity. As I was one day 
sitting with my teacher, a great outcry was made 
at the cook-room, a building but a few yards from 
the house. We ran to ascertain the cause, when 
the natives pointed to a large serpent lying over the 
cook-room door with his head hanging down. All 
were at first eager to kill him. Clubs, sticks and 
stones awaited him on being drawn with a hook. 
He was partly stupified by an attempt which he was 
making to swallow a huge rat which he had just 
caught’ and he promised to fall an easy prey; 
when in an instant every native threw down his 
weapon and exclaimed, This is the lord of the man¬ 
sion, don’t hurt him, don’t hurt him.” I smiled at their 
nonsense, and cried out to have them assist in des¬ 
troying the reptile. But it was of no use, and the 
serpent escaped. I was anxious to know what this 
superstition was, and whence it arose. But I could 
ascertain nothing more than this; that they be¬ 
lieved the serpent to be the guardian of the premises, 
and should they wound him, he would avenge himself 
on them ; and should they kill him, some sad calamity 
wou Id ensue. Wh e n ce th e so pe rsti t ion or i gi n a ted, I 
could not ascertain with any certainty. It may arise 
from the veneration which they have for the serpent 
on account ofhisbeing the support ofthe world. They 
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believe this earth rests on the head of an enormous 
serpent. An earthquake is caused by his moving 
his head. 

The Hindoos believe, that if they look atthe moon 
on a certain day, they shall be instantly struck dead. 
Nothing of course will induce a man to raise his 
eyes to the moon on this day. The common 
people are acquainted with every omen and sign pre¬ 
valent among the nations of the West, and many 
others seem peculiar to themselves. 

The following may be taken as specimens of 
ceremonies, which may, for the most part, be classed 
under the head of domestic duties and observances. 
They are taken from a translation of a book from 
the Sanskrit, in which the wise sages of India hoped 
to have locked up all the precious arcana of their 
craft. And so it was for a long time. But in this 
degenerate age of Hindoo ism, when every thing 
seems to be going wrong, when men are found de¬ 
parting from the a old way,” to such an alarming 
degree, that “ they do not sleep in the right position,” 
“ clause their teeth with the branches of improper 
trees, J u call in the barber on an improper day,” 
“ P ut on new apparel as soon as it is purchased, with¬ 
out waiting for two or three revolutions of the earth” 
--when enormities like these had threatened the sta¬ 
bility of their ancient fabric, it was time that the 
ordinances of the golden age should be promulgated 
in the vulgar tongue, to remind the men of this iron 
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age, of that ££ glorious period when these irregulari¬ 
ties were unknown, and when the gods came down 
to earth and talked Sanskrit familiarly with the great 
sages of the East/ 3 Such a book we now have, pub¬ 
lished in the Bengalee language. 

The first two pages contain directions for clean¬ 
ing the teeth. The Hindoos use neither brush nor 
powder, but pluck a little twig from the first tree, 
strip it of its leaves, and rub the teeth with the bruised 
end. This must be done at a specified time, and 
according to prescribed rules. £f He who cleans his 
teeth after the sun has risen, why does he worship 
Vishnoo?” u Cleanse the teeth with the thumb and 
the second and third finger, never with the first.” 
€£ When no twig can be obtained, or on forbidden 
days, cleanse the teeth with water poured twelve 
times from the palm of the hand into the mouth.” 

“ If a person cleanse his teeth on the day of a 
shraddhu, or of fasting, those two actions lose their 
reward” He who cleans his teeth at the middle 
or close of the day, the gods receive not his flowers, 
nor his ancestors the water he offers them.” ££ He 
who cleans his teeth at the time of bathing, the gods 
receive not his sacrifice. 33 

The following are regulations on the subject of 
bathing and washing.— ££ Let not the face be washed 
looking towards the south or west, for fear of eter¬ 
nal punishment*” “ Bathing in the morning, and 
clarified butter in the mouths of Wyshakh, Kartik, 
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and Magh, destroy the greatest sins, 31 Et He who at 
the time of bathing rubs his body with his hand* or 
with any thing besides his napkin, is as though he 
touched a dog. Let him bathe again.’ 5 Every por¬ 
tion of the body of a Hindoo is the residence of some 
god. “He who after bathing neglects to wash his 
feet, loses a year’s merit.” “ He who bathes at the 
steps used by a washerman, is as though he killed 
a Brahmun.” Washermen are persons of low caste. 
a He who at the conjunction called Narayimee, bathes 
in silence in the Koorootaya river, raises thirty-three 
millions of his ancestors to eternal bliss ! M 

Rules on the subject of cooking and eating .— u If, 
while a Brahmnn is cooking, he gives fire to a Shoo- 
dru, the whole food is polluted.” li Eating with the 
face to the east, insures long life; with it to the south, 
celebrityto the west, wealth ; to the north, pecu¬ 
niary embarrassment ” “ If, before partaking of food, 
you do not, with your finger, make a circular water¬ 
mark on the ground to contain your dish, the demons 
will devour all the food.” “If, at the time of eating, 
the water-pot be placed on the left hand, the water 
becomes blood,” The right hand is holy, the left 
unholy; each has its distinct functions; the body 
from the navel upwards being holy, is the province 
of the right hand ; the rest of the body being unholy, 
is abandoned to the left. Then follows a long list of 
prohibited dishes, and restrictions on certain kinds 
of food on particular days. « He who, on Sunday, 
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eats meat, fish, honey, rice, gruel, wood-apple, or 
ginger, will be childless through seven transmigra¬ 
tions, and wretched through every succeeding birth ” 
u On the first day of the moon, he who eats of a 
pumpkin, becomes indigent* 1 * “Ignorance follows 
the eating of cocoa-nut on the eighth.” “ It is sinful 
to eat beans on the eleventh ” And similar restric¬ 
tions through the month. 

“ Clothes washed in a shallow pool, or by a wo¬ 
man, or by a washerman, or hung up to dry with 
the two ends pointing to the south and west, are 
unholy. He who puts on new apparel on Sunday, 
becomes poor; on Monday, is afflicted with boils; 
on Tuesday, is subject to much trouble; on Wed¬ 
nesday, will possess means of purchasing new 
clothes; on Thursday, will become learned and 
wealthy; on Friday, will become happy; on Satur¬ 
day, will be involved in trouble and disputes ” And 
so on, as to almost every action in life. u He who 
shaves on Sunday, becomes miserable; on Monday, 
happy; on Tuesday, hastens his own death ; on 
Wednesday, accumulates wealth; on Thursday, 
becomes dishonorable; on Friday, childless; on 
Saturday, brings on his head every misfor¬ 
tune” 

“When any one stumbles, let him who sees him, 
exclaim, Rise ! rise! When one sneezes, let the spec¬ 
tator say, Live ! live! When a man yawns, let him 
and those around him snap their fingers” “To 
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sneeze when one is about to sit down, or He down, 
ot about to eat, or is dressing', or bestowing gifts, or 
is engaged in a dispute, or in a wedding, is highly 1 
inauspicious ” 11 The earth trembles if it be ploughed 
on the day of the new moon, or the full moon, or on 
the day of a Shraddhu, and during five particular 
days of Assar.” “ He who rides to a place of sanc¬ 
tity, loses one half of his merit; he who carries an 
umbrella over his head, or uses shoes, loses one 
fourth of his merit,” <fcc. As to the reasons of these, 
and ten thousand like rules and observances, I know 
nothing. They are, doubtless, irrevocably buried 
beneath that veil of oblivion which shuts out from 
human ken the profound wisdom, and holy illumi¬ 
nation which is said to have adorned the Brahmin- 
ical priesthood in the “ golden age” of Hindoostan. 

Rules relative to ceremonial impurity are as mi¬ 
nute as they aTe puerile and absurd. On the death 
of a relative, a Brahmnn is unclean ten days, and a 
Shoodru thirty. This extends to the sixth degree 
of consanguinity. On the birth of a son, the mother 
is unclean twenty days; of a daughter, thirty. This 
impurity extends also to all the relatives, to the sixth 
degree of relationship. « When a Brahmnn fol lows 
the corpse of another Brahmun of different kindred, 
he mast purify himself by bathing, touching fire, 
afid eating clarified butter. If the corpse belong to 
one of the military tribe, the Brahmun who follows 
is unclean one day,” &e. “ If the smoke of a funeral 
pile blows on any one, he must purify himself by 
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bathing. He who weeps for another becomes un¬ 
clean.” “The day on which the finger is cut, or a 
drop of blood shed } the individual becomes unclean, 
and can perform no religious duty: if blood drop 
from the tooth, the most essential services of religion 
are suspended. After tonsure, weeping, touching 
what is forbidden, or vomiting, a man must purify 
himself by bathing.” “ He who has lost caste, a 
chundalu, (low caste,) a fool, one not perfectly sane, 
a midwife, a woman for a month after her accouch- 
metit, a village hog, a fowl, a dog, or an under¬ 
taker, are never to be touched.” 

The Hindoos use the rosary in the same way as 
the Muhummudans and the Papists do. The cus¬ 
tom is doubtless brought from the East. Nearly 
every devotee carries a long string of beads. They 
are not only carried in the hand, and used as a ro¬ 
sary, but they are worn on the anus, the neck, or 
the body, as amulets. I have seen devotees nearly 
covered with strings of beads. The Hindoo rosary 
consists of a hundred and eight beads ; the Muhum- 
mudau, of a hundred and one. 

The natives of India have a very extraordinary 
superstition regarding a person about to be executed. 
They believe he imparts a sanctity to every thing he 
touches. For this reason he throws fiowers, fruits 
and spices, to the crowd about the gibbet, who catch 
the dying boon as eagerly as the friends of the good 
old saint hang on his lips in a dying hour, and catch 
t he last accents of his expiring breath. But the 
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comparison seems almost profane l I should have 
doubted whether a superstition so abhorrent to every 
better feeling of tinman nature, and so subversive 
of all right andjustice, could have existed, had 1 not 
the most indisputable evidence of the fact, "What I 
am about to relate transpired in Jalna, a large town, 
not above a hundred miles from Ahmednuggur* I vis* 
ited the place, where the culprit was executed in the 
beginning of the year 1834, about fifteen months after 
it took place, and had confirmed to me on the spot 
what J had the year previous so often heard asserted, 
A camp follower had been convicted of the mur¬ 
der of his own mother, and had been condemned to 
the gallows. As he was a notoriously vile man—the 
suspicion of having committed other murders rest¬ 
ing'on him, and the present one being of peculiar 
aggravation—his.body was condemned to hang on 
the gibbet exposed to the public gaze, a terror to evil 
v doers. Whether this man dispensed his blessings at 
the hour of his execution, f do not know. But a few 
days after the execution, when the humors of the 
body began to drip on the ground, the Brahmuns re¬ 
ported that there was a healing efficacy in these hu¬ 
mors. The sick, the lame, the blind, and the dis¬ 
eased of every description, were assembled on the 
spot. All fancied that they found relief, and their 
Janet/ no doubt relieved many. The deluded peo¬ 
ple from every quarter congregated here, and they 
then began to pay divine honors to the vile remains 
Vol. IL 8 
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of the more vile murderer of his mother. A new 
deity was now created 3 and, but for the interference 
of the English authorities at Jalna, lie might in a 
few years have rivaled m celebrity the present re¬ 
nowned Himnamunt or Gun puttee. This disgust¬ 
ing incident may show how easy it is for a people, 
who are in “all things too superstitious/' to make 
a new god; and how small a matter is the origin or 
the character of a god. Many Hindoo deities may 
not be able to claim a more honorable origin. 

Amulets are almost universally worn by the Hin¬ 
doos for the preventing or the curing of diseases, or the 
driving off of evil spirits. These are made of dif¬ 
ferent materials, and are worn about the ann 3 the 
neck, or the body. Sometimes they consist only of 
a single thread; sometimes they are made of leather, 
and set with small shells. Strings of beads form a 
very common amulet. An instance occurred on our 
premises at Ahmednuggur, which illustrates, very 
strikingly, the influence which this superstition has 
over the mind of a native, and sometimes over his 
better judgment. Koodooba was a member of our 
church, and had given very satisfactory evidence 
of his conversion. He had manifested no linger¬ 
ing confidence in Hindooism, or shown any dis¬ 
trust in Christianity. He was taken ill. He suf¬ 
fered much pain, and found no relief in the medi¬ 
cines we gave him. His native friends advised him 
to use the charm; and he accordingly allowed them 
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to tie the amulet to his arm. The next day, when 
the charm was discovered, and he was asked the 
reason of its being there, he bethought himself of 
his error, and confessed that he had sinned, in resort¬ 
ing to a charm for the removal of his pain, and not 
to God. He wept, and grieved, and humbled him¬ 
self before the Lord, He said he was overcome in 
the hour of temptation, when in the midst of bodily 
pain he inadvertently sought the aid of a false god. 

The superstitions, and consequent ceremonies? 
connected with the muntru, are too prominent in 
Hindoo mythology to be passed over in silence, but 
too prolix to be given in detail. The muntru is a 
mystic verse, or incantation, the repetition of which 
is declared to be attended with the most wonderful 
effect. None but Brahmitns, and the higher order of 
Hindoos, are allowed to repeat it. Shroodaa are pro¬ 
hibited to repeat, or even hear the muntru, on pain 
of eternal torment All things are subservient to the 
muntru. The gods themselves cannot resist it. It 
is tlie essence of the Yadas ; it is the united power 
ot brahma, I ishnoo and Shiva. i3y its magic power 
it confers all sanctity j pardons all sin ; secures all 
good, temporal and spiritual, and procures everlast¬ 
ing hlessedness in the world to come. It possesses 
the wonderful charm of interchanging good for evil, 
truth for falsehood, light for darkness, and of coil- 
firming such perversions by the most holy sanction. 
Indeed, there is nothing so difficult, so silly, or so ab- 
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surd, that may not be achieved by this extraordinary 
muntru. 

Whenever the wonder-working Brahmunchooser, 
the natural properties of bodies may be changed only 
by the repetition of a single mystic verse, the rela¬ 
tions of objects destroyed, and the very laws of na¬ 
ture be suspended. Men and brutes become gods ; 
gold, silver, brass and stone, receive the divine spark. 
A poor Brahman once came to me to solicit employ¬ 
ment. The ragged, filthy cloth with which he at¬ 
tempted to cover his person, was voucher enough 
for the tale of poverty which he related. After ex¬ 
pressing all our pity for his destitution, and inform¬ 
ing him how a young, healthful man like himself 
might find an immediate relief in his necessities, I 
asked him how it was possible that a Brahmun 
could be so poor as he appeared to be ? u Have you 
not the muntru V* u Yes.” “ Can you not by means 
of that do any thing you choose 7 Can you not 
expel all these foreigners from your land, take the 
reins of government yourselves, secure the depart¬ 
ing wealth of your country, change stones to gold, 
and misery to happiness?” “Yes, yes,” said he, “ such 
is the power of the muntru, bnt the muntru fails 
where foreigners have the dominion/ 5 “No, no,” an¬ 
swered my pundit, who sat by, and had anticipated 
my next question, “that is not the reason ; theBrah 
mu ns, though possessed of ample power to ext in- 
guish the English government any time they choose. 
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have judged it expedient to humble themselves in 
the sight of all nations, and to subject themsel ves 
and their people to a long penance. Hence they 
have allowed strangers to devour them, in like man¬ 
ner as a man in the performance of the penance 
called tuppu, subjects himself to the most painful 
austerities. All this, said he, goes to corroborate 
the idea of the mighty efficacy of the mmitru.” 
The valor of British arms, the glory of British pos¬ 
sessions, and the duration of British rule, are grants 
at the will of a few apparently impotent Brahmuns, 
poor, dirty, cringing follows, who will stoop to almost 
anjr servility to gain their bread! 

The following declarations are found in the Hin¬ 
doo sacred books, respecting the efficacy of the mys¬ 
tic verse, or the muntru : “ Whoever shall repeat, 

day by day, for three years, without negligence, that 
sacred text, shall hereafter approach the divine es¬ 
sence, move as free as air, and assume an ethereal 
form/ li By the sole repetition of this verse, a priest 
may indubitably obtain beatitude, let him perform 
or not perform any other religious act?’ u He who, 
seated opposite the sun, repeats the verse, is libe¬ 
rated from fear and sickness; misfortune ceases, and 
uni a w fn 1 meats, d ri n ks, i n terco i i rse a n d co n n ee l io n s, 
become pure and lawful. Whoever in the morning 
repeats that invocation, which ought not to be com¬ 
municated to another, becomes prosperous, and ob¬ 
tains every temporal and spiritual advantage ; and 
8 * 
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whoever repeats it continually every morning, noon 
and night, obtains the fruit of a hundred sacrifices, 
and passes over the mournful sea of mortality:” 

The communication of this wonder-working 
verse, together with the investiture of the sacred 
thread, is called the Savitree. Nothing can be more 
wonderful and absurd than the pretended efficacy of 
these ceremonies on the young Brahmun. He in¬ 
stantaneously becomes a “ twice-born, 53 or regene¬ 
rate man, and is afterwards an object of veneration 
and worship* The sacred thread is always worn 
by the Brahmuus over the left shoulder, crossing 
over the breast to the right; and it is renewed an¬ 
nually. 

The investiture is, properly speaking, a sacra¬ 
ment. Besides this, there are several others which 
may be named in the same connection. In enume¬ 
rating the ceremonies, or, in other words, the sacra¬ 
ments of the Hindoo religion, 1 shall not go into de¬ 
tail. Should I attempt this, I should subject myself 
to the charge of gross indelicacy. These ceremo¬ 
nies, which by some are said to be eighteen, by 
other sixteen, and by others twelve, are, according 
to the last estimate, the following:—The sacrifice 
on or before conception ; sacrifice on vitality in the 
fetus; sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, or eighth month 
after pregnancy ; giving the infant clarified butter 
out of a golden spoon, at the cutting of the navel 
string; naming the child on the tenth, eleventh, 
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twelfth, or hundred-and-first day ; carrying him out 
to see the moon, on the third lunar day of the third 
fortnight; or to see the sun in the third or fourth 
month; feeding him with rice on the sixth or eighth 
month, or when he has cut teeth; tonsure in the 
second or third year; investiture with the sacred 
string, in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth year, accom¬ 
panied with the communication of the mystic verse ; 
loosing the moonju (sacred thread) from the Joins, in 
preparation for marriage; marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. 

The most intelligent natives are utterly at a 
Joss to show the moral meaning of most of these 
ceremonies. They can point, however, to absurd 
promises connected with them. Many of them refer 
to such delicate subjects, that I cannot mention 
them here in any other way than by remarking, that 
the sex, form of the body, mental and moral consti¬ 
tution of the soul, the felicity or infelicity of the 
birth; the health, the possessions, the power, the 
enjoyment, the age, the employment, and even the 
future destiny of men, are made to depend on a few 
trifling and absurd ceremonies, performed generally 
by friends without the slightest reference to the spi^ 
rit with which they are conducted.”* 

The mtintru, as might be supposed, is employed 
very extensively for the removing of pains, for the 
curing of diseases, the bite of venomous snakes, the 

* Wilson's Exposure of HindooisiD. 
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sting of scorpions, *fec. An instance occurred next 
door to our own family, too apposite to be omitted. 
As we were one day at dinner, intelligence came 
that Mr* B-—- was suffering very severely from the 
sting of a scorpion. Mr, A. and myself hastened to 
Ids house, when we found him still in great distress, 
though partially relieved by holding the hand which 
had been stung in hot water. When the pain had 
subsided, and the confusion which had been occa¬ 
sioned by the event had given place to order, Mrs. 
B, was reminded, by seeing a tumbler containing a 
little water standing near her husband, of the mte- 
rest which their Pundit, in company with a Brah- 
Hum, whom he had called in as soon as Mr. B. be¬ 
gan to feel the pain of the venomous reptile, liad 
manifested to effect a speedy cure. He had proposed 
the application of the mimtru; but Mr. B. not seem¬ 
ing to appreciate the kind offer, the benevolent- 
hearted Brahmen no doubt felt it to be his duty to 
the distressed man, although he might not then ap¬ 
preciate the act. Mrs. B. had seen the two Brah¬ 
mans performing some ceremony over that same 
glass of water, but took no fu rther notice of the thing 
at the time. They said over the glass of water the 
magic-working vm'se; then placed it near Mr. B., 
watching the opportunity when it might be a kind¬ 
ness to attend to his call for water. The muntrified 
water was accordingly offered, and Mr. B. not know¬ 
ing the design, and almost senseless from pain, 
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gladly drunk it off. The pain being removed, we 
had our amusement at the joke, and the B rah mu 11s 
no doubt appropriated to themselves the more sub¬ 
stantial satisfaction of having cured the bite of the 
venomous beast. 

Amulets, likewise, ate worn for the preventing, 
and the curing of serpent bites. There is a fountain 
of water near Sahara, which has a high reputation 
for its efficacy in such cases; and there are also 
several temples famous for the performance of the 
same cures. I recollect stopping about three yeais 
ago in a'small village a few miles north from Poona, 
where the people said the god of their village was 
much renowned for the curing of serpent bites. If 
a man or a beast were bitten by a serpent, they said 
they had only to bring him into the presence of their 
god and he was immediately cured, No one, they 
said, had ever died, if he could but be got to the tem¬ 
ple, I did not much doubt this 5 for the chances 
were, nine out of ten, that if the person or the beast 
bitten, did not die before he could be brought, by 
the slow process of the Hindoos 5 movements, to the 
temple, he would not die of the bite, either there or 
elsewhere. 

It is generally to be remarked, that when the 
Hindoos apply to us for medicine in case of sickness, 
iu preference to resorting to the muotru, or to sonic 
similar remedy, and are cured by our prescriptions, 
they seldom, if ever, attribute the cure to the medi- 
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cine which they have taken, and which, under God, 
has afforded them relief, but to some ceremony which 
they have performed at the same time* Several in¬ 
stances have come to my knowledge, in which I 
have known persons, to whom I have given medi¬ 
cine, and who were most evidently benefited by it, 
to get up a procession, employ a band of musicians, 
and celebrate the praises of their god for the cure* 
They would neither thank me for my trouble, nor 
acknowledge the kind hand of God in giving efficacy 
to the means which were used* 

In few respects do the Hindoos suffer more on 
account of their superstitions, than they do in refe¬ 
rence to sickness and disease* Many a wretched 
creature spends ft all his living 57 for the prescriptions 
of some quack, or drags out a miserable existence 
and dies in the midst of the charms, and the en¬ 
chantments of a Brahmuu. The practice of medi¬ 
cine among the Hindoos is the most downright 
quackery. Many die without any medical attend¬ 
ance, and thousands are hastened to their graves by 
the bad treatment of their quacks* The number of 
blind, lame, maimed, leprous, and diseased, is aston¬ 
ishingly great in India ■ and no doubt one principal 
reason for this is the bad treatment, or the want of 
good treatment in the original complaint* 

An extract from the “ Travels of Bernier 35 a 
French traveler, and for twelve years a resident at 
the Court of Delhi, as physician to the Great Mogul, 
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Anrimgzebe, more than a century and a half ago, 
will very appropriately close this article* I quote 
this author vrith the more pleasure, because he en¬ 
joyed the opportunity of minutely and accurately 
observing; and had the ability la delineate, the cha¬ 
racter and strange customs of the Hindoos in the 
remote period of his residence among them. 

“ The eclipse which I witnessed at Delhi seems 
also very remarkable, from the preposterous notions 
’and superstitions of the Indians, At the time of its 
appearance, I ascended the terrace of my house, 
which was situate on the banks of the Jumna, 
whence I saw both sides of the river to the extent of 
a full league, covered with Hindoos, who stood up 
to their middle in the river, gazing attentively at 
the sky, that they might plunge and wash them¬ 
selves the moment the eclipse should commence. 
The little boys and girls were in a complete state of 
nudity; the men were likewise so, with the excep¬ 
tion of a piece of linen girded about the loins; 
and the married women, together with the young 
females, who were not above six or seven years of 
age, were merely clad with a simple cloth. Persons 
of rank, such as Rajas, or Hindoo princes, and the 
shroffs, or money-changers, the bankers, jewelers, 
and other great merchants, were for the most part 
gone to the opposite side of the wafer with their fa¬ 
milies, and had there pitched tents, and fixed in the 
river certain kunnauts, (a kind of screen,) to perform 
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their ceremonies and conveniently to wash them¬ 
selves along with their wives, so as not to be seen by 
any body. The idolaters no sooner perceived the 
commencement of the eclipse than they raised a 
tremendous shout, and at once plunged themselves 
into the water, I know not how often in succession ; 
then standing up erect in the water, with their eyes 
and hands extended to heaven, muttering and pray¬ 
ing with apparent devotion, and at intervals taking 
water in their hands, which they threw towards the 
sun, bowing their heads most profoundly, moving 
and turning their arms and hands, sometimes in one 
fashion, sometimes in another, thus continuing their 
plunges, their prayers and their fooleries, to the ter¬ 
mination of the eclipse, at which time every one 
withdrew, throwing pieces of cocoa-nut some dis¬ 
tance into the water, and bestowing alms on the 
Brahmuns or priests, who did not fail to be present 
at the ceremony. I remarked on coming out of the 
water that they all took new clothes, which were ly¬ 
ing ready for them on the laud, and that many, the 
most devout in appearance, left on the spot their old 
apparel for the Brahmuns, And thus did I view 
from my terrace this grand festival of the eclipse, 
which was in like manner celebrated oil the Indus, 
on the Ganges, and on all the other rivers and re¬ 
servoirs of India; but above all on that of the Ze- 
naiser, where more than a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand persons from all parts of India were assembled, 
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its waters on such days being reputed more holy and 
efficacious than on any other. 

u Now to the solid reasons which they assign for 
this feast, and the ceremonies observed on the occa¬ 
sion. i We have/ say they, 1 our four vadas, that is, 
books of the law, sacred and divine, which God be¬ 
stowed on us by the mstrnmentality of Rrama. 
These books teach us that a Rmtyu, which is a 
hind of corporeal divinity, very malignant and mis- 
chievous, very black, dark, foul, and very impure, 
(these are their own terms,)seizes on the sun, black¬ 
ens it as with ink, and thus infects and obscures it. 
That this sun, which is also a Divityu, but of the 
best and of the most benevolent and perfect order of 
divinities, is at the time under extreme pain and ter¬ 
rible anguish at thus seeing himself seized and tor¬ 
tured by that sable monster. That it is a sacred duty 
to endeavor to deliver him from this unhappy bond¬ 
age, which can only be effected by constant prayers, 
ablutions and alms, and that such actions are in the 
highest degree laudable—that an eleemosynary gift 
granted at that time is worth a hundred bestowed 
at any other. 1 Who is there/ add they, who would 
not desire to gain one hundred per cent. V n 

I might here quote from the same author several 
most horrid descriptions of the Suttee, as wit¬ 
nessed by himself. But as this heart-sickening prac¬ 
tice has been so often described, and as it will soon* 
Vol. IL 9 
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1 trust* remain as a subject only to be referred to in 
histdry, I forbear. 


CHAPTER V, 

Duplicity of the Hindoos—The danger of misrepresentations in 
reports concerning them—Two ways of relating facta. A little 
note sometimes wanting. 

In the preparation of this article my object 
is twofold : first* to illustrate the character of the na¬ 
tives of India* and second, to do it in such a manner 
that the reader may see how easy it is for him to mis¬ 
apprehend their real character, even with the best 
written documents before him. Bearing in mind these 
two objects, I shall relate several facts, the most of 
which fell under my own observation, and the others 
are well attested by persons of long experience in the 
country. I shall first mention the facts as they might 
be recorded with a species of truth, (that is, half the 
truth, or truth as far as it goes,) and as they often 
are recorded by the partial observer, who either does 
not learn the end of his tale, or, if he does, neglects 
to record it; and then I shall note other important 
circumstances of the different cases, which will give 
the whole a totally different aspect. I adopt this 
method, not to censure the credulity of a liberal 
public, who are perhaps too ready to believe what 
they most devoutly wish to be true ; nor to censure 
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the too charitable views which the missionary, in 
the midst of a perverse and gainsaying people, takes 
of the case of an inquirer, or of a convert j but I wish 
to caution the Christian public against receiving in* 
telligence from a foreign land without the same limi¬ 
tations with which they would receive intelligence 
from a distant section of their own country under 
similar circumstances* 

Human nature is radically the same every where. 
The Bible, however, has made an essential difference 
among men* A person tolerably acquainted with 
human depravity in a Christian land may, by deduct¬ 
ing what has been derived there from the Bible, ap¬ 
proximate, in so me good degree, to human depravity 
in a heathen land* It would seem that a person 
might, by keeping in view a few well known and 
acknowledged principles in human character, judge 
pretty correctly what limitations he ought to make 
when reading accounts of the labors and successes 
of missions in India. He has been repeatedly ad¬ 
vertised, that the Hindoos are deceitful, false, selfish, 
and devoted to the most debasing system of idolatry; 
yea, he lias been assured that the Hindoos are guilty 
of every sin enumerated by St Paul in the first chap¬ 
ter of his epistle to the Romans, He reads in the 
letters and journals of missionaries, that so many 
thousands of tracts, and portions of the Scriptures, 
are distributed; so many villages and towns visited; 
so many thousands of people for the first time 
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brought under the sound of the gospel; and so 
many children in schools reading Christian books) 
and repeating Christian catechisms, hymns and pray¬ 
ers. He rejoices at these things, and ought to re¬ 
joice at them as the most probable means of success. 
But he is not, on this account, bound to make a com¬ 
promise with common sense and common experience* 
and to suppose that these books which are often so 
eagerly sought for, and so gladly received, are half of 
them ever read, or valued on account of the truth 
which they contain ; or that all the people who often 
crowd around the missionary, have any respect for 
the truth he delivers; or that the children in our 
schools, while they are ostensibly taught Christianity, 
are not, at the same time, taught to contemn the very 
truth which they commit to memory ; or that a per¬ 
son who presents himself as an inquirer after the 
truth, or professes himself a convert, has necessa¬ 
rily a. regard for the truth or any intention to practise 
according to his profession. To suppose that things 
are otherwise, is to suppose that to be true in a hea¬ 
then land, in reference to the success of the gospel, 
which is not true in a Christian land. 

We hope, pray, and labor for the conversion of 
India; but, till power from on high shall be given 
to move the idolater's heart, all human means will, 
as has ever been the case, be despised and rejected 
of men. In the day of God's power these same 
means shall be mighty to the pulling down of the 
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strongholds of idolatry. Reports too favorable may, 
in many instances, be made, without attaching any 
blame to the missionary who makes them: It is 
impossible for him to fathom the bottomless pit of 
hypocrisy with which a native’s heart is peculiarly 
filled. Still he is without apology, if he relate facts, 
without their accompanying circumstances, in such 
a way as to lead his absent friends to believe that 
there exists a state of things which indeed has no 
existence* I might, for example, make an entry in 
my journal, on a certain day, thus; « Went into the 
village—preached to a very attentive audience—dis¬ 
tributed a thousand tracts—the people were so 
eager for books, that I was obliged to stand on the 
steps of the temple, and have persons to keep the 
crowd from pressing on me, while I made a judi¬ 
cious distribution of the books, I could not supply 
the demand*” All this might be strictly true—not a 
circumstance exaggerated* But, note — 1 “Three days 
after my departure I was informed that, at the insti¬ 
gation of the Brahmuns, every book in the village 
was collected and burth, and the whole village in 
an uproar,” This has often occurred, and too often 
been overlooked or omitted by the missionary iu 
making out bis report* He may fear to develop the 
whole of the dark side of the picture, lest he should 
thereby dishearten some timid brother* who might 
be induced to reinforce the Indian mission. But, on 
the other hand, who that has witnessed the sad 
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effects which too often follow disappointments aris¬ 
ing from decisions made on partial statements or 
misrepresentations, would not deprecate the thought 
of increasing the numbeT of laborers on such a prin¬ 
ciple. Such helpers can be of no great avail. 

The method of relating the following anecdote, 
which I have chosen, will, if I mistake not, strik¬ 
ingly illustrate the trait of character of which I am 
speaking. I shall, in the first place, give the facts 
as they actually occurred, and as they would appear 
to any person who should regard himself as dealing 
with honest men ; and then I shall note the result 
as it afterwards occurred. 

A short time after our arrival at Ahmednuggur, 
Mr. Graves wished to employ a learned Brahman to 
assist in the translation of the Scriptures. Several 
who, on examination, were found incompetent, were 
rejected. It was well known to the candidates who 
offered themselves, that, whoever should be employed, 
must, as a condition of service, attend Divine wor¬ 
ship with us on the Sabbath. A Brahmmi was at 
length taken on probation. After having heard the 
gospel preached for one or two Sabbaths, and be¬ 
come acquainted with our mode of worship, both 
public and private, he declared to Mr. Graves that 
the sound of the gospel was perfect melody to his 
ear; that it was to him good news of great joy. And 
he esteemed it a peculiar privilege that he had at length 
met with a man from whom he might daily hear the 
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good words of salvation. He would rather, he said, 
serve Mr* G* gratuitously, than be deprived of his 
instructions. Note,-*-As soon as this man had se¬ 
cured service in the mission, he manifested, in the 
absence of Mr* G., a most marked contempt for the 
gospel. He often did not even preserve an outward 
decency, in the midst of the most solemn part of the 
service ; and it is reported, that he stirs up the peo¬ 
ple against us in the town* 

Another Brahmun, employed by a member of 
the Mission as a writer, was so pleased to be in the 
service of a missionary, and to hear the word of God 
from him, that he declared he would, in case of be- 
ins; dismissed from his present situation, come and 
sit at the door of the missionary from morning till 
evening, though he could gain nothing by it, but to 
be near so good a man* Note. This man has given 
his employer a deal of trouble. As soon as he thought 
himself firmly settled in our service, he put on the 
most ridiculous airs of importance* He pretended 
to be so scrupulous about his own religion, that if a 
man of low caste came into the house where he was, 
he was obliged to go out; or if the table were laid 
for dinner in his presence, he would instantly quit 
his work, and go away* When it was intimated to 
him, that the business for which he was employed 
was nearly completed, and his services would not 
much longer be required, his feelings on the subject 
of Christianity changed for the better immediately* 
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But when he saw his work drawing to a close, and 
knew he could have no farther service, he threw off 
the disguise, and became so openly contemptuous 
and indecent, during the service on the Sabbath, 
that he was discharged before he had finished his 
work* 

Mrs, Read, one day, sent for the girls of her 
school, to come to her at five o’clock in the evening. 
Long before the appointed hour they were all seated 
on the verandah. I inquired why they had come 
so soon, as it was then so warm that Mrs, R, could not 
come out The teacher said, a he could scarcely 
restrain them from coming sooner, they were so 
anxious to meet Madam—that they loved her as 
their own mother, and could not be persuaded to go 
for their dinner till they had complied with her re¬ 
quest ” When she came out to them, they gathered 
around her with the greatest eagerness—said they 
were delighted to attend school—were most happy 
to learn to read, and owed every thing to her* 
Note* The girls had come for their presents, or, more 
properly, their pap for attending school—the only 
means by which a girl in Nuggur, can be induced 
to attend school a single day* If one of these girls 
fail, through delinquency, to receive her present, or 
lose her allowance of four pice per week, she will 
instantly be angry, and impudently declare that she 
will no longer attend school* Her parents support 
her in this resolution, and she does nothing but rail 
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against the school for about a week, when she re- 
tarns* Though this be the only stimulant that we 
can at present bring to bear on the minds of either 
parents or children, we do not despair of seeing good 
result from them \ and especially as they are sup¬ 
ported by the voluntary contributions of English 
ladies at the station, we think it quite worth our 
while to sustain them* 

Two of the most learned Brahmuns in Ahmed- 
nuggur came to Mr* Hervey a few days before his 
death, and conversed with him in the most flattering 
maimer on the probable success of the gospel in 
Ahmednuggur, They said it was well understood 
by the people, that the mission was established here 
for the express purpose of overthrowing Hindooism, 
and that every body sat quietly expecting the event. 
They believed, they said, that in’three yeaTS the 
Christian religion would prevail over all others in 
India, and they wished to cast in their lot with the 
missionaries. They expressed great gratification iu 
the progress which Mr* H. had made in acquiring 
their language. They hoped and believed he would 
very soon be able to speak it with fluency, and be 
long useful to their countrymen* Note. These were 
two pundits, one in Mr* Hervey’s service: and all 
this nonsense, which cost the two friends an hour’s 
idle talk, was only prefatory to the main object of 
the visit. The one in service wished to be absent a 
month to celebrate the nuptial rites of his sister’s mar- 
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riage, a child 7 years old \ and he feared Mr, H, might 
employ another man during his absence, who might 
afterwards be retained. His object was to get a pro¬ 
mise that he should be taken into service after his re¬ 
turn, 1 state this to be his design, not from any direct 
avowal of his on the subject, but from my acquaint¬ 
ance with the ordinary way which a Brailmun 
adopts to accomplish ail object. They seldom trust 
to open and fair means, I knew a Brahman, who 
was at the same time violently opposed to Christian¬ 
ity, came to me every day for a week, professedly 
to hear the gospel, but really, as it afterwards ap¬ 
peared, only to induce me to lend him a rupee, 
which he probably would never pay, 

I might here give scores of similar instances. 
The two Brahmans above mentioned are both proud, 
bigoted priests, and are, we have too much reason to 
believe, the greatest revilers of Christianity in the 
place. Such shameless duplicity do the Brahmans 
practise. 

It is no uncommon thing for Brahmuns of 
respectability to come and acknowledge their con¬ 
viction of the truth of our religion, and of the in¬ 
spiration of the Bible, and to avow the falsity of 
their own religion and sacred books. They will 
sometimes be present at our morning service, and 
not only assent to what we say themselves, but de¬ 
clare to the people that our preaching is good and 
our religion true, Mr, N—, of the Scottish mission, 
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relates the following feet, which occurred while on 
a tour in the Deckan. “ After,” says he, “ we had 
returned from preaching in the village, a Brahmun 
came and sat down at our feet. He said, 1 1 heard 
you preach in the village ; every thing you said is 
true. Your religion is good, your sbastras are di¬ 
vine, but ours are all false.’ 11 Note. “ All this," says 
Mr. N., “ was but a preamble to an important peti¬ 
tion which he had to make. And this petition was 
no more nor less than for an empty bottle But 
when he obtained this, he then begged it might be 
filled. The only way a Hindoo ever manifests gra¬ 
titude for one favor is to ask for a greater one. 

I had for several mornings observed a Brahnnni 
of very respectable appearance present at our Mah- 
ratha service. He appeared to pay profound atten¬ 
tion to the reading of the Scriptures, assented by a 
nod to the remarks which were made, and acknow¬ 
ledged, in the presence of the people, his persuasion 
of the divine original of Christianity, and that their 
own shastras are defective, and in many things false. 
After prayers he inquired if Mr. T. (the collector of 
Ahmednuggur) did not read the Scriptures every 
morning, and instruct his servants, and others who 
chose to be present. On being informed that he did, 
he said he had heard that Mr. T. was a true wor¬ 
shipper of God, and he wished to hear his instruc¬ 
tions. But as he was not acquainted with him, he 
desired a note of introduction. 1 assured him Mr. 
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T. would be happy to see him in his little assembly, 
and that if his only object was to hear religious in¬ 
struction, I would give him a note* He assured me 
of the sincerity of his intention, took the note which 
I gave him with much seeming gratitude, and went 
the next morning according to promise. Note .— 
Shortly after I handed him the note, (written in 
English,) he came and asked me what I had written. 
I told him I had written what be requested, a re¬ 
spectful application for his admittance to Mr* r IVs 
domestic congregation to hear the word of God. 
u Have you not written that I am a very learned 
man, an eminent Brahmun, and well versed in go¬ 
vernment business, having been much in the service 
of Europeans I” No, I told him* He then insisted 
on my enumerating his qualifications for govern¬ 
ment service, and nothing but a decided refusal re¬ 
lieved me of his importunity* The truth was, he 
was out of service, and had, as I afterwards learned, 
tried every expedient to get employment iu some 
government office* On the second morning he ap¬ 
plied for a situation in Mr* T. ! s office, making my 
note and his friendship for me, reasons why he ought 
to be favored in preference to the numerous appli¬ 
cants who had petitioned for office through the pro¬ 
per channels* Being refused, he had no farther in¬ 
ducement to go to Mr. T*’s, and accordingly was 
seen there no more* 

A Hindoo woman came one day to Babajee, our 
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converted Brahmin*, and said she had heard the good 
instruction which we daily give to the people, and 
had become deeply affected by it. She wished to 
be near us that she might hear more of our “ good 
words,” and was ready to renounce caste and be¬ 
come a Christian, As a proof of this, she ate with 
Babajee and his wife, attended Mahratha prayers, 
and evinced an humble, inquiring spirit. Note ; she 
was a poor woman, and had with her two small 
children. When we told her, after a few days, that 
we did not hire people to become Christians, and 
wished none to join us but such as gave evidence of 
a new heart by walking according to the laws of 
God, she appeared less anxious to become a Chris¬ 
tian, But when informed that, as she was a healthy 
person, and able to support herself by her labor, we 
could do no more than to give her some kind of ser¬ 
vice, which would enable her to remain near us, 
and receive instruction, she left us without cere¬ 
mony, not liking the proposal Not a few are drawn 
by the loaves and the fishes. 

As I was one day addressing an assembly of 
natives, and distributing tracts to various applicants, 
an aged Brahmun, who was sitting near in com¬ 
pany with several of his fellows, inquired, w Who 
wrote those books?” I said, good men wrote them. 
£i Oh!” said he, we do not want such books ; we 
wish for nothing but the Scriptures, the pure word 
of God; human compositions may contain error, but 
Y OL. II. 10 
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the shastras are faultless.” He was accordingly 
supplied with portions of the Scriptures, which he 
apparently received with much satisfaction. A ote ,* 
it is painful to add, that there appeared in all this 
no satisfactory evidence that the man had any de¬ 
sire to obtain the Christian Scrip tures, as such, or 
that he had any knowledge of these Scriptures. He 
probably only thought to turn the occasion to his 
own account, by displaying his own sanctity. As 
if he had said, “I cannot stoop to read those books 
of earthly origin. I only deal in shastras, which 
come from the gods.” The vile legends of Krishna 
would, no doubt, have satisfied his most enlarged 
desire. 

I have frequently known Brahmuns, who wished 
to cavil and annoy me in the streets, refuse such books 
as I had with me, saying they should be happy to 
have books of a different kind. If I had only tracts, 
they would insist on having the Scriptures. If I 
had both these, they would desire some scientific 
treatise, some legendary tale, or even a blank book. 
It is greatly to be regretted that facts like the one 
above mentioned, have been stated to the public at 
home, prefaced by the assertion that a a great change 
has taken place among the Brahmuns in reference 
to the manner in which they regard the Christian 
Scriptures ” and concluded with the inference that 
a spirit of general inquiry is abroad among this once 
bigoted race of people—that laying aside all inferior 
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sources of acquiring a knowledge of the true way of 
salvation, they are, with honest and humble endea¬ 
vors, now resolved to consult the law and the testi¬ 
mony for themselves. Would to God that it were 
so. But we are obliged to confess that no sucii 
blessed news has yet reached our ears, except as the 
winged messengers from America have wafted the 
glad sound over the trackless deep; and we have 
then, sometimes for the first time, heard of the ex¬ 
traordinary success of our labors. 

As an illustration of this I may refer the reader 
to an article in the Christian Almanac, for 1836, 
headed “ The Travels and Labors of a Tracts 
As I communicated, probably, all the facts from 
which that highly interesting account germinated, 
and as my name is still used in connection with it, 
1 may be allowed to take it as an illustration of 
my present subject. It is there stated, that when I 
first visited the Chinese convicts in question, they 
were anxiously inquiring “ what they should do to 
be saved?” that the next year they were found 
“hoping in Christ, 5 —that they gave “ credible evi¬ 
dence of piety/ 5 —and that “they ail learned a new 
language, (the Mahratha.)” 

There is indeed a coloring given to the whole 
story, which the cause of truth neither requires nor 
allows. 

The simple facts of the case, as they occurred, ' 
and as they were reported by me, were, that during 
my first visit to Mahabulishwnr Hills, I con versed j 
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through an interpreter, with some Chinese convicts 
there, ascertained that several of them could read— 
that they had in their exile hut one Chinese book, 
and that a tract which was given to one of them by 
Dr. Morrison ; and I supplied them with more tracts. 
On my return to the Hills, the year following, five 
of these came to me, and requested to be baptized. 
Knowing they had nothing to lose by a profession 
of Christianity, but they might hope to be gainers 
by it, and having no other evidence of their conver¬ 
sion, except the simple fact of their requesting bap¬ 
tism, I gladly embraced the opportunity which the 
occasion afforded, to instruct them, but deferred their 
baptism. They requested to be tanght the English 
ot the Mahratha language. I advised them to com¬ 
mence the study of the latter; and either Mrs. R. 
or myself spent a portion of each day in teaching 
them. When we left the Hills, they had all learned 
the alphabet, and one or two had made some pro¬ 
gress in the second lesson. I deposited a small sum 
of money to provide them with a Mahratha teacher, 
but he never discharged his duty. These persons 
have since been farther instructed by Mr. Graves, 
but no'one of them has been baptized, or given any 
good evidence of conversion. 

I have always regarded the case of these men 
an interesting one, and worthy to be mentioned. 
But when X saw it so exaggerated, so distorted, and 
every fact so stretched that I could scarcely recog¬ 
nize in it a feature of the original, I regretted it es> 
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c eedingly. The cause of truth is injured by such 
perversion \ and my reputation for sober and honest 
delineation of facts, is hazarded. The Christian 
Almanac must* in its turn, “travel” to India, and 
who there will stand responsible to our brethren, the 
missionaries of other societies, and to the Christian 
public in that country, for the accuracy of the inci¬ 
dents here reported for facts ? 

I shall here add a few more anecdotes, somewhat 
different in their character, but illustrative of the 
same thing. They relate chiefly to the system of 
imposition which every where characterizes the 
dealing's of natives among: themselves. Hence will 
appear the sad bondage which ignorance and super¬ 
stition have combined to impose on the poor Hindoo. 

1 have said the people of India have now for 
two centnres been devoured by successive flights 
of birds of prey and passage” from the different na¬ 
tions of Europe. I might also say they nurture, 
within their own body politic, principles and prac¬ 
tices more ruinous to their own interests, and more 
destructive to their peace and happiness, than all the 
calamities which their foreign foes have ever been 
able to inflict. They are slaves to their own pas¬ 
sions, slaves to their customs, superstitions, and pre¬ 
judices, slaves to their fears, and slaves to every de¬ 
signing person who may possess either the power or 
knowledge to impose on them. The will of a supe¬ 
rior is their law, and the arm of power only gives 
10 * 
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right* Like the myriads that people the ocean, they 
seem destined to prey on each other* Here each 
superior grade feed on the inferior, and all, united, 
feed on the weakest. And some of these (as the 
flying-fish) are not only devoured in the water by 
their own species; but when they attempt, by flying 
into the air, to escape this class of pursuers, they 
are instantly pounced on, and devoured by the birds 
of prey, which, in hungry flocks, hover over the 
deep, watching the wars and commotions of its scaly 
inhabitants, and ready to seize the unfortunate. So 
it is with the poor ryots (working classes) in India* 
They are the common prey* When they cannot be 
overawed by power, they are duped or terrified by 
their superstitious fears ; and what remains to these 
wretched beings after being fleeced by voracious 
shoals of hungry Brahmuns, and Purbhoos, is de¬ 
voured by no less voracious foreigners. The follow¬ 
ing anecdotes will show how easily the common 
Hindoos may be overreached by designing persons* 
When Sir John Malcolm, late governor of Bom- 
bay, was travelling in the upper provinces of India, 
it is reported that his head servant was in the habit 
of terrifying the people of the villages through 
which they passed, by telling them that it was 
the governor’s custom to have an infant child 
served up daily for his breakfast* The rumor— 
which by the way was not original with the servant, 
for it was long ago reported, and believed to this day 
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in the remote provinces, that the English, not con¬ 
tent with eating cows } a heinous sin, actually eat 
children—produced the desired effect. It flew from 
Tillage to Tillage ] and as the governor approached, 
the affrighted people flew to the head servant, as is 
usual, to engage him by bribes and presents to make 
interest with the governor to spare their children. 
He would accordingly agree for such a sum as he 
could get, to appease his master and spare the weep¬ 
ing mothers. 

Oomajee was the chief of a band of marauders, 
who, as late as the year 1830, plundered in the 
Deckam He for a long time eluded the pursuit of 
the British troops by a series of arts and manoeu¬ 
vres, which, if written, would fill a small volume. 
Sometimes he escaped on a poor native poney, in the 
garb of a woman sometimes he assumed one dis¬ 
guise, sometimes another; and it was only through 
the treachery of a Hindoo, who professed to join his 
band, that he was ever seized. A price had been 
set on his head. Robbers in India seldom undertake 
their excursions at random. They know be fore hand 
where the intended booty is deposited, what its value 
is, and every circumstance of the place. This in¬ 
formation Oomajee would often get himself by visit¬ 
ing the house where he suspected there was treasure 
or valuable property, in the garb of a religious beg¬ 
gar. Although this mode of deception appears to 
have been one of the most common, the people seem 
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to manifest little or no suspicion of persons in such 
a garb. But what is more wonderful, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the very section of country where he had 
for some years been committing his ravages, and for 
whose security the government were at great trou¬ 
ble to apprehend him, would neither give informa¬ 
tion nor assist in taking him, which is supposed to 
have arisen from a superstitious fear that their as¬ 
sistance in this case would only bring on them the 
increased vengeance of their almost supernatural 
foe. 

The following may be taken as a very good spe¬ 
cimen of Hindoo priestcraft. I extract it from a 
Calcutta periodical. A missionary, seeing large 
companies of women strolling about the country, 
inquires the cause, and is informed that “a Brah- 
mun residing some miles to the east of this place 
(Mungurrooh) had lately met a serpent who directed 
him to say that all the women of India should for¬ 
sake their homes two days and a half, which they 
should spend in begging for the Brahmuns ; in de¬ 
fault of which the offender might expect a speedy 
visit from the serpent. The two days and a half are 
spent in walking about the streets and roads, and 
at night they sleep under trees in the vicinity of a 
temple.” 

About two years ago, as I was travelling in the 
Deckan, I chanced to stop in, the same bungalow 
with Judge B. of Poona. He has been in India 
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some twenty years, and possesses a very just idea of 
native character. He has in his service a great 
number of natives of the higher castes, and has had 
an opportunity of forming a correct estimate of Hin¬ 
doo morality. He related to me a great number of in¬ 
stances of the duplicity, the downright knavery and 
deception, which the higher orders of the people are 
constantly practising on the lower. The following 
may be taken as a specimen. 

A writer of his was in the receipt of a monthly 
pay, not exceeding thirty rupees. This was the 
only honorable means which he had for his subsis¬ 
tence. He kept a horse and a buggy, a palankeen 
and a mistress, besides defraying the necessary ex¬ 
penses of himself and family: the whole, at a very mo¬ 
derate estimate, could not fall short of a monthly ex¬ 
penditure of two hundred rupees. And all this mm 
he realized from a situation which was honestly 
worth but thirty rupees. How was this done ? Not 
by embezzling public money, for none passed through 
his hands j but he obtained it in bribes and presents 
from natives. A simple man, for example, comes 
from some back village to prefer a complaint against 
his neighbor, or to get redress for some grievance. 
He comes to the magistrate or the judge; but sup¬ 
poses he can only approach the great man through 
his servants. These drones confirm such a notion, 
and are at all times ready to engage for the poor and 
ignorant. Some one therefore undertakes, but first 
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secures for himself five, ten, or fifty rupees, as the 
poor man is able to give. He then informs him that 
he will present his case to the judge, and there can 
be do doubt of success. And here the affair most 
probably ends, unless there be a prospect of getting 
another bribe. 

As illustrative of the same thing, I will add one 
more anecdote, which fell under my own observation 
a few months ago. While on a preaching tour with 
Babajee, to the east of Ahmednuggur, a sprightly 
Hindoo boy came running after us, as we were leav¬ 
ing his village to go to a neighboring one, and 
begged a tract. He appeared very much pleased on 
receiving it, and doubtless expressed himself so to 
the people of his village. But in an hour or two 
he came again, bringing the tract, and apparently 
much agitated. We asked him what was the mat¬ 
ter? He reached out the book, and begged we 
would take it back ; for he said a Brahman had told 
him that if he kept that book, some dreadful calamity 
would certainly befall him. Nothing could persuade 
the poor little fellow to keep his tract. 

All these things are done with the most perfect 
grace. Not an expression, or gesture, indicates the 
wiles which the deceiver is practising. To one un¬ 
acquainted with their character, or who only sees 
them, when they come to pay their respects, as to a 
great man, the natives of India appear to be the 
most inoffensive, artless, and amiable people in the 
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world. Hence it is, that foreigners, on their first 
arrival in the country, and travellers who pass 
through the country, with a plenty of money, and a 
large retinue \ and those who are high in the ser¬ 
vice of government, and see the natives only when 
they approach them as dependents, or flatterers, form 
the most erroneous notion of their character. Were 
the governor of Bombay, or any person of high rank, 
to travel from Bombay to Ahmednuggur, he would, 
in all places, and under all circumstances, find the 
natives the most respectful and kind. His every 
wish would be carefully attended to, and the great¬ 
est complacency would be manifested in him, both 
as a man, and a functionary of government. He 
might, as far as he could discern, represent them as 
a very happy, amiable, unsophisticated people. But 
suppose a missionary, or any person with but a ser¬ 
vant or two, were to pass the same way a few days 
after, what would be his report on the same subject? 
He would tell us, that in one village he found it dif¬ 
ficult to get an humble dinner; in another he could 
not get conveyance; and that at almost every stage 
he experienced some annoyance, arising from the 
falsity, the indolence, or the downright knavery of 
the people. 

It is when they are detected, and charged with a 
misdemeanor, that they display the insidiousness of 
their character to perfection. It may be said, and 
almost without an exception, that a native is never 
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taken by surprise—is never disconcerted ? whatever 
charge is brought against him, and: however unex¬ 
pectedly. “ His specious politeness, and astonishing 
command of temper, leave all European hypocrisy 
in the shade.” The servant, for example, is ar¬ 
raigned before his master, for having defrauded him 
in his accounts. The man is conscious of his guilt, 
and knows he is detected. But not a muscle of his 
face moves. His eye is as placid as the sun-beam. 
On the spur of the moment, he fabricates the most 
plausible explanation of the whole matter—says he 
« cannot lie,.for God sees him,”—offers “ to swear on 
his master’s Bible” that all he has now said is strictly 
true—proposes to call in his fellow-servants, and to 
appeal to them if his account is not just. They all, 
to a man,declare that not an article is charged above 
the market price, and that not an article is charged 
which was not actually purchased for the master, 
and consumed by him. The “ unjust steward,” to 
put the matter beyond all question, insists on calling 
the shop-keeper from the bazar. He, fully under¬ 
standing the whole business, very gravely declares 
that the servant did take of him every article here 
specified, and paid him precisely what he had 
charged in the bill presented to his master. The 
master perfectly well knows that be has not received 
half the articles for which he is called on to pay, and 
that the price is some two or three times more than 
their value. But he has no remedy, or he does not 
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like to seek a remedy* He therefore submits to the 
imposition, or strikes from the bill what he sees Jit. 
The servant very quietly replies, M Just as master 
please ; X pay what I tell master; but never mind, 
I pay for it out of my own money, if master no pay.” 
Or suppose the master to detect his servant in the 
very act of stealing his stores, or other articles, the 
latter would, in nine cases out of ten, not be at all 
disconcerted. He would instantly give the most 
specious account for the present suspicious appear¬ 
ances. He was «getting something for master, or 
looking after master's things.” 

A native servant of government is charged with 
embezzling public money, or of receiving bribes. 
Though guilty of a series of such rogueries for 
many years past, he expresses no other emotion, ex¬ 
cept a grave surprise, that a faithful old servant like 
himself, who had never been guilty of a misdemeanor 
in all lib life, should now be thought capable of such 
an act. He appeals to the valuable pu blic services 
of his fathers, lie shows that they had been pillar's of 
state from time immemorial, he appeals to his own 
fidelity in past years, and appeals to God as a wit¬ 
ness to his integrity. He pleads bis loyalty to the 
present Government and feels grieved that a whis¬ 
per of suspicion could exist any where; and attri¬ 
butes it all to the envy of his fellow servants. He 
is convicted, condemned, and dismissed in disgrace. 
He says “ it is fatef insists on his innoceucy and 
Yol. XI. 11 
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seeks a new field of enterprise. If convicted of a 
capital crime and condemned to death, he conducts 
in a similar manner. He goes to the gallows as 
coolly, and launches into eternity as thoughtlessly, 
as I have supposed him to bow to his disgrace. He 
says “ it is fate.” 

With all due apology for the length of this article, 
I must add one anecdote more, as illustrative of the 
above remarks* The subject of the story is now in 
Poona jail for three years* He converses about his 
imprisonment with the most inconceivable coolness 
and composure, says he is perfectly innocent, that 
his confinement is no punishment, as he has a plenty 
to eat without any care or expense of his own, arid 
shall at the expiration of the three years go out to 
enjoy his fortune of three lacs of rupees. His case 
was this: a survey of the Poona district was being 

made under the superintendence of a Captain P- 

for the purpose of levying the land tax. With the 
characteristic indolence of “ an old Indian,” he con¬ 
fided this important business in a great measure to 
his head writer, a s has tree whom he had, after a long 
trial, proved, as he supposed, to be a trust-worthy 
man. Though the Captain neglected his duty, the 
writer did not neglect himself. The survey went 
on, and the lands were all carefully examined as to 
their quality, agreeably to the orders of Government* 
And what then? Instead of adjusting the amount of 
the tax to the quality of the land, the shastree 
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adopted another plan. He told the cultivator who 
held the good land, if he would pay him such a sum, 
his good land should be registered and consequently 
taxed as poor land. And on the other hand, he 
threatened the cultivator who held the poor land, 
that, if he did not give him a specified sum, he would 
cause his poor land to be taxed as good land. In 
this way he secured large sums from both parties. 
The holder of the poor land complained to Captain P. 
But the complainant was only referred to the shastree 
who had the whole affair in his hands, and was sup¬ 
posed to manage it with great skill and fidelity. So 
the roguery went oil till the charge of Captain P. 
fell into other hands. Complaints were then listened 
to, investigation was made, the fraud detected, Cap¬ 
tain P. censured, and the rich shastree delivered up 
to justice, tried, convicted, and imprisoned for three 
years. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The character of Hindoo converts—illustrated by a reference to the 
members of the Church at jlhmedmjggur — 1 The usages of caste 
among converts—Bombay and Ceyion7 

There is an erroneous opinion, if I do not 
greatly mistake, in the mind of the Christian com¬ 
munity in general, respecting the character of con¬ 
verts from heathenism. The friends and patrons of 
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missions at home* in their ardent feelings and fer- 
vent desires for the conversion of the pagan world, 
but with a superficial acquaintance with their cha¬ 
racter as heathens, very naturally suppose, that if an 
idolater be once converted—if he once have his 
eyes opened to see the abominations of paganism, 
and once feel that he has escaped from the Ei horri¬ 
ble pit and the miry clay,” where his poor country¬ 
men are still engulfed, he cannot be otherwise than 
a faithful, laborious, and a zealous Babajee. They 
make but very little allowance for the/brceof habit , 
or for the mental darkness and the ignorance which 
they bring with them into the church. Not only 
are such converts li sanctified but in part;” they 
are enlightened but in a very small part. How 
much is expected of converts from the very low¬ 
est grade of society in this country ? They have 
good hearts, but what have, they more 7 Where is 
their zeal, their Christian refinement, their intelli¬ 
gence, their active benevolence^ But even these 
have not been digged from so low a pit as the ma¬ 
jority of converts from heathenism. 

I beg not to be mistaken in this chapter. I wish 
to correct an error, but it is a delicate task. The 
foregoing chapters have, I hope, so far developed the 
true character of Hindooism, that the reader will 
now justly appreciate the object of the present re¬ 
marks. These are by no means designed to depre¬ 
ciate the grace of God in the conversion of the 
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heathen, nor to lead you to despise the “day of 
small things, 5 * We ought greatly to magnify the 
goodness and mercy of our God for his infinite con¬ 
descension in opening the way for the promulgation 
of the gospel in those “ends of the earth, 51 My 
earnest desire and my honest endeavor is, to give the 
patrons of missions to that country a definite idea 
of the work which, in reliance on Divine aid, they 
have undertaken, I would spread out, as on can¬ 
vass, the exact character of the people—their cus¬ 
toms, their superstitions-—the joys and sorrows of 
the missionary; his trials, his discouragements, and 
every thing which goes to promote or impede the 
progress of Christianity in that part of India, And 
there is no feature in our Indian missions which 
will exemplify these things more strikingly or more 
correctly than the character of our converts. 

There seems to be a general withholding of the 
Di vine influences towards this unhappy nation ; and 
particularly do we feel this when we direct our at¬ 
tention to those who profess to have become Chris¬ 
tians, and who for a time give evidence that they 
are truly converted. There is a class of converts, 
composing perhaps a majority of all who have been 
admitted to the Christian church since the com¬ 
mencement of Protestant missions in Western India, 
whose history may be told in these wordsThey 
began to frequent the house of the Missionary ; ex¬ 
pressed their doubts respecting Hindooism, and their 
11 # 
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favorable opinion of Christianity. They are faith¬ 
fully told what they must do , and what they most 
be } in order to become Christians; and are invited 
to attend at the regular preaching of the gospel, and 
are urged to acquaint themselves with the precepts, 
the doctrines, and the obligations of Christianity. 
Being often told how they should feel and believe, 
they soon profess that they do so believe and feel. 
They become anxious to be baptized; and if it be 
long delayed, they are often impatient, and some¬ 
times cease from their inquiries altogether. Those 
who are baptized and received into the church, ex¬ 
pect employment in the service of the Mission from 
that time, or in some Mission family; or they ex¬ 
pect a support without employment. These attend 
on our religious services as they perform any other 
service for the Mission, but seldom make much pro¬ 
gress in Divine knowledge. They are generally 
burdened with debts, when they come into the 
church, and afterwards contract new ones; If they 
have no wives, they not unfrequently bring them¬ 
selves into sad suspicion-—oftentimes they carry on 
a clandestine system of deception and cheating, in 
their accounts of schools, and other secular! ties of 
the Mission with which they are entrusted. After a 
year or two, they become less cautious ; are detect¬ 
ed, suspended from the church, and finally excom¬ 
municated. These form one class. Their history, 
to human sights is g.oomy and disheartening; to 
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untiring faiths it is the momentary darkness which 
precedes the dawn. 

These remarks are not designed to dishearten 
those who have prayed and hoped for better things. 
Most gladly would I fan the generous flame which 
inspires their pious hearts. Most gladly would 
I tell them their hopes are realized to the full 
extent. But the cause of Christ, both at home 
and abroad, demands the unvarnished truth on 
this subject. These apparently dark features 
are, no doubt, intended, not only to humble mission¬ 
aries, and to teach them where their strength lies? 
but to produce the same salutary effects on the 
church of Christ in general If so, who will say 
that the sombre shades of the picture shall not be 
exhibited. It is, in my opinion, by no means cer¬ 
tain that the American churches do not need to be 
tried by such a test. They need to feel more de¬ 
pendence on Divine influence, and less confidence 
in great societies, great funds, great and good men 
as the directors, and the dispensers of their bounty, 
and great numbers of missionaries abroad. It is 
when they look at the insurmountable obstacles— 
insurmountable for aught man can do—that they 
will cast their burden on the Lord. 

There is another class of con verts, a minority of 
the whole number, who lead regular lives ; seldom 
give us trouble; quietly and cheerfully do what they 
are directed; but do not seem to feel any personal 
responsibility, or manifest much zeal for their de- 
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graded countrymen, or originate any new plans ol 
usefulness, or exhibit much spirituality of mind 
They follow 1 on as the path is marked out and beat¬ 
en down for them, but never lead the way, 

1 shall confirm what I have said, by correspond¬ 
ing facts. These shall be taken chiefly from the 
church at Ahmednuggur ; because, in the first place, 
I have had a personal acquaintance with that church 
from its origin ; and, secondly, because I believe that 
no church of the same number of members on that 
side of India, has ever, for two successive years, af¬ 
forded so lew cases of discipline and ex comm indica¬ 
tion. The whole number of converts from heathen¬ 
ism who have been received into that church, is 
eleven. Nine were received by baptism, and two 
by letter from our mission church in Bombay* I 
shall here add a brief account of each individual, 
that the reader may have a correct idea of that little 
community as a whole. 

Babajee was baptized in Bombay, Nov. 1S3L, 
and the next month accompanied us to Ahmednug¬ 
gur, where he remained till his death, April, 1833, 
a devoted, active, zealous, and, as far as we could 
judge, a sincere Christian. His wife, Audee, after 
many severe struggles with custom and caste, and a 
wicked heart, and after having for several months 
cruelly tested the patience of her husband, was re, 
ceived into the church, the July following* Kasha- 
ba, aud Kondooba and Beekya, inmates of the poor 
house, were baptized in September. The February 
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following, Gop&l, two women from the poor house, 
and the aged mother of Dajaba, were received into 
our communion; and in February of the next year 
we baptized Manajee, another member of the asylum, 
Babajee and Dajaba were received by letter. Most 
of these, previously to their receiving baptism, had 
heard the gospel preached daily, for several months, 
and during most of this time been probationers for 
church membership. They gave as good evidence 
of their sincerity, and of real conversion, as is gene¬ 
rally obtained from persons in their circumstances. 
The responsibility of receiving most of these rested 
on me, as I was, during the greater part of this pe¬ 
riod, the only missionary there. If the transactions 
were hasty, the blame too is mine. I acted as most 
missionaries, under existing circumstances, would 
have acted ; and the experience of more than two 
years, though in some respects sad, has not been 
such as to prove any peculiar in consideration on my 
part. 

For some months all went on prosperously. Our 
trials commenced with the death of our beloved Ba¬ 
bajee, His wife immediately manifested symptoms 
of dissatisfaction, and wished to return to the people 
of her caste. Dajaba became less interested in the 
affairs of tire mission, and his mother was constantly 
urging him to return to Bombay, These trials after 
a few months subsided, Dajaba and Audee were 
married, and all became settled as to them. During 
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this time Beekya had been convicted of falsehood 
cheating* and other improper conduct; and* giving 
no satisfaction either by penitence or confession* he 
was suspended from the Church, He is desirous of 
being restored* but manifests no penitence for what 
he has done* and gives no evidence of a change of 
heart, Kondooba died Sept*, 1834* As far as we 
know* he lived a regular life, and adorned a good 
profession. He was in feeble health, and on this ac¬ 
count never put to the test winch has proved the 
rock of offence to many—that of being called on to 
earn his own bread, XCashaba, of whom f have in 
former communications spoken in very favorable 
terms, did not disappoint our high hopes till he so 
far recovered his health that he was told he must 
earn his bread, as tar as he was able, by his own 
labor. He resisted by every means in his power; 
and when we urged the point, and stopped his allow¬ 
ance at the poor house, he first said he could not, and 
then that he would not work ; and finally quit our 
premises and went begging for several days. During 
this time he was detected, as he had been in some for¬ 
mer instances, in eating a kind of seed or grain, which 
is well known to inflame an old disease in his blood, 
and consequently to keep him ill. He was convicted 
of falsehood and suspected of lewdness, It was on 
the whole thought expedient to accept the confession 
which he offered, and to restore him to the poor 
house, Gopal, of whom we had been entertaining 
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high hopes in the same month, confessed himself 
guilty of a breach of the seventh commandment, 
and was inconsequence suspended from the church. 
He appeared well in his confession, and hopes are 
indulged that he wilt soon be restored. The remain¬ 
ing four, Manajee and three women, are in good 
standing. They have not,, however, been tried by 
the fiery ordeal. Their wants are supplied. Three 
of them are inmates of the poor asylum. Whether 
they would stand the test better than Beekya and 
Kashaba did, remains to be seen. Notwithstanding 
his frequent protestations that he lays himself under 
no obligations to aid converts in temporal things, it 
is impossible for the missionary to know how far 
they are governed in their conduct by an expectation 
of the £t loaves and fishes.” Kashaba said, “ He could 
do nothing but worship God—manual labor appear¬ 
ed too worldly” When remonstrated with, he said 
he would f reach. Beekya proposed the same thing. 
Neither of these could read. 

Dajaba, his wife, and mother, live in connection 
with one of the Mission families, and are supported 
by the allowance which he receives for his services 
in the Mission. They are quiet and orderly, hot 
manifest no special interest in the operations of the 
Mission. Dajaba makes himself very useful as a 
copyist in his own language, and is of great assist¬ 
ance in giving instructions on the Sabbath, and 
daily at out different preaching places. He devises 
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nothing, and proposes nothing, but faithfully does, 
after the manner of a servant, whatever is requested. 

The reader has now before him the picture of a 
Christian church in India. After making all the 
allowance we can for the force of habit, and the 
mental degradation of these converts, still there re¬ 
mains a melancholy and a mysterious fact in refer¬ 
ence to them, that the influences of the Holy Spirit 
are so much withheld. This ought to lead mis¬ 
sionaries to inquire, and Christians every where to 
examine, ^Ayitis? Why is our apparent success 
so limited, why our converts so few, and why among 
these so much defection 7 There must be a.fault, 
there must he guilt somewhere. The promises of 
God are explicit and sure enough; and the efficiency 
of the gospel is potent enough. The defect must be 
sought after iti the instrumentality. And 1 hava 
brought the subject of this chapter before the friends 
of Missions in this country, hoping they will veTy 
seriously contemplate this sad feature of our foreign 
operations, and be brought to much self-examination, 
and dependence on God, and fervency of prayer, 
and of increased effort It may be found that 
Christians, individually and collectively, have sadly 
mistaken the weight of responsibility which rests on 
t'aem. God knows it ; and withholds his blessing. 

The inquiry will here very naturally suggest it- 
sdf, why it is that Christianity has gained so exten¬ 
sive a footing in Southern India, but been so limit- 
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ed in Us progress in the Western provinces 1 For 
there we find whole families, whole villages, and 
whole districts, which are said to be Christians, Is 
there any moral, natural or necessary cause for this 
wide difference'? Christianity was introduced much 
earlier nto Southern, than into Western India. But 
this, I fear, is not the principal reason which must 
be assigned. I have already, in general terms, al¬ 
luded to a different reason, in a note near the end of 
the memoir. Church discipline in the two places is 
widely different It will be recollected that I said, 
in the note referred to, that the t( usages of caste had 
been respected in the churches at the south to a 
ruinous extent.” I will now explain what I there 
only alluded to. They have not, it is feared, in that 
part of the country, embraced Christianity, but 
Christianity has been made to embrace them; and 
instead of imparting her purity and simplicity, as 
she is wont to do, she has been loaded with the 
filthy rags of impure rites, and customs, and caste 
prejudice and superstition ; and she is now exhibited 
throughout those regions of darkness more in the 
form of a ludicrous comedian than as an angel of 
light. The prostitution is lamentable. The Abbe 
Dubois, a Jesuit, is censured, and most justly too, 
for asserting that Christianity could not be propa¬ 
gated in India, unless it be allowed to bend to the 
prejudices of the natives, and to the usages of caste* 
Protestants condemn this time-serving policy; while 
Vol. II. 12 
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a large society of Protestant missionaries, who have 
under their care many thousands of Hindoo con¬ 
verts, have, ever since the days of Schwartz, allowed 
caste, the most exceptionable feature of Hindooism, 
to appear in full vigor at the communion table ! 

These remarks do not apply to all the Missions 
in Southern India. The Missions to which they ap¬ 
ply, belong to the church of England, and are sub¬ 
ject to the bishop of Calcutta. Nor do they apply to 
all church Missions in that part of the country. 
They refer particularly to the Missions at, and in the 
vicinity of Yepery, Tangore, Trin chi nopoly, Tinne- 
villey, Cuddalore, Madura, and Bamnad. In the 
days of Bishop Middleton these places contained 
23,000 Christians 

However desirous modern missionaries may have 
been to purify these churches from a stigma so de¬ 
rogatory to the Christian name, they have found 
themselves totally unable to do it, except at the risk 
of destroying the churches. The present bishop of 
Calcutta, more than a year ago, resolving to make 
an attempt to redeem them from their disgrace, issued 
a charge to the missionaries, in which he required the 
discontinuance of every rite and practice of heathen¬ 
ism in the native churches of his diocese. A second 
charge was soon after issued by the bishop, on the 
same subject. As this, with the bishop’s opinions 
and remarks on this singular topic, has, since writing 
the above, fallen into my hands, I shall present the 
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reader with a few extracts. The curious observer 
of man’s poor fallen nature may here read a new 
version of the old tale of depravity: and while he 
reads, let him appreciate the value of a pure gospel, 
unclouded by superstition, and untrammeled by 
heathen usages. Let him not despise, but pity, and 
seek to relieve a people so profoundly blind. They 
emerge from their native darkness, and come to the 
light, and, lo ! this light to them is darkness ! 

The following remarks, and statements of facts, 
are contained in a charge, delivered in December, 
1834, by the bishop of Calcutta, to the missionaries 
and clergy of the south of India. Tiie bishop had, 
as I have stated, some time previous, forbidden the 
usages of caste in the churches of that region of 
country. The decisive step which he had taken, 
was regarded by these Christians as violent and 
oppressive. In reference to the existing state of 
things, the bishop says; 

“ I had no intention at first of delivering a second 
charge to the reverend missionaries, indeed I had 
prepared none, but when I had been some time at 
Tanjore and Trinchinopoly, and found the deep pre¬ 
judices existing there on the subject of every thing 
touching upon caste, with the slight hold which real 
Christianity had on the sentiments and practice of 
the people, to say nothing of the immense number 
of new Christians who are interested, I altered my 
purpose. The case was emergent. These crowds 
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were neither to be left under the fatal influence of 
pagan and unchristian usages, nor yet to be thrown 
out from all means of grace, and forced back to open 
idolatry by any hasty or severe course of conduct. 
They neither felt their disease nor could well endure 
the remedy. 

“The main barrier to all permanent improve¬ 
ment is, as I trust, in a way of removal, the heathen 
usages of caste in the Christian churches. When 
this case was laid before me a year and a half since, 
I had not a moment’s hesitation as to my duty j and 
all I have seen since my arrival here, has strength¬ 
ened that conviction, whichindeed had been fixed in 
my mind from the time that I first turned my atten¬ 
tion to India Missions, nearly forty years since. 
While the master-minds of Schwartz and Gericke re¬ 
mained to keep down the attendant heathen prac¬ 
tices, caste was comparatively harmless. It seemed 
more of a civil distinction. But I rejoice to find that 
the judgment of all my brethren and the whole body 
of Christian Protestant missionaries, without excep¬ 
tion, concurs now with my own, that the crisis had 
arrived, and that nothing but the total abolition of 
all heathen usages, connected with this anti-chris- 
tian and anti-social system, could save these Mis¬ 
sions.”—" An isthmus cast up between Christ and 
Belial, a bridge left standing for retreat to paganism, 
a citadel kept erect within the Christian enclosure, 
for the great adversary’s occupation, is what the 
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gospel cannot tolerate. The Jesuits 3 proceedings in 
China are warnings enough to you.” 

In a note accompanying the same charge the 
bishop adds : “ A Christian missionary first arriving 
in India would not, and could not credit to what 
extent the heathen practices connected with caste 
extended. As to religious services , the different 
castes sat on different mats, on different sides of the 
church, to which they entered by different doors, 
approached the Lord’s table at different times, and 
had once different cups, or managed to get the cate¬ 
chists to change the cup before the lower castes be¬ 
gan to communicate: even the missionary clergyman 
was persuaded to receive the holy supper last; they 
would allow no sponsors at baptism of an inferior 
caste; they had separate divisions in the burial 
grounds, and none of the inferior castes could per¬ 
form the service; after which they were all com¬ 
pelled to bathe as being unclean, and for eight days 
the howling women continued their heathen custom 
of mourning. The country priest or eateehist would 
not reside in a village of Pariahs, nor receive them 
into his house for instruction, nor would a Shoodra 
congregation receive a Pariah teacher, and when 
a congregation was convened, the inferior classes 
were all excluded. Separations between the children 
after eight years of age were insisted on. 

“ In tke domestic circle, the wife was not allowed 
to sit and eat with her husband, but treated as his 
12 * 
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slave, or rather a part of his goods and chattels— 
nor was she permitted to sit with her husband at 
church. No intermarriages were allowed between 
different castes—but illicit connections, intemperate 
feasts, &c. were connived at fast enough, and the 
Christian married his daughter to a heathen of his 
own caste, rather than to a Christian of a lower one. 
The widows of Shoodras were not permitted to 
marry again—virgin widows of betrothed husbands 
were subject to the same law—Brahmuns were con¬ 
sulted as to the lucky time for marrying.—The 
Christian put away a Christian wife he did not like, 
and took a second heathen one. The ill effects of 

their going to a Christian church to be married were 
removed by charms, and by the full custom of tom¬ 
toms, and heathen processions after they left the 
church—ceremonies of purification, as to females, 
were retained as among the heathen—the children 
were marked with various heathen insignia. These 
marks they wore when among the heathen, and 
obliterated them in Christian society. So they 
had Christian names, but also heathen ones for pass¬ 
ing current in the world, often after heathen 
gods. 

‘Ms to general society, they considered them¬ 
selves of a superior race—and the Pariahs born to 
be their slaves—they would not drink of the same 
well, nor live in the same street, nor take food from 
the same vessel; but broke all the earthen vessels 
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a Pariah had touched, as being defiled—they would 
not receive from him even the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, to save their own lives. The touch of a 
Pariah made them unclean. Christians who retain¬ 
ed caste were admitted to the festivities, often inde¬ 
cent, of the heathens, paid reverence to their gods, 
made vows at the pagodas, and called for the Brah- 
muns to exorcise the sick, 

a As to laws of caste , they proceeded from the 
shastras, or pretended sacred books. The initiation 
was according to the shastras. The determination of 
offences was according to the shastras. The caste tri¬ 
bunals judged, according to the shastras; these tribu¬ 
nals were sometimes held in Christian churches, and 
upon their decision, the condemned Christian was 
forbidden to partake of the Lord’s supper. 

“ Finally, as to the due order of society , the low¬ 
est vagabond, or filthy drunken beggar, or thief, 
might contemn the most learned, respectable man, a 
possessor of land and property, attired in the most be¬ 
coming manner, and sustaining the office of catechist 
perhaps, if of an inferior rank—and all this was un¬ 
changeable from age to age, from generation to gen¬ 
eration. 

u This is a mere specimen, gathered from my 
own inquiries. Instead of fifty, (the above number), 
five hundred similar circumstances might be easily 
ferreted out” 

The effect produced by the first charge—the one 
containing the prohibition of heathen practices in 
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the church—was such as might be expected* A 
member of our Mission happened to be on that side 
of India when the charge arrived* It was read in 
the churches, and received with such general indig¬ 
nation r that the most sober part of the members, even 
the deacons and the elders, joined with the more 
daring in their attempts to prevent the minister from 
reading it, by coughing, spitting, hissing, and scrap¬ 
ing with the feet. What has been the result of the 
bishop’s endeavors I do not know* There are 
doubtless some among them who will stand the test 
No indulgence is afforded to the heathen usages 
of caste, in any of the Protestant Missions in Western 
India* Hence will appear the difference which must be 
made when estimating the apparent success of mis¬ 
sions in the two places* Were we to allow caste in 
our churches, we should at once throw open a ivide y 
hut not an e^ecfuoZ door. “ So long as caste/’ says 
a writer in Calcutta, “is not interfered with; so 
long as what is asked is obtained; so long as their 
relatives and friends can obtain employment; so 
long as good salaries can be given, and places ob¬ 
tained, and comparative wealth be placed within 
their reach, so long will they be content to profess 
and call themselves Christians*’’ 

A comparison, in reference to success, is some¬ 
times drawn between the Bombay and the Ceylon 
Missions, to the great advantage of the latter. A 
word of explanation may here serve to correct an 
error, and to vindicate the claim of the former mis- 
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siou to the patronage of its friends. Ceylon was 
many years ago in the possession of the Dutch. 
Their church and state policy was such as to open 
the doors of preferment only to Christians, This 
naturally induced the Brahmuns, and the principal 
men of the island, to comply with the externals of 
Christianity, so as to be able to obtain places of pro¬ 
fit and honor under Government. They were 
obliged to renounce idolatry, and, in a great mea¬ 
sure, give up caste. No such inducements have 
ever been held out to the natives in Bombay. 
Hence, caste in Ceylon is comparatively nothing. In 
consequence of this, our brethren there are able to 
have boarding schools, in which they may have the 
entire control of a great number of youth. Their 
converts have been principally from their schools. 
Caste forbids us to have a single school on such a 
principle. Our schools are taught by heathen teach¬ 
ers. The scholars live with their heathen parents, 
and we have no control over them out of school, 
and only a very partial influence can we exercise 
over them during their school hours. This single 
fact, if properly considered, will, judging after the 
manner of men, account for mueh, if not for all, the 
difference which appears in the success of the two 
missions* 

And the readers attention may have been ar- 
rested by the seemingly striking difference between 
the character of the native converts in India and at 
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the Sandwich Islands* The principal difference 
which has been pointed out is a specific one. It re¬ 
lates to the observance of the Sabbath, I have, in 
the preceding memoir, confirmed the opinion which 
the reader perhaps had before, that there is a gene¬ 
ral laxness among Christian converts in India on 
this subject ; whereas we have been repeatedly told 
that the Sabbath is observed at the Sandwich Islands 
with a veneration and a scrupulosity which would not 
suffer in comparison with the manner of observing the 
day in the most pious village in New-England. Both 
of these accounts may be perfectly correct as to the 
external observance of the day. But a note or two of 
explanation may show that the real difference in the 
two cases is much less than the apparent difference. 
The poor ignorant Hindoo convert, with all his libe¬ 
rality of sentiment and his laxity of practice on this 
subject, may be equally conscientious; or, in other 
words, his conscience may have as much to do in 
this matter as the equally ignorant Sandwich Island- 
er's has; and he may be as deserving of our indul¬ 
gence on account of his former habits and educa¬ 
tion, While, on the other hand, the scrupulous ob¬ 
servance of the islander may be found to be more 
the result of former habit than that of an enlight¬ 
ened and rectified conscience* 

The fact in the two cases is this. Every idea 
that a Hindoo has of a holy day is, that it is a day 
of amusement and frivolity. Although many of 
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their holy days are professedly days of idolatrous 
worship, yet there is no idea of seriousness connect¬ 
ed with them, or of veneration. And the very lan¬ 
guage used to express the idea of the Christian holy 
day, conveys to the Hindoo’s mind but an imperfect 
notion of what we wish. While, on the other hand, 
the former habits of thinking of tlie islander are 
such, that the idea of tabu instantly attaches itself 


to his notions of the Sabbath. And the prohibition 
of the tabu is entire—" Touch not, taste not, handle 
not.” Hence the two parties are very much influ¬ 
enced by their former habits and education, and 
should be blamed and praised accordingly. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Hindoo notions respecting the female sei. 

The remark is almost too trite to be repeated, 
that the degradation, or the elevation of the female 
sex, may be graduated by the prevalence or the ab¬ 
sence of the Christian religion. And it will probably 
hold no less true that the degree of their degrada- 
tion in heathen countries may again be graduated 
by the particular system of false religion which pre¬ 
vails, according as it is more or less debasing to the 
mind. The women of the Parsees, or fire-worship¬ 
ers, are less debased than those of the Mussulmans 
in India: while those of the latter class bear less 
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marks of degradation than the women of the Hin¬ 
doos. In the mind of the Parsee the Deity is elevat¬ 
ed as high as the sun, while the Hindoo degrades 
him to a stone, or the vilest ,object that exists, Mu- 
hummndanism may in theory contain a more just 
acknowledgment of God than the religion of the 
fire-worshiper does; but, in practice, as seen in 
Bombay, preference must be given to the latter. 
Like the Romanists, the Mussulmans are, in all their 
feelings, superstitions, and practices, nothing but ido¬ 
laters, though they do not stoop quite so low in the 
objects of their worship as their Hindoo neighbors. 

Hence, then, we are to seek, in Hindooism itself 
the first and the principal cause of the low condition 
of females in India, The genius of Hindooism 
saps in the heart of man the very foundation of all 
those tender and noble affections of his soul, which 
capacitate him to appreciate and admire those ex¬ 
cellencies which are peculiar to the other sex. Hin¬ 
dooism must make its votary selfish, distrustful, and 
brutish. Love, tenderness, sympathy, weak ness 
modesty, and dependence, which we accord to the 
female as her appropriate virtues, and which soften 
our rough souls into congenial passions, are ridi¬ 
culed, if not despised, by the Hindoo. He marries, 
or rather buys his wife, as he does his beast of bur¬ 
den, and afterwards regards her in very much the 
same light. All those little civilities and attentions 
which females receive in a Christian country are 
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imkncnvn iu India* Were a Hindoo to inquire after 
the health of his neighbor’s wife, or of his daugh¬ 
ter, the husband and father would instantly be fired 
with indignation* He would receive it in no other 
light than as an insult to his honor. Indeed, a na¬ 
tive of India will not believe that a gentleman can 
ever frequent the society of females, or pay them 
any attention, whether married or otherwise, except 
it be with designs of lewdness. A Hindoo is never 
seen to treat his wife with familiarity or fondness. 
Were he even to be seen walking or riding with her, 
or caressing her, or engaged in familiar chat, he 
would be ridiculed by his friends as a silly, effemi¬ 
nate man \ he would tauntingly be called a Euro¬ 
pean* 

The following quotations, from one of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, will show that female degra¬ 
dation is, in the first instance, chargeable, as I have 
said, on Hindooism. 

“The supreme duty of a wife is to obey the 
mandate of her husband. Let the wife who wishes 
to perform sacred ablution, wash the feet of her lord, 
and drink the water; for a husband is to a wife 
greater than Shunuru, or Fishnoo. Her husband is 
her god and gooroo, and religion and its services; 
wherefore, abandoning every thing else, she ought 
chiefly to worship her husband. If (after the death 
of her husband) the wife wishes to worship Yishnoo, 
let her abstain, or worship him in the character of 
Vol- IL 13 
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her husband; and let her always remember her 
husband, as assuming the form of Yishnoo, and de¬ 
nominated Hurree/* This implicit obedience of the 
wife extends to any thing which the husband may 
choose to command. His will and authority are 
paramount to any law, human or divine. If he 
command his wife to lie, steal, or commit adultery, 
she must obey. “ There are several instances on 
record, of the best of women cohabiting with other 
men, when their husbands bade them/* 

In tracing the causes of female degradation, then, 
we are tohegin at this point , This blind and unlimited 
obedience is inculcated in their shastras —it is in¬ 
grafted in their religion—it circulates through all 
the veins and sinews of society—it shows itself in 
the social and domestic circle—it stamps on the 
countenance of every female the indelible mark of 
inferiority. As soon as the father is told that a fe¬ 
male child is born to him, his countenance falls, and 
his neighbors come to condole with him on account 
of his misfortune. The native cannot believe that 
Europeans have not the same feelings. Not a year 

ago, the lady of a missionary in C-, became the 

mother of a little daughter. A native friend of the 
husband called on him the next day, and was ob¬ 
served to look unusually sad. The gentleman in* 
quired the cause; when the native, to his no small 
amusement, increasing the longitude of his physiog¬ 
nomy. said,«I have heard the new-born infant is a 
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daughter ; and I have come to condole with you in 
your hard fate?* To become the father of a son, 
is regarded the greatest honor and happiness \ but 
the birth of a daughter is a calamity. And thus the 
girl is, from her infancy, made to feel her inferiority. 
It appears in every thing. She is regarded as inca¬ 
pable of mental improvement, and is doomed to a 
servile life. Ignorant and indolent, she, in her turn, 
becomes a wife, without any choice of a husband, 
and not un frequently, sadly against her wishes. If 
she be of high birth, she is little more than the 
prisoner of her husband. He immures her within 
the gloomy walls of his mansion, and watches over 
her with a most jealous eye. There she wastes away 
her life in idleness, regarded as only fit to minister 
to the gratification of her husband. If, on the other 
hand, she be a person of low caste, she becomes the 
wife and the drudge at the same time: carrying bur¬ 
dens, laboring in the held, bringing water from the 
public reservoir,gathering cow dung, kneading it into 
cakes, atid drying it for fuel, are her appropriate de¬ 
partments of labor. Nearly every occupation which 
nature points out as the sphere of the hardier sex, 
is, in this country, assigned to the women; while 
her appropriate labors are performed by men. Her 
washing is done by the washerman; her sewing, by 
the tailor; her milk and butter, and all articles of 
food, which require but little cookery, are purchased 
in the bazar. She has no furniture to clean—no 
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floors to sweep and scrub* A coat of the grand so¬ 
lution, cow dong and water, once a Week, settles 
that long account, which the industrious house¬ 
wife at home has with her floors* Indeed, indo¬ 
lence and dirt at home, or drudgery and disgrace 
abroad, seem the only alternatives of Hindoo wo¬ 
men. 

It will here be said, “ They must be educated, be 
taught to knit and sew, and instructed in all the arts 
of housewifery*” Such a remedy would be about as 
adequate to remove the evil as the prescription 
which a very knowing native gave to his friend for 
the removal of a fever * He ordered him to “scrape 
his tongue™ This he thought a very philosophical 
remedy, because the symptom of fever appeared on 
that organ* The disease which cankers and cor¬ 
rodes the female community in this country lies too 
deep to be cheated out of its possession by such 
means. Education, and the instruction which I 
have supposed, may increase their wants, without 
supplying the means, or creating the moral habits, 
for gratifying these new wants. It is easy enough 
to tell a Hindoo mother and her daughter (if you 
can get access to them) how fine and comfortable a 
thing it is, to have a neat, pretty house, with clean 
furniture, to sleep on a bed, to sit on a chair, to eat 
fmm a table with plate, knife, fork and spoon—to sew 
knit, spin, etc* But it is quite another thing to 
bring them into a state in which they could either 
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have, or having, could enjoy such a state of things. 
This would be to change the whole constitution of 
society, to change custom and to destroy caste—to 
exchange H in danism for Christianity, Hindoo ism 
is made up of prejudices, superstitious, Brahmin! cal 
impositions, customs, usages of caste, and the like ; 
and these are inseparably entwined with all their so¬ 
cial and domestic habits. Articles of food, the man¬ 
ner of cooking, divisions of labor, and, indeed, the 
whole mode of life for a Hindoo, are regulated by 
religious injunctions. In order, then, to relieve 
any class in India, as the females, for example, 
from the degradation and wretchedness of their 
present condition, we must first relieve them 
from Hindooism, and give them the ennobling and 
beatifying religion of Jesus Christ. In proportion as 
the force of religious principle (if I may so denomi¬ 
nate an attachment to Hindooism) is weakened in the 
minds of fathers and husbands, in the same degree will 
the very desirable effects above alluded to, follow, 

A native, when remonstrated with for allowing 
his wife or his daughter to remain in a slate of ig¬ 
norance, inferiority, and neglect, very justly replies) 
that “she is not qualified for the society of the other 
sex” True, she is not qualified for the society of 
her own husband. But why is she not? The fault 
is, again, chargeable on the national religion, Hin¬ 
doos m makes it a crime for a woman to learn to 
read and write. And the course of life which, in 
13* 
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the present state of things, a woman is obliged to 
follow, renders education, and a knowledge of the 
arts and comforts of civilized life, unnecessary, and, 
in a worldly point of view, hurtful. The education 
of native females (considered as heathen) can confer 
on them little or no temporal advantage. They 
have no scope for if and can have none under the 
present system. It would be like putting the 
costly and graceful attire of an English lady, on 
a poor, dirty, cooly woman. The first basket of 
brick, or mortar, or cow dung, which she should 
place on her head, would crush the pretty bonnet, 
and besmear it with a vile solution, to say nothing 
of the suffering of her poor head, by substituting so 
frail a thing for the substantial old rag which an¬ 
swers the double purpose of poising the burden, and 
protecting the head. And the fine dress, too, would 
suffer no less debasement to its comeliness, Female 
schools, as far as they may be brought under Chris¬ 
tian influence, are the medium of conveying reli¬ 
gious knowledge, and may thus be the means of 
producing that radical change which will perma¬ 
nently ameliorate the condition of Hindoo women. 
In this sense only, I apprehend, do female schools 
fall within the limits of the extensive plan of mis¬ 
sionary operation. And in reference to this object, 
they call for the most hearty co-operation of the en¬ 
lightened female communities in Christendom. 

The prejudices of the natives in general against 
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female education are very strong. They seem not 
only alarmed at the idea of innovation^ but they fear 
the consequences which may ensue. Their appre¬ 
hensions are sometimes supported by reasons which 
cannot but elicit a smile from the gravest Christian 
husband, I recollect once hearing a conversation 
between Mr, A, and a company of men in a coun¬ 
try village, to whom the subject of female education 
was apparently new. Mr, A, pointed out to them 
the advantages and comforts of a wife’s being able 
to read, write, and keep accounts; it would make 
her the man’s equal and companion, as well as his 
helper. His auditors listened with a very signifi¬ 
cant gravity, and no doubt thought it all a very fine 
theory. One more wise than his neighbors an¬ 
swered ; “ All this, Sahib, may be very true with 
your people, but it will never do for us. It would 
be impossible for Hindoos to keep their wives in 
subjection) if they were to be educated” In vain 
did their opponent assure them that women of the 
most refined education, and the most extensive 
knowledge of human nature, made the most obe¬ 
dient and affectionate wives in the world. They 
will then, said he, be governed by reason, judgment, 
and common sense, and regarding the interest of 
their husband as their own, they will yield a rational 
and cheerful obedience iu those things in which the 
husband’s will ought to have the preference ; while, 
at the same time, he might enjoy the advantage of 
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her better judgment in matters which pertain to her 
own sphere. They only rejoined, t! Our women are 
not like yours ; if educated, they would be refrac¬ 
tory; they would no longer carry burdens, or col¬ 
lect cow dung ” 

It will easily be inferred, that a woman occupy¬ 
ing so subordinate a station, not admitted to the con¬ 
fidence of her husband, and seldom to his company, 
except it be in a way that must make her feel, more 
than any thing else, how brutish his regard for her 
is,-—cau only be kept in subjection by coercive means. 
Hence the violence, the beatings, the cuffs and kicks, 
which many poor wives receive from their husbands, 

I have in the dead of night beard the alternate blows 
and screams, till it seemed the defenceless wife must 
expire under the lash, before I could afford her re¬ 
lief I have seen the same woman the next morn¬ 
ing forsaken of her unrelenting husband, and lying 
outside of her house, so exhausted and bruised, that 
she could not rise from the ground, nor scarcely 
raise a hand. It is astonishing with what shame¬ 
less coldness a native will speak of whipping his 
wife. I recollect an instance of a Brahmini from 
the continent, who, in conversation with a mis¬ 
sionary in Bombay, was speaking of his village, of 
his own troubles and the like, when he observed that, 
for some cause which I have forgotten, he had flog¬ 
ged his wife. u Flogged your wife” said the mis¬ 
sionary ! “ How is this 7 Do you think such things 
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to be right V ({ Oh, yes,” said he very coolly, w women 
must be kept in subjection, you know” 

Every one is acquainted with the atrocities of 
infanticide, which have terminated the miseries of 
thousands of female children annually, and which 
are still practised in some provinces of India. The 
following 1 account of the Gickers, taken from “ Dow’s 
History of Muhummudatiism in India,” portrays 
this subject in horrid colors.—“ The Gickers were 
a race of wild barbarians, without either religion or 
morality. It was a custom among them, as soon as 
a female child was born, to carry her to the market¬ 
place, and there to proclaim, holding the child in 
one hand, and a knife in the other, that any person, 
who wanted a wife, might now take her, otherwise 
she was immediately put to death. By this means 
they had more men than woman, which occasioned 
the custom of several husbands to one wife. When 
this wife was visited by one of her husbands, she 
set a mark at her door, which being observed by 
any other who might be coming on the same errand, 
he immediately withdrew till the signal was taken 
out of the way.” 

The practice of a plurality of husbands still ex¬ 
ists in some places in the north of India: see letters 
from India by Victor Jacquemont, the French natu¬ 
ralist, 1834. On the Neilghery Hills, in South India, 
there is a similar custom, the origin of which, not 
unlikely, might be traced to the above-mentioned 
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practice of destroying female children. These ladies 
of the Hills are said to turn the monopoly to their 
own account* When they travel, £t they station their 
several husbands on the road at a distance of five 
or six miles. The first husband carries her on his 
shoulder to the next station, where another husband 
is waiting to forward her in the same manner to the 
third, and so on to the end of her journey.” 

There is a practice in some parts of the northern 
provinces, more degrading perhaps to the female 
sex, than any I have yet mentioned; and what ren¬ 
ders it the more wonderful, it is so completely at 
variance with the extreme jealousy with which hus¬ 
bands in India generally watch over their wives* It 
is there regarded a mark of hospitality for the host 
to prostitute his wife to his guest* This extraordi¬ 
nary proffer is not made to their own countrymen, 
or the people of their own caste only, but to strangers 
and foreigners* Several Europeans have given this 
account from personal acquaintance with the fact, 
and in one instance, I recollect a native of rank was 
much offended with a European gentleman, whose 
guest he happened to be, because he did not offer 
him the same hospitality* 

Such is a slight view of the evil, but the remedy,— 
it is easy, simple, sovereign* It is the uncompro¬ 
mising gospel of Jesus Christ* Hmdooism must be 
displaced by Christianity, the gospel must be preach¬ 
ed, heard, and believed* For they cannot believe ex- 
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cept they hear, they cannot hear without a preacher, 
and they cannot preach except they be sent Every 
system of Missions, therefore, which does not make 
the preaching of the word the prominent object, 
which does not look to, and depend on, this as the 
promised means of success, and hold all others as 
only auxiliary to this great end, will, in the same 
proportion, fail of applying a remedy to the mon¬ 
strous evils of which I have been speaking* 


CHAPTER VIII, 

Hindoo daitieft—their origin—tbeir character—Shiva—the Lingam— 
Krishna—Jadru. 

Volumes might be written on this subject, which 
would neither repay the writer, nor instruct or amuse 
the reader. I shall only add to what has already 
been inserted in the memoir on the general subject 
of the character of the gods, a few specimens, which 
will better illustrate their particular character. I 
have selected those deities which are in the highest 
Tepute among the people. And here I shall again 
quote the Abbe Dubois in his descriptions of Shiva, 
Lingam, Krishna, and Indru, 

SHIVA. 

£ This god is generally represented under a tetri- 
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ble shape, to show, by a menacing exterior, the power 
which he possesses of destroying all things. To ag¬ 
gravate the horrors of his appearance, he is repre¬ 
sented with his body aU covered with ashes. His 
long hair is platted and curled in the most whimsical 
way# His eyes, unnaturally large, give him the ap¬ 
pearance of being in a perpetual rage. Instead of 
jewels, they adorn his ears with great serpents. He 
holds in his hand a weapon called sula. I have 
sometimes seen idols of Shiva, of gigantic propor¬ 
tions, admirably contrived to inspire terror. 

« The principal attribute of this god, as we have 
mentioned, is the power of universal destruction ' 
although some authors also give him that of crea¬ 
tion, in common with Brahma. 

His fabulous history, like that of all the other 
Hindoo gods, is nothing but a tissue of absurd and 
extravagant adventures, invented, as it would seem, 
for the mere purpose of exhibiting the extremes of 
the two most powerful passions which tyrannize over 
man, luxury and ambition. They relate to the wars 
which he maintained against the giants ; to his en¬ 
mity and jealousy in opposition to the other gods ; 
and, above all, to his infamous amours, 

“ It is related that, in one of his wars, being desi¬ 
rous of completing the destruction of the giants, and 
of obtaining possession of Tripura, the country 
which they inhabited, he cleft the world in twain, 
and tookone-half of it for his amour. He made Brahma 
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the general of his army. The four vedas were his 
horses* Yishnu was his arrow. The mountain 
Mandara Parvata was used for his bow, and a 
mighty serpent supplied the place of the string. 
Thus accoutred, the terrible Shiva led his army to 
the abode of the tyrants of the earth, took the three 
fortresses they had constructed, and demolished them 
in a moment. This, and other stories of Shiva, are 
given at great length in the Bhagawata. 

M Shiva had great difficulty in obtaining a wife; 
but having made a long and austere penance at the 
mountain Parvata, that lofty eminence was so af¬ 
fected by it as to consent, at last, to give him his 
daughter in marriage/’ 

This god, more generally known in Western In* 
dia by the name of Mahadeo, (the great god,) is 
almost universally worshiped. The emblems of 
Shiva are the Lingam, which is described below, 
and the Nundee Byle (sacred bull,) These, the 
former representing the male organs, and the latter 
being a representation of the bull in Shiva’s heaven, 
on which he is supposed to ride, are always placed 
in front of the god, and are objects of worship, 

THE LING AM, 

£i The abomination of the Lingam takes its ori¬ 
gin from Shiva. This idol T which is spread all aver 
India, is generally inclosed in a little box of silver, 
Yol. IL 14 
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which all the votaries of that god wear suspended 
at their necks. It represents the sexual organs of 
man, sometimes alone, and sometimes accompanied. 
The long account given of the origin of this mys¬ 
tery in the Linga-purana, may he thus abbreviated. 

u Shiva, having one day, in presence of the seven 
famous penitents, exhibited himself in a state of na¬ 
ture, began to play several indecent vagaries before 
them. He persisted till the penitents, being no longer 
able to tolerate his indecency, imprecated their curse 
upon him* The denunciation took immediate effect, 
and from that moment Shiva was emasculated. Par- 
vati. having heard of the misfortune of her husband, 
came to comfort him but I have not the courage 
to return to the pages which contain the topics of 
consolation which she used, or the methods she em¬ 
ployed to repair his loss. 

“In the meantime, the penitents having more 
coolly considered the disproportion of the punish¬ 
ment to the offence, and wishing to make all the 
reparation in their power to the unhappy Shiva, de¬ 
creed that all his worshipers should thenceforth 
address their prayers, adoration, and sacrifices, to 
what the imprecation had deprived him of. 

(( Such is the infamous origin of the Lingam, 
which is not only openly represented in the temples, 
on the highways, and in other public situations, but 
is worn by the votaries of Shiva, as the most pre- 
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clous relic, hung at their necks, or fastened to their 
arms and hair, and receiving from them sacrifices 
and adoration .*■ 

The Lingam is the ordinary symbol of all the 
followers of Shiva. That sect spreads over the 
whole of India, but particularly in the west of the 
Peninsula, where the Lingamites compose, in many 
districts, the chief part of the population. The par¬ 
ticular customs of the sect have been before noticed ; 
the most remarkable of which are, their abstinence 
from whatever has had the principle of life, and the 
practice of interring their dead, in place of burning 
them, as most other Hindoos do. 

u We know not to what excess the spirit of idola¬ 
try may lead the ignorant; but it is incredible, it 
even seems impossible, thafthe Lingam could have 
originated in the direct and literal worship of what 
it represents; but rather that it was an allegorical 
allusion of a striking kind, to typify the procreative 
and regenerating powers of nature, by which all 
kinds of being are reproduced, and maintained in the 
wide universe. 77 

There is nothing in the whole system of Hindoo 
abominations so shockingly abominable, as the wor¬ 
ship of the Lingam, Not only is this vile represen¬ 
tation worshiped in their public temples^-not only 
hung about their necks in a silver case, or worn in 
the manner of ornaments on the arms, but the wo- 
men may be seen of a morning on the sea shore, or 
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near the river where the people go to bathe, form¬ 
ing lingams of mud, and placing them in the sand, 
then bowing down and worshiping them, 

KRISHNA. 

« Besides the ten avatar as of Vishnu, the Hindoos 
recognize another, which is that of his change into 
the person of Krishna. This metamorphosis, and 
all the fables that accompany it, are contained in 
the book called Bhagawata, which is scarcely less 
famous than the Kamayana. 

lt Krishna, at his birth, was obliged to be concealed 
in order to avoid the attack of a giant who sought 
his life. He escaped his enemy under the disguise 
of a beggar. He was reared by persons of that caste, 
and soon exhibited marks of the most unbridled lib¬ 
ertinism. Plunder and rape were familiar to him 
from his tender years. It was his chief pleasure to 
go every morning to the place where the women 
bathe, and, in concealment, to take advantage of 
their unguarded exposure. Then he rushed 
amongst them, took possession of their clothes, and 
gave a loose to the indecencies of language, and of 
gesture. He maintained sixteen wives, who had the 
title of Queens, and sixteen thousand concubines. 
All these women bore children almost without num¬ 
ber ; but Krishna, fearing that they would league 
against him, and deprive him of his power, murder¬ 
ed them all He had long and cruel wars with the 
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giants, with various success. At last his infamous 
conduct drew upon him the curse of a virtuous 
woman called Gaughavy \ the effects of which were 
soon apparent in a wound, of which he died.** 

In obscenity there is nothing that can be compared 
with the Bhagawata, It is, nevertheless, the delight 
of the Hindoos, and the first book they put in to the 
hands of their children, when learning to read; as 
if they deliberately intended to lay the basis of a 
dissolute education, 

INDRA OR DEVENDRA. 

“ This god, as we have before stated, is king of 
the inferior deities, who sojourn with him in his 
paradise called Swarga, or seat of sensual pleasures j 
for in this voluptuous abode no other are known. 
AU who are admitted into it have a supply of women 
equal to the most inordinate concupiscence; and 
their vigor is so increased as to render them capable 
of perpetual fruition. 

“ It will be naturally supposed that the history of 
a god. who rules over a society like this, must be 
disgusting, and fill led with nauseous obscenity \ and 
it certainly would be a cruel task, to be obliged to 
submit to the perusal of what the Hindoo books con¬ 
tain on the subject of Devendra, and of the detestable 
gratifications iu which the votaries who are admit¬ 
ted into his paradise indulge. But that I may not 
omit an opportunity of exposing the genius of the 
14 * 
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Hindoo mythology, and that of the abominable boobs 
from which the natives imbibe their earliest prin¬ 
ciples, 1 am compelled once more to incur the risk 
of offending modesty, by tracing an outline of a sin¬ 
gle adventure of this god of the heathens* 

a Having conceived a violent passion for the wife 
of the penitent Gautama, and after meditating long 
upon the means of gratifying it, he bethought him¬ 
self of assuming the appearance of a dunghill cock* 
In the shape of this domestic fowl, he took his sta¬ 
tion close by the house of Gautama; and in the 
middle of the night he began to crow, and counter¬ 
feited so well, that the penitent, who happened to be 
awake, supposing that the dawn was approaching, 
got out of bed, and went to make his usual ablutions 
in the river. As soon as Gautama had gone forth, 
Devendra entered the house, and occupied his place 
by the side of his wife Ahilya, The husband, when 
he returned, understood what had taken place in his 
absence, and in a transport of rage poured out bis 
curses upon both, imprecating that his wife might 
be transformed into a stone, and that her gallant 
should be withered up, and deprived of the marks 
of virility. 

4i The malediction was instantly effectual against 
both. But the gods and the goddess of Swarga, 
having heard of the mishap of their king, and indeed 
having ocular testimony of his misfortune, occa¬ 
sioned by the curse of Gautama, after much con- 
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saltation, found olU the means of restoring him to 
his pristine vigor and integrity, by borrowing from 
a he-goat which they caught. 

“ This is but a brief, and, I trust, rather a deli¬ 
cate abridgment of the adventure; which is given, 
at full length, in the purana called Indra-purana, 

"It makes me blush even to allude to such ob¬ 
scenities ; and the shame they occasion restrains me 
from entering into an enlarged detail of the fables 
relating to the divinities of India ; which are replete 
with allusions equally abhorrent to modesty and 
reason 

Indra was once among the most celebrated of 
Hindoo deities, but at present he appears to be much 
out of vogue. His importance now is merely nomi¬ 
nal. Similar revolutions no doubt are continually 
occurring in reference to other deities. Brahma, 
once a superior deity, and still the first person of the 
Hindoo trinity, is now, through his indecent be¬ 
havior, expelled from the society of gods. No tem¬ 
ple is now bo lit to him, no one pays him divine 
honors, no one repeats his name ; while Hurntrnunt, 
a god of yesterday, a monkey, a general of a 
monkey army, is worshiped throughout all Western 
India; and very generally throughout the whole 
country. His temple is to be seen in every village, 
and his name is in every one J s mouth. New gods 
are constantly springing into existence, which will 
in their turn throw the divine monkey in the back 
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ground* and become the principal divinities oi the 
country* Within the last tsvo years, several instances 
of this nature have occurred to my own knowledge* 
A new divinity has within this period been created 
in Bombay, which promises fair to supplant some 
of his more honored predecessors. A rich native, by 
the name of Darkjee Dadajee, built and adorned a 
superb temple, and set up in it a god whom he 
called Darkeshwar —a name derived by substitut¬ 
ing Eshwar, an appellation of the Supreme Being, 
for jee^ the honorary post-fix of his own ijame. 
Thus, by joining to his own name the name of the 
Supreme, he has given to the world a new divinity. 

I have already, in chapter fourth of this volume 
given an account of the creation of a god at Jalna* 
But for the timely interference of the English, the 
murderer of his mother might have become as re¬ 
nowned as Ram or Krishna. The monument of 
Col. Wallis in the burying ground at Seroor is wor¬ 
shiped by the Hindoos, in the same way as the 
Mussulmans worship the tombs of their saints. A 
light is kept constantly burning before the tomb, and 
natives of a11 classes bow before the monument as 
they do at their temples* The colonel, who was 
much esteemed by the natives while living, is now 
enrolled in the canon of their saints, and not un¬ 
likely he will yet find a place in the Hindoo pan¬ 
theon. Similar honors are likewise paid to the 
tomb of Lord Cornwallis in Bombay* 
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I might here name another instance which fell 
under my own observation at Ahmedmiggur, It is 
not very similar to the examples above, but not less 
indicative of the stupid propensity of the Hindoos 
to worship any thing but the true God, which chance 
throws in their way. Captain M-, of the Bri¬ 

tish army, at the death of his mistress, a Hindoo 
woman of low caste, indulged the extraordinary 
whim of erecting a tomb over her remains. Ttie 
architect, a Hindoo, brought him the plan of a tem¬ 
ple, which seems to have pleased him so well, that 
he allowed the architect to follow it. When it was 
completed if was supplied with images by the same 
person. These were at once recognized by the peo¬ 
ple to be legitimate gods, and received their adora¬ 
tion. And had not the temple been abused, and the 
deities profaned, by some European soldiers, whose 
indignation seems to have been excited by the out¬ 
rage which decency as well as Christianity received, 
this place would in all probability have become the 
resort of idolaters for many generations to come. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible, were it of any 
utility, to trace out the origin of most of the Hindoo 
pantheon. There are legends extant, which profess 
to give the origin of some of these deities. But they 
are probably sheer fabrications. As a specimen, we 
may take the story of Gunputtee, a god almost uni¬ 
versally worshiped. He is said to be the son of 
Pawuttee, the wife of Shiva, though not by natural 
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birth, While Shiva was one day absent on a 
hunting excursion, his wife seized the opportunity 
of bathing in her own house. But fearing her hus¬ 
band might suddenly return, or she be otherwise 
interrupted, she desired to place a porter at her 
door. Having no one near, she hit on the following 
happy expedient She took the dirt which she had 
washed from her person, and formed a sepoy. At 
her will the clay became animated, and was placed 
for a gnard at the door. Shi va soon after returned; 
but on attempting to enter the house, he was re¬ 
pulsed by the unexpected sentinel. Enraged at this 
affront, he drew his sword, and severed the young 
man ? s head from his body, and went in pursuit of 
his wife. She, surprised and astonished at his ap¬ 
pearance, in spite of her porter, demanded how he 
had entered? He replied “that he had killed the 
impudent fellow at the door.’ 3 She exclaimed, in an 
agony of grief, “ You have killed my son, you have 
killed my son. ,, Her excessive grief softened the 
rage of the infuriated husband, and he promised to 
make her amends. He accordingly went out and 
decapitated an elephant, and placed the head on the 
trunk of the unfortunate son of Pa wilt tee, and re¬ 
stored him to life; and at the same time ordained 
that he should, under the name of Gunputtee, or 
Gunesh, (which means the lord of armies,) be wor¬ 
shiped throughout the whole world. He is, accord¬ 
ingly, every where adored, as the God of wisdom, 
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and the remover of obstacles. Hence he is invoked 
at the commencement of every undertaking. He is 
represented as a short, fat man, with the head of an 
elephant* 

I am aware this is not the only account which is 
given, of the origin of Gun puttee. Like most things 
in Hindoo mythology, not only the traditions, but 
the written accounts, contained in the shaslras, are 
so contradictory, that it is impossible to know what 
the Hindoos themselves believe in reference to these 
matters. Concerning the deified man, Tukaram, of 
whom it is written that he was taken up bodily into 
heaven, there are, in different Hindoo books, no less 
than six different places specified, from which he 
ascended; and these places far distant from each 
other. 

The above account of Gunputtee was given to 
me by Babajee; and I have no doubt it is as wor¬ 
thy of credit as any account extant* 

Since writing the above, I have read with much 
interest the “Travels of Bernier,” a French physi¬ 
cian, in Upper India. His remarks, or rather the 
opinions of others, which he details, respecting the 
Hindoo Triad, are so curious, if not well founded, 
that I am induced to extract them* Speaking of the 
three principal deities of the Hindoos, he says: 
“ With res Pect to these three beings, I have seen 
several European missionaries, who were of opinion 
that the Hindoos have some conception of the mys- 
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tery of the Trinity, and said it was expressly decla¬ 
red in their books to consist of three persons in one 
God* For my own part, I have repeatedly argued 
with the Pundits, but they explain themselves so 
ambiguously, that 1 have never been able exactly to 
comprehend their ideas on this subject. Nay, 1 
have heard them declare, that there are three most 
perfect beings whom they call Divityus; but with¬ 
out clearly explaining what they imply. In this 
they resemble the ancient idolaters, who never de¬ 
fined the words genii and numitia } which is, I 
think ? the same as Divttyo among these idolaters* 
I have also conversed with the more learned Pun¬ 
dits, who, it is true, assert that these three beings 
are really one and the same god, viewed under three 
different attributes, viz* the creator, the preserver, 
and the destroyer of all things. Moreover, I have 
discoursed with the reverend Father Kou, a German 
Jesuit, and a missionary at Agra, well versed in the 
Sanskrit, who maintained that, not only did their 
books declare the existence of one God in three per¬ 
sons, but the incarnation nine times of the second 
person of their trinity* I will relate what a certain 
Carmelite of Shiraz communicated to the reverend 
father above mentioned, when traveling through 
that city, on his way to Rome. 

* The Hindoos,” says he, £ *do aver, that the se¬ 
cond person of the trinity was nine times incar¬ 
nate, and that he delivered the world from Us mam- 
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fold sin and iniquities. But the eighth incarnation 
is the most celebrated, inasmuch as they entertain 
the notion that the world, being subjected to the 
power of giants, was redeemed by the second per¬ 
son, incarnated , and born of a virgin, at midnight; 
the angels chanting praises in the air, and the 
heavens showering down flowers during the whole 
night. This incarnate god slew first of all a giant 
who flew in the air, and who was so hideous and 
monstrous as to obscure (he sun, and, by his fait to 
cause a convulsion of the earth, into which he pen¬ 
etrated so deep, that he descended into hell. That 
this god incarnate being wounded on the side, in 
this first conflict with this giant, fell, but by his fall 
routed and put his foes to flight: that after he had 
raised himself again, and redeemed the world he 
ascended into heaven: and that, because of’hi s 
wound he ,s commonly denominated, Wounded in 
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I have in the course of the memoir, and of the se¬ 
cond part of this work, incidentally mentioned many 
of the rues and observances by which the votaries of 
rahmmnsm seek to atone for sin. They may be said 
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to abound ill atonements. Holy bathing, reading the 
shastras, pilgrimage, fasting, giving to the Brah- 
muns, feeding devotees, building temples, digging 
tanks, with the endless routine of sacrifices, penan¬ 
ces, and religious austerities, which make up a very 
important part of Hindooism, have been alluded to 
above, and some of them have been briefly described. 
I shall here add a few anecdotes, which will serve to 
illustrate the subject better than could be done by a 
tedious exposition. 

I have already referred to the wonderful effects 
of the mitntru in procuring the pardon of sins of 
every description, and conferring final beatitude. 
The repetition, of this mystic verse at once sets the 
offender free, and assures him all the blessedness of 
the upper worl d. But this wonder-workin g crucible, 
in which sins of the most obstinate cast are fused 
and poured out as a pure oblation to the gods, is 
kept exclusively in the hands of the Brah muns. 
Whether the common people are not able to pay for 
the transmutation of their baser metals into gold, by 
the very easy method held out to them by this phi¬ 
losopher’s stone, or whether they practically have 
misgivings in respect to its efficacy, I know not; but 
so it is, that they resort to an endless routine of 
atonements, some of them very expensive, and most 
of them attended with great bodily mortifications. 

A man in Bombay has been performing a pe¬ 
nance of a very painful character for sixteen years. 
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He sits in a miserable slied, bolding on bis left band 
a vessel of perhaps ten pounds’ weight, which con¬ 
tains the sacred shrub. His whole arm is withered, 
and the finger nails have shot out like ram’s horns, 
five or six inches in length. It is confidently affirmed 
by the people about him, that he never leaves this 
spot, nor gives himself a moment’s respite from his 
buiden, either night or day. But, notwithstanding 
the precautions which are used by those who are 
interested to keep up the farce, this man has been 
seen horn his post, though not in such a manner as 
to forfeit, in the estimation of the people, his cha- 
ractei tor sanctity. He is considered the most holy 
man in Bombay—there is no doubt he is the proud¬ 
est man there. In a village not two miles from 
Ahmednuggur there is an ascetic, who is said to 
carry his austerities to still greater perfection. His 
fiieuds assert of him that he has actually subsisted 
without food for several years. 

In the same vicinity I knew a man, about two 
years ago, to sit in the jungle for three months, 
almost naked, during the coldest part of the year. 
He selected his station on a small knoll, at a consi¬ 
derable distance from any dwelling, drew a circle 
with his stick about eight feet in diameter, and seat¬ 
ed himself in the centre. lie sat there in a perfect 
state of listlessness, (or, as the people say, in a state 
of the most profound meditation and absorption in 
the divinity,) exposed by day to the heat of a tropical 
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sun, and by night to the chilling winds. I have seen 
him late of an evening, and early of a morning, and 
I am much inclined to believe that he seldom, if 
ever, overstepped the narrow limits of his circle. 
He subsisted on the free-will offerings of his visiters. 
They took this mode of making themselves partak¬ 
ers of the merit of his austerities. I will not dis¬ 
gust the reader by attempting to describe the appear¬ 
ance of this man, or of the place which he occu¬ 
pied, as I beheld it at the expiration of three months. 
The reader may fancy what must have been the ac¬ 
cumulation of filth both on his body, and in the cir¬ 
cle about him. The recollection of his unshorn and 
uncombed hair liangingabout his shoulders, matted 
with oil and dirt; his tattered old cloth, glazed with 
the accumulated dirt of mouths, and perhaps years, 
and alive with vermin; and the place where he sat 
covered with the filth of three months’ residence, re¬ 
vive in my mind, even at this distant period, the 
idea of one of the most disgusting scenes I ever 
beheld. 

Passing a rod of iron through the tongue; 
hanging suspended by the legs from a tree ovei a 
slow burning fire, inhaling the fumes andspaiks; 
leaping on a plank set full of sharpened plates of 
iron; lying on a bed made of a plank set with iron 
spikes; looking at the meridian sun for whole days 
in succession; supporting heavy objects with the 
extended arm, till it becomes withered ; measuring 
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& specified distance with one’s length * swinging 
through the air suspended from a hook; and pe¬ 
nances too numerous and too foolish to be fnume- 
rated, are resorted to as expedients for takiug away 
sin, and accumulating righteousness. 

An extraordinary instance of “measuring the 
length,” fell under my observation about two years 
ago, on the road between Poona and Ahmednuggiir. 
The subject of this penance was a poor, decrepit old 
man. When he had once prostrated himself he had 
scarcely strength to raise his body from the ground. 
I watched him as ho fell on his face, and marked 
with a short stiek where he was to place his foot at 
the next prostration, and then struggled to rise; and 
never have I witnessed a scene which excited my 
pity more. Never have I beheld a more deluded 
pagan, or one apparently more honest in his delu¬ 
sion. An old man, just tottering over his grave, a 
worshiper of idols for more than half a century, an 
inhabitant of a village where the light of the Sun of 
righteousness had not yet gleamed ; one who, seem¬ 
ingly, had never before heard the efficacy of the hol¬ 
low rites of Brahmanism to take away sin, called in 
question, now stood before me. He had settled all 
his worldly affairs, and come to the determination 
to measure his length to Pundurpoor by Poona, a 
distance of more than a hundred and fifty miles; 
and had now come seven miles, at the rate of one 
mile a day. I interrogated him as to the object of 
15 * 
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Amusement, frivolity, and dissipation; are the ap¬ 
parent objects of pursuit Not the semblance of 
devotional feeling, not the decency of religious pro- 
priety } is any where to be discovered. 

We ascended the hill. It was already literally 
covered with people.' A procession was at that mo¬ 
ment moving slowly about the temple. A band of 
native musicians preceded them with the loud tom¬ 
tom, and other rude minstrelsy, which grated no less 
horribly on the ear. Next followed the devotee who 
was about to swing. He was naked, save a stripe 
about his loins. About his neck was a garland of flow¬ 
ers ; his body, face, arms, and hair, were besmeared 
with the sacred powder, and in his hand he carried 
a poignard, on the end of which was fixed a green 
lime. Over his head was spread a coarse canopy, 
supported by four. men. The procession came around 
to the front of the temple, where they hailed, and 
the devotee prostrated himself before the god, in 
honor of whom he was about to swing. Thence 
they proceeded to the past, which had been erected 
twenty yards in front of the temple. After circum¬ 
ambulating this, the devotee was presented to the 
officiating person, to receive the hooks in his back. 
We embraced this opportunity of remonstrating with 
the deluded man, and of addressing the no less in¬ 
fatuated multitude. All availed nothing towards 
dissuading them from the performance of the dis¬ 
gusting rite. They soon became impatient, and 
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we found it prudent to desist. The officiator (not a 
Brahmen) then presented the hooks, and an instru¬ 
ment for piercing the skin and flesh, for their more 
easy insertion* He first demanded and received some 
pice from the devotee, as his fee; then* bringing the 
ear of the man to his mouth, he gave a most terrific 
scream—enough to stun the poor fellow; and, after 
performing some other trifling ceremonies, he took 
up some dust from the ground, directly behind the 
devotee, arid marked the parts of the small of the 
back, where the hooks were to be inserted* The flesh 
was cut, and the hooks inserted. One end of the 
transverse beam, which turns on a pivot, and from 
which a rope is suspended, was brought down, and 
the hooks made fast to the rope. The beam was 
then brought to a level, by means of a rope suspended 
from the other extremity, which consequently brought 
the devotee into the air, and set swinging by persons 
employed for the purpose. With one hand he sup¬ 
ported his head and the upper part of the body, in 
an upright posture, by holding fast to his cloth, 
which had been suspended before him for this pur¬ 
pose, from the transverse beam, and with the other 
hand he scattered spices, nuts, and flowers, to the 
multitude, who joined with him in shouts ofexulta- 
, tion. 

After swinging till he appeared to be exhausted, 
he was let down. And then ensued a ridiculous 
scene. He had no sooner reached the ground than 
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the coolies who swung him made a very hasty, and 
rather a violent demand on him for their pay . 
Whether their demands were exorbitant or whether 
the devotee thought to make a cheap business of 
his penance, 1 know not. The crowd at this mo¬ 
ment became so great as to press me beyond hearing 
distance. Perhaps the poor fellows knew the diffi¬ 
culty of collecting debts for such service, and there¬ 
fore embraced the present as a favorable opportunity* 
Be this as it may, a tumult and confusion ensued. 
The vociferation of a dozen voices at once, concen¬ 
trated for the first time the attention of the multitude 
to the spot of exhibition. It all ended in words, and 
a payment of the price* This being arranged, the 
man retired with his friends to receive their congra^ 
tulations. After a few moments I followed him* 
He expressed as much complacency in what he had 
done, as a papist manifests when he has made his 
annual « confession,” paid his priest, and received a 
full absolution of all his sins. He swung in fulfil¬ 
ment of a vow made when dangerously ill. But a 
veiy small part of the vast multitude manifested the 
least interest in the swinging. They were buying 
and selling, eating, drinking, smoking, chewing the 
betel-nut, laughing, talking, singing, and playing. 
Every nook and corner contained some one who 
sold fruit, sweetmeats, pati-suparee, and the like. 
Every one kept the holiday in as merry a way as 
he could. If viewed as a carousal it was barbarous ; 
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if viewed as a religious act it was disgusting, and 
abhorrent to every right feeling of the human heart. 

It is not to put the modest reader to the blush, but 
partly to corroborate what 1 have already said, and 
partly to exhibit this subject in the light (or dark* 
ness) of the shastras, that I quote the abominable 
passages which follow. Had I not good authority 
that the first of these quotations is to be found in a 
sacred book called the Kulanmvu, I should not have 
believed that so licentious a sentiment could be 
found, even among the abominations of Brahmun- 
ism, 

“ t,lose w ho constantly perform the sacrifice 
of inward contemplation, the salvation at last is only 
by the sexual embrace. Murder is a virtue: drink¬ 
ing is a good deed: he who is outwardly an apos¬ 
tate, is inwardly a sacred man” In the Shyama 
Ruhutyu there is a precept still more abhorrent, if 
possible, to every feeling of decency. « Wine, flesh 
fish, women, and mythunu, (sexual congress,) are 
the five expedients which take away all sin.” 

The worshipers of the shtiktee, of whom I have 
already given some account, claim these and other 
similar passages as their authorities for the abomina¬ 
ble practices which are common to their sect. A 
Hindoo, who is not himself a proselyte to these 
particular opinions, might not say that he should, 
under present circumstances, be benefited, or be 
justified, in resorting to such atonements ; while at 
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the same time he would contend that these practices 
are not only lawful, but truly beneficial to those who, 
in conformity to their religious creed, addict them¬ 
selves to them. It is taught in the Pnranus and 
Tuntrus, and known to be acknowledged and prac¬ 
tised by the Hindoos, that, in the presence of some 
of the most celebrated idols—among which is Jug- 
gunath —“ all distinctions of sex and caste are abo¬ 
lished, and that men may, in this situation, gratify 
their evil lusts with impunity; and that they permit 
men to violate the laws of chastity under the pre¬ 
tence of blunting the passions.”* The Abbe Dubois 
mentions several temples, where public prostitution 
before the idol is practised, as the most effectual me¬ 
thod of propitiating the deity. 

Too much has, perhaps, already been said on this 
disgusting subject. The reader will excuse me, for 
it is the atonement by which every system of salva¬ 
tion must be judged, and by which it must stand or 
fall. And in thus exhibiting the Hindoo doctrines 
of atonement for sin, I effectually introduce the 
reader into the very spirit and essence ofHindooism. 

But the Brahmuns shall be allowed to speak for 
themselves, that I may escape the imputation of 
abuse or misrepresentation. The following are a 
few specimens of the daily prayers used by the 
Brahmuus. ££ These,” says a writer in the Calcutta 
Christian Observer, “ were compiled by certain Pun- 
* Wilson’s Exposure of Hindoobm, 
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dits from the pooranus, and other shastras, held sa¬ 
cred by the Hindoos, The character of these peti¬ 
tions, the objects to whom they are addressed, and 
the expected efficacy of such services, form a very 
correct criterion by which we may judge of the me¬ 
thod of atonement and forgiveness of sins which is 
inculcated among the Hindoos, 

“ Prayer io be used when balking™ 

“G Jahnavi, that didst issue from the feet of 
Yishnoo in three channels, and whose streams are 
sacred, remove my sin . 

“X am sin, I commit sin, my nature is sinful, I 
am conceived in sin, 0 Hurree, do thou deliver me 
from sin” 

“ Prayer after bathingP 
“Reverence to Gunga, (Ganges,) O goddess^ 
queen of all the goddesses. 0 Bhagawata, 0 Gun¬ 
ga, thou art the saviour of the three worlds, the 
cause of motion in the sea; thou dwellest in the 
head of the Sunkar; O thou pure being, may my 
mind repose at thy feet™ 

“O JBhagnathz, source of joy, O mother, thy 
praise is recorded in the Negama shastras. I cannot 
utter thy praise; deliver me from my ignorance.™ 
" 0 Gunga, pure as the cold moon, and fair as the 
pearl, are thy waters. Remove far from me the 
toeight of my sin , and convey me across the ocean 
of this world.” 
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“Such is the purity of thy waters, that those 
who drink thereof will be promoted. O mother, 
those who trust in thee shall not see death 

(i o Jahnavi, thou deliverest from hell: thou de- 
stroyest sin. Thy waters are mighty ; thy form is 
radiant, O Gunga. O victorious Jahnavi, O sacred 
river, thou glancestwith an eye of pity on the devo¬ 
ted worshipers. The pearl in the crown of Hurree 
reflects its lustre on thy feet. Thou bestowestsons 
and conferrest prosperity on those who seek thee. 
O destroy within me disease, grief, sin, anger, and 
all other evils. Thou art the essence of three worlds 
thou surroundest the world as a garland. They 
who in their heart put their trust in thee, will always 
enjoy bliss and freedom. The words of these pray¬ 
ers impart bliss to the soul, they drop as honey from 
the honeycomb. 1 * 

M Praise to Ghmga ” 

« Gunga effectually removes sin, quickly destroys 
sorrows, gives joy and freedom, and is our chief 
refuge. Having repeated this, the worshiper bows 
to the river.” 

« They who repeat the names of Gunga within 
a hundred yojunas (900 miles) obtain emancipation 
and pardon of all their sins, together with admission 
into the heaven of vaicantu.” 

Here follow many others of similar import. 
But it is useless to transcribe them. The ground of 
their atonement is works. The river Gunga, or any 
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other imaginary god or goddess, grants absolution 
and indulgence to all who repeat his names. 

Works of supererogation likewise are allowed a 
place in the expiatory system of the Brahmun, no 
less than in that of the pope. By works, a man may 
not only atone for his own sins, and secure a suffi¬ 
ciency of righteousness for himself but he may ac¬ 
cumulate a stock of merit which may, if well paid 
for, be transferred to others. 

I have heard different natives repeat the following 
anecdote of Bajee Row, late Peshwa at Poona. A 
it furnishes an extraordinary example of this 
kind of traffic, I will relate it. The Peshwa was a 
very profligate character. Business and dissipation 
gave him no time, if ever he had the inclination, to 
go through the tedious routine of austerities which 
the most liberal Brahmun would have pronounced 
necessary to the expiation of such a man’s sins. On 
a certain occasion the Peshwa adopted a summary 
way of liquidating the whole debt at once; and still 
reserving in store a stock for future emergencies. It 
was reported to him that a devotee of very extraor¬ 
dinary sanctity had come to Poona, and was there 
performing marvellous acts of mortification. Bajee 
Row immediately requested an interview with the 
reputed saint, and soon struck a bargain for his 
whole stock, of righteousness, for which he gave the 
moderate sum of 25,000 rupees. 

This same Bajee Row was without issue. This 
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with a common Hindoo, is a subject of endless re¬ 
gret ; but with the usurper of the throne of the Dec- 
kan, it was infinitely more lamented. Offer mgs 
had been made to every idol famed for remedying 
such calamities: pilgrimages performed^ the mum 
tru tried ■ and all the ordinary expedients resorted 
to, but in vain. When all devices had failed, when 
Brahmunical ingenuity was almost exhausted, one, 
more sagacious than his fellows, declared to the 
Peshwa that the circumambulating of two moun¬ 
tains, not a great distance from Poona, by a great 
number of B rah muras, would bean undertaking of 
extraordinary merit; and in all probability would 
prove efficacious in the case in question, A great 
number of Brabmims, some hundreds, it is said, 
were accordingly called, their labor defined, their 
wages appointed them ■ and they were sent forth to 
their work. One of these mountains was eighteen 
miles in circumference, and the other nine. Each 
Brahmun was to make one circuit around his re¬ 
spective mountain daily. They continued their 
task for a long time, received their pay, but the 
Peshwa remained childless. There was some-de¬ 
fect in the proceedings. Probably the Bra h mu os 
had not all been duly purified, or the Peshwa had 
not faith. No one, I believe, ever doubted the effi¬ 
cacy of the transaction, or its adaptation to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

The above story was related to me by Babajee, 
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who was himself one of the Brahmans employed 
to circumambulate the mountains. 

Such acts and penances are performed at the 
instigation of the Brahmans; and 1 need not say, 
the object of them is their own emolument. Nov 
are these modest priests satisfied to risk the enfor- 
cing of their pretended claims on the fragile founda¬ 
tion of temporal penalties and bodily inflictions. 
Future rewards and punishments are almost entirely 
made to depend on the observance, or the non-ob¬ 
servance of Brahmunical injunctions. A falsehood 
told for the benefit of a Brahman is meritorious; to 
injure a Brahman in any way is one of the most 
heinous sins. I have selected the following as a 
specimen of the kind and tile degree of punishment 
which is threatened on the poor Hindoo for com¬ 
paratively trivial offences, when committed against 
a Brahman, offences which in other cases are, in 
this country, considered perfectly justifiable. 

“An author in a Hindoo book (I quote the Abbe 
Dubois) declares, among other things, that he who 
breaks his word with a Brahman, or occasions him 
any detriment, directly or indirectly, in his temporal 
concerns, will be condemned in his second birth to 
become a devil He will not be permitted to dwell 
on the earth or live in the air; but will be obliged 
to make his abode in a thick forest, among the 
branches of a bushy tree, where he shall never cease 
to groan by night and day, cursing his unhappy lot, 
16 * 
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and deprived of all aliment but stinking toddy, mix¬ 
ed with the slaver of a dog, which he shall drink out 
of the skull of a death’s head* 

u It is in this way that offences, imaginary or of 
small account, are menaced with endless punish¬ 
ment after death, by the direction of the popular 
faith ; while adulterers, perjurers, and robbers, and 
other real offenders, are absolved by the Brabmuns 
of their actual crimes, for selfish objects, and assured 
of a recompense after death, which should pertain 
exclusively to virtue.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Religious orders—ascehcs^-TOendicants—beggars.—Their characteir 
and mode of life-—Their influence over the people* 

The reader of missionary intelligence, I am well 
aware, often feels a difficulty arising from the use of 
unknown terms* which are sometimes earelessly 
and sometimes mi avoidably used by the writer* He 
speaks of a Pontojee, a Pundit, a bungalow, and 
the like, as familiarly as a writer at home would use 
the corresponding terms, a teacher of languages^ a 
schoolmaster, and a house ; while many of his read¬ 
ers are completely non-plussed at these sonorous 
words* I do not propose here to supply the reader 
with a glossary of terms in general; but having be¬ 
fore me a paper prepared by a learned Brahmui^ 
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which contains an explanation of the several appeb 
lations, practices, and employments of the different 
orders of Hindoo devotees and ascetics, I shall 
translate it for his benefit, giving him timely no¬ 
tice not to proceed, unless he have the interest or 
curiosity to peruse a dry detail. We hear of Yoo- 
gees, Gosavees, Byragees, etc., and, for the want of 
some distinctive idea, we get no idea at all of this 
important and extensive class of Hindoos. The 
majority of readers may wish only to know that 
they are a kind of bigot, or hermit, or hypocrite; 
while others, who regard the Hindoos as they really 
are, a large and interesting portion of the human 
family—an open volume, from which he may read 
human nature in its most deplorable form—and 
those who regard Brahmunism as the most extraor¬ 
dinary monument of priestcraft, of worldly wisdom, 
and human folly, which the world ever witnessed, 
will be happy to. avail themselves of any farther 
means of becoming acquainted with so essential a 
part of Hindoo mythology. 

Ascetics are divided into different orders, says 
the Brahmun, according to their caste. Hence 
they are BntnrncMree f Gruhmtk^ Whupmsty Sun- 
yasee t Gosavee , Byragee , Jurtgum,, Nanukuputee^ 
Dimur&j Bhula, B/iopa, Gondhitlee , Waghse } and 
Gooroo. X shall here mention their respective castes, 
offices, habits, and modes of life. The first four of 
these classes are of the Brahmun caste. The life of a 
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Brahman is divided into five parts: First, child¬ 
hood, or the period till the investiture with the sa¬ 
cred thread. This period may, on an average, be 
reckoned at about twelve years. Second, Brumuchu- 
ree, another period of twelve years from the investi¬ 
ture. This is the period for study, and the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the sbastras. During this period 
the young Brahmun is required sacredly to abstain 
from women; to give himself exclusively, to the 
study of the vadas, and to speak the truth. A 
Brumuchuree is also a Brahman, who religiously 
abstains (professes to abstain) from sexual commerce 
through life. 

The next Brahmunical grade is the Gruhustfcu 
The Brahmtm may now marry and look after his 
domestic affairs, always remaining intent, however T 
on the worship of the gods, and inviolably speaking 
the truth. This period continues twelve years. 
Then follows the Wanprusth, when the Brahmtm 
must abandon his house, his wife, and family, and 
betake himself to the jungle, absorb himself in con¬ 
templation, exist on roots, nuts, and wild fruits, and 
continually worship God. The principal thing 
be obtained now, is the subjugation of the passions. 
This is done by the practice of the “ six duties ** viz. 
shumu, (apathy, stoicism;) durnu, (government of 
the senses and animal appetites ;) tupu, (the practice 
of mortification and austerities;) tiliksha, (patience, 
sufferance, endurance of the good and evil of natural 
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life;) shndda, (reverential faith in the shastras;) 
and summadhan, (restraining the mind from exter¬ 
nal objects, and fixing it steadfastly in contempla¬ 
tion.) 

These six duties are doubtless intended as coun¬ 
terparts to six radical evils of human nature which 
every Brahman will tell you u flesh is heir to,” viz. 
kam, krodh, lobh, niohu, mudu, rautsur, or lust, 
anger, covefeousness, the pride of life, intoxication, 
and envy. We are not told by the sages of India 
how the Brahmun at this period is to dispose of his 
wife and family. Every Brahmun is bound by his 
religion to pursue this course. But, happily for their 
families, and for society, this injunction, like most of 
the precepts of their sacred books, is unheeded. All 
these things yield to inclination and circumstances. 

The last stage of the Brahmun’s life is that of 
the suni/asee. He is now to make a final renun¬ 
ciation of all worldly hopes, put on the red-ochre 
colored clothes, take his staff and his earthen cup, 
and wander about as a mendicant, devoting himself 
wholly and constantly to Narayun, (a name of 
Vishnu.) He must have no fixed habitation, pursue 
no occupation, nor receive the necessary supplies of 
food and clothing in any particular place, nor re^ 
main constantly in any one village. He must now 
be entirely devoted to the performance of the “ six 
duties” 

Every Brahmun is supposed to be consecrated 
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to religion; and nominally belongs to one of the 
above-mentioned orders, according to his age ; while* 
at the same time, those who wish to devote them¬ 
selves to another order* either for life or for a defi¬ 
nite period* are at liberty to do so. Accordingly 
there are Brahmans among the Gosavees and other 
orders of ascetics, as will be seen below. 

Gasavees, among Brahmans, are those who 
gain their livelihood by chanting the names and 
celebrating the praises ofHurree (Vishnoo;) who* 
with repentance for sin, remain constant in the wor¬ 
ship of the deity, and who regard not the favor of 
man. But Gosavees, among Shoodras, are some¬ 
what different. They are worshipers of Shiva, and 
dress in dirty ochre-colored clothes, or go naked. 
They abandon their homes and families, go from 
country to country, visit every holy place and sacred 
stream and profess to devote themselves wholly to 
the service of their god. Some of these live on 
charity* and lead a life of great austerity, while 
others enjoy the revenue of certain towns and vil¬ 
lages, which have been made over to them on ac¬ 
count of their reputed sanctity, and which descend 
from father to son by virtue of inheritance. Shoo- 
dra Gosavees are divided into a great number of 
classes, as the Giree, the Pooree, the Bharntee, the 
Gorkhpuntee, <fcc. which differ only in some minor 
peculiarity of dress or mode of life. The general 
characteristics of a Gosavee, are the ochre-colored 
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dress, the long uncombed, dirty, matted hair, the 
staff or bar of iron set round with Tings, and the 
earthen or metallic vessel, 

Byragees —are worshipers of Yishnoo. They 
must renounce lust, anger, and hope, wander about, 
sometimes naked, sometimes clad, and visit holy 
places, and sacred streams* They subsist by beg¬ 
ging, and professedly continue constant in the wor¬ 
ship of the deity. Some of them enjoy the revenue 
of villages, given as above mentioned, and some are 
Yogees, 

Yogees —are those who, suspending the breath, 
abstracting the mind, and restraining all natural 
desires, absorb themselves in Bruhnia, or Universal 
Being; and by destroying all human feelings and 
desires, by abstract meditation and self-forgetfulness, 
they seek absorption in the divine nature. The 
merit of all performances depends very much on the 
attitudes and postures in which the devotee stands 
or sits. Of these, no less than eighty-four are men¬ 
tioned. 

Jtmgums —are followers of Shiva, and wor¬ 
shipers of the Lingam, They may be regarded as 
the Gooroos of the Linedtes, and are said to be in a 
state of hostility to all castes, but especially hate the 
Brahrnuns. They do not wear the tuft, or lock of 
hair on the top of the head, which is common to the 
Hindoos; and, Shiva excepted, they acknowledge 
no deity. They live by begging, and carry in their 
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hands a metallic image of the bull, [which possesses 
the wonderful property of deciphering men’s des¬ 
tinies,] 

Duwures —are the worshipers of Bhyruwu, and 
mendicants who live on charity, and dance and 
carouse in honor of their deity. 

Gondkulees— who devote themselves to the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess, which they perform by the ob¬ 
servance of tumultuous festivities. They beg in the 
name, and for the honor of the goddess. 

Nonukilpuiee— ascetics, devoid of hope and de¬ 
sire; morose beggars; who go about in the garb of 
a Fakeer, (Moohummudan saint,) repeating the 
names of the gods. They carry in their hands the 
tipuree, (a small vessel,) which they present from 
house to house, and from shop to shop, to receive 
pice. 

Booty as —devotees of the goddess of Bhuwanee. 
They go about begging, decorated with shells, their 
clothes soiled with oil, and a torch in their hand. 

Bkoopees —are worshipers of the goddess, who 
make a vow to subsist on the eleemosynary contri¬ 
butions which are voluntarily made to them. But 
they must not beg. 

Wangees —are devotees of Klnindoba. And do 
not regard caste. They carry about tumeric pow- 
der in the skin of the wag, (tiger,) which they give 
to the people, declaring it to be a mark of the divine 
favor. They worship Khundoba, and ask alms in 
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the name of Mullaree, a form of Khundoba. Among 
these devotees are to be classed those females who, 
when young, are devoted by their parents to this 
god; and such! also, as in after life leave their hus¬ 
bands, and give themselves up to him* Such are 
the women at Jejury, who have been mentioned 
under the head of holy places* They are called 
Bhaweenee, from the god Bhawu, Faith! And if I 
may judge from a Hindoo proverb, they are the most 
common prostitutes in the country. Of a thing 
which is so common, that any one may take it up, 
and use it without asking the consent of the owner, 
the Hindoos say, “ It is Bhaweeneecha kasotaf that 
is, common as the lower garment of the Bhaween. 
These women, after quitting their husbands, are 
dedicated to the god, by pouring oil over their heads, 
from the lamp before the idol* 

Gooruims —are worshipers of Shiva or Hunoo- 
man, who do the service of the temple, such as 
sweeping it, attending on the idol, etc* They live 
on offerings made to the god, In small villages they 
are usually Shoodras; in towns, Brahmuns. 

Some persons become ascetics by inheritance, and 
in consequence enjoy certain revenues; some be¬ 
come such through necessity; others, on account of 
their extraordinary sanctity and abstraction from the 
world, as they fain would have it; others, on ac¬ 
count of a vow, devote themselves to a religious life. 
Most of them pretend to be gooroos, religious teaeh- 
Tol. II. 17 
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ers* The Hindoos entertain the notion, not peculiar 
to them, however, that religion is some wild vagary, 
attainable only by priests and devotees, but not 
practicable for people in common life, and en¬ 
gaged in the business of the world. I have often 
heard Brah nouns ask Babajee, how it was that he 
professed to be a worshiper of the invisible God, 
and to be possessed of a knowledge of divine tkings, 
and still he lived in his house, enjoyed the comforts of 
domestic life, and wore the turban and the common 
dress. “If yon will be religious” said they, “take 
your staff andgourd-shell } and put on the devotee’s 
garb-” 

The following quotations from Dow’s History of 
Bindoostan, will form a good practical supplement 
to this article. While they impart a few additional 
facts, they will also illustrate and corroborate what I 
have already said. 

“ The Sunyasees,” by which he denominates 
devotees in general, “ are a set of mendicant philo¬ 
sophers, commonly known by the name of Fakeers, 
which literally signifies, poor people. These idle 
and pretended devotees assemble sometimes in armies 
of ten or twelve thousand, and, under pretence of 
making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole 
countries under contribution. These saints wear 
no clothes, are generally robust, and convert the 
wives of the less holy part of mankind to their own 
use, upon their religious progresses. They admit 
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any man of parts into their number, and they take 
great care to instruct their disciples in every branch 
of knowledge, to make the order the more revered 
among the vulgar. 

(i W"hen this naked army of robust saints direct 
their march to any temple, the men of the province 
through which their road lies, very often fly before 
them, notwithstanding the sanctified character of the 
Fakeers. But the women are, in general, more reso¬ 
lute, and not only remain in their dwellings, but ap¬ 
ply frequently for the prayers of these holy persons, 
which are found to be most effectual in case of steri¬ 
lity. When aFakeer is at prayers with the lady of 
the house, he leaves either his slipper or bis staff 1 at 
the door, which, if seen by the husband, effectually 
prevents him from disturbing their devotion. But 
should he be so unfortunate as not to mind these 
signals, a sound drubbing is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of his intrusion. 

Though the Fakeers enforce, with their arms, 
that reverence which the people of Hindoslan have, 
naturally, for their order, they inflict voluntary pe¬ 
nances of a very extraordinary kind on themselves, 
to gain more respect. These fellows sometimes hold 
up one arm, in a fixed position, till it becomes stiff, 
and remains in that situation during the rest of their 
lives. Some clench their fists very hard, and keep 
them so till their nails grow into their palms, and 
appear through the back of their hands. Others 
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turn their faces over their shoulder, and keep them 
in that situation till they fix for ever their heads 
looking backwards. Many turn their eyes to the 
point of their nose, till they have lost the power of 
looking in any other direction. These last pretend 
to see what they call the sacred fire ; which vision, 
no doubt, proceeds from some disorder arising from 
the distortion of the optic nerve. 

11 Some of these men are really what they seem, 
enthusiasts; but others put on the character of 
sanctity as a cloak for their pleasures [and their 
crimes.] But what actually makes them a public 
nuisance, and the aversion of poor husbands, is, that 
the women think they derive some holiness to them¬ 
selves from an intimacy with Fakeer. 

14 Many other foolish customs besides those we 
have mentioned, are peculiar to these religious mem 
dicants. But enthusiastic penances are not con¬ 
fined to them alone. Some of the vulgar, on the 
fast of Opposs ) suspend themselves on iron hooks, 
by the flesh of the shoulder blade, to the end of a 
beam. The beam turns round with great velocity, 
upon a pivot, on the head of the pole. The enthu¬ 
siast not only seems insensible of pain, but very 
often blows a trumpet, as he is whirled around above* 
and at certain intervals sings a song to the gaping 
multitude below, who very much admire his forti¬ 
tude and devotion. This ridiculous custom is 

kept up to commemorate the sufferings oi 
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a mar- 
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tyr 3 who was in that man tier tortured for his 
faith.” 

In another part of the same history the author 
gives a most ludicrous account of an army of these 
Fakeers, headed by an old woman, attacking the 
great Mogul, at Delhi. "The security” says he, 
« which Aurmigzebe had acquired, by the defeat of 
so many formidable rivals, was disturbed from a 
quarter which added ridicule to danger, In the ter¬ 
ritory of the prince oi Mar war, near the city of Nug- 
gur, there lived an old woman who was arrived at 
the eightieth year of her age. She possessed a con¬ 
siderable hereditary estate, and had accumulated by 
penury a great sum of money. Being seized with a 
fit of enthusiasm, she became all of a sudden pro¬ 
digal of her wealth. Fakeers and sturdy beggars, 
under a pretence of religion, to the number of five 
thousand, gathered around her castle, and received 
her bounty* These vagabonds, not satisfied with 
what the old woman bestowed in charity, armed 
themselves, and, making predatory excursions into 
the country, returned with spoil to the house of their 
patron ness, where they mixed intemperance and riot 
with devotion* The people, oppressed by these 
holy robbers, rose upon them, bat were defeated with 
great slaughter. 

“Repeated disasters of the same kind were at 
last attributed to the power of enchantment* The 
ridiculous opinion gaining ground, fear became pre- 
17 * 
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could rio£ help smiling at the ridicule thrown on his 
arms by the opposition of an old woman at the head 
of a naked army of mendicants” 

And here I must again quote Bernier. His de¬ 
scription of Yogees is much to the life, and possesses 
the farther merit of exhibiting the manners of this 
class of people as they were nearly two centuries 
ago, and as they how are, that I do not hesitate to 
extend this article a few paragraphs, 

“Among the infinity and great diversity of de¬ 
votees of India, there are numbers who inhabit a 
kind of convent, in which there are superiors f and 
where they make vows of chastity r poverty and obe¬ 
dience \ and who lead so strange a life, that I know 
not whether yon will be inclined to believe it. These 
are commonly distinguished by the appellation of 
Yogees■, a great number of whom are to be seen 
parading about T or siting almost naked, or lying 
down night and day on ashes, and generally under 
the branches of large trees, which are on the bor¬ 
ders of tanks or reservoirs, or else in the galleries 
which surround the temples. Some have their hair 
hanging to their very knees, twisted or platted to¬ 
gether Hke the hair of our spaniels- There is no 
one of the fairies of hell so horrible to behold, as 
these people, all bare with their black skin, long hair, 
spindle arms, and in the posture I have mentioned, 
with their immense crooked nails. 

“Ihave often met in the country, chiefly in the 
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territories of the Rajas, whole bands of these Fakeers 
in a complete state of nudity, and quite appalling to 
the sight Some hold their arms extended, (as al¬ 
ready described,) others had their hideous hair hang¬ 
ing in disorder about them, or else bound round their 
heads. Some had a kind of Herculean club in their 
hands, others had large, dry, stiff tigers’ skins over 
their shoulders, Thus I beheld them pass with the 
most shameless audacity through the midst of the 
village. I could not but admire the cool indiffer¬ 
ence with which the men, women, and children, 
regarded them: with no other emotion than when 
so many hermits pass through the streets; and how 
devoutly the women presented to them alms; con¬ 
sidering them, no doubt, in the light of holy person¬ 
ages, and wiser and superior to the rest of man¬ 
kind. 

u I saw, not very long ago, a famous one at Delhi, 
called Sarrnet, who went naked through the streets, 
and who had rather suffer his neck to be severed 
from his body, than permit himself to be clothed, 
what promises or threats soever the Emperor An- 
rungzebe might make him, 

“I had seen several, who, through devotion, 
went long pilgrimages, not only altogether bare, but 
loaded with large iron chains, similar to those, 
though not so heavy, which are put about the feet of 
elephants. Others, who, from a particular vow, 
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stood for the space of seven or eight days succes¬ 
sively erect on their legs, which became, in conse¬ 
quence, swoln as large as their thigh. Others, 
again, stood for whole hours on their heads, without 
Wavering, with their heads down, and their feet up¬ 
wards ; and so many other constrained and extra¬ 
vagant postures, that we have no tumblers who 
could imitate them in their feats of activity; and all 
this, it seems, through devotion, and through mo¬ 
tives of religion, of which, however, one cannot dis¬ 
cover even the bare resemblance. 

A1J these extraordinary and novel exhibitions 
so much amazed me, that 1 was in a complete di¬ 
lemma what to think of them. Sometimes I consi¬ 
dered them as the remains, or rather as the authors, 
of that ancient and infamous sect of cynics, but I 
could discern nothing in them but brutality and 
ignorance; and they appeared to me so many 
automata, rather than rational creatures. At ano¬ 
ther time I regarded them as enthusiasts, though I 
could not perceive a shadow of true piety in all their 
actions. Sometimes I thought that the idle, lazy, 
and independent life of a beggar might have in it 
something attractive. Sometimes 1 imagined that 
the vanity which is to be found in every condition 
of life, and which is perceptible as well under the 
patched mantle of a Diogenes, as under the comely 
garment of Plato, might be the motive that actuated 
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these machines: and, then, reflecting on the miser¬ 
able, austere life they lead, they set at defiance all 
my conjectures, 

41 Among those that I have mentioned, there are 
some who are believed to be true saints, illuminated, 
perfect Yogees, that is, perfectly united to God. 
These are men who have forsaken their relations and 
the concerns of this life, and sequester themselves 
in some remote spot, or forest, like hermits, without 
ever approaching the city. If any food is conveyed 
to them, they receive it; if not, it is believed they 
can exist without, and subsist by the special grace 
of God, in perpetual fasting and prayer, and absorp¬ 
tion in profound meditation. I say absorption; for 
they carry this meditation to such an extreme, as to 
pass whole hours in it, beholding all the time (as 
they affirm) God himself, like an effulgent, ineffable 
light, with an inexpressible joy and satisfaction, as¬ 
sociated with an utter contempt and abandonment 
of the world, 

“ This is not all: when two or more Yogees of 
eminence happen to meet, and you can manage to 
pique them on the superiority of their skill, they per¬ 
form such wonderful feats in emulation of each 
other, that I know not if Simon Magus could excel 
them. They divine our thoughts, cause the branch 
of a tree to blossom and bear fruit in the space of an 
hour; hatch eggs in their bosom in less than a 
quarter of an hour, and produce whatever birds you 
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demand, which are made to fly mstanter about the 
chamber: and numerous such other prodigies. I 
am always attempting to discover whether the thin 
might not have been done by some deception, arti¬ 
fice, or legerdemain, and am sometimes so unfortu¬ 
nate, or, if you will have it, so fortunate as to detect 
the cheat*” 


CHAPTER XL 


Hfiscenaneous e*p la nations of various practices, custom a and vices. 
existing among the Hindoos; as referred to by Bahajee?m the art? 
*«ondf Pa ' by hUn f0r the M ° raJ Society > Chapter eight, Part 


Since reading the printed sheet which contains 
the articles drawn tip by Babajee, for the formation 
of a Moral Society, it seems to the writer, that the 
simple allusion there made to so many singular 
habits and vices, will leave the inquiring, and espe¬ 
cially the curious reader, to ask a farther explana¬ 
tion concerning them. As snch an explanation will 
introduce the reader more fully into the society of 
the Hindoos—if society there may be, where confi¬ 
dence, the bond ofthe social compact, scarcely can be 
said to exist—or it will, more properly speaking, 
introduce the reader more fully to the social habits of 
that people, I shall add a few explanations and re- 
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marks on each of the twenty-four articles. As the 
object is not the exposition of the articles, but to 
make them texts from which to delineate local cha¬ 
racter* there is no occasion to repeat them, but only 
to refer to them numerically. 

1- lt Ardent spirits” are manufactured in India, 
and are also brought, as an article of commerce, from 
England, America, and other places. Drunkenness, 
however, is not a common vice among the native 
population. The use of wine and strong drink is 
forbidden, both to the Hindoos and to the Mussul¬ 
mans, by their respective religions. Consequently, 
no one among these two largest portions of the na¬ 
tives of India but an irreligious man, or an outcast , 
or an infidel^ would dare use ardent spirits. The 
Parsees of Bombay, the descendants of the ancient 
fire-worshipers of Persia, who fled to India for con¬ 
science’s sake when the infatuated followers of Ma- 
hamed invaded the country, use wine, beer, and 
brandy, immoderately. This they do, not with the 
sanction of their religious books, but on the same 
principle as they eat ham; swine’s flesh being pro¬ 
hibited. They call it mutton , and eat it without 
asking any questions. The Parsees, being compara¬ 
tively a small portion of the population, do not fur¬ 
nish a great number of drunkards. The ranks of 
this loathsome band are left to be filled up by 
Christians , Nominal Christians, Roman Catholics, 
Yol, IL 18 
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both of Portugese origin and of Hindoo extraction, 
are very numerous in Western India. They differ 
from the common Hindoos, notin mental exaltation, 
or in moral purity, or in freedom from superstition, 
prejudice, or idolatry, but in an exemption from the 
few salutary restraints which caste had imposed on 
them as Hindoos. The most useful of these re¬ 
straints, is the prohibition of ardent spirits. When 
a Hindoo or a Mussulman becomes a Romish Chris¬ 
tian, he buys his freedom from this restraint, and 
seldom uses this freedom without abusing it. When 
the Era h mu ns wish to demonstrate the superior ex¬ 
cellency of Hindooism, they point to the effects of 
Christianity on the moral character of the Roman 
Catholics, and leave us to compare them with the 
Hindoos, and draw the inference. 

The intoxicating liquor dmiik by the common 
and poorer classes of the natives, is called arrack. 
This is a cheap, fiery liquor, produced by fermenta* 
tion, or distillation from the tadee of the cocoa-nut 
tree. A branch, or more properly a stem of the 
tree is cut off, and from the end of the newly cut 
stem there oozes a kind of sap, of a milky color, and 
a saccharine taste* This is a wholesome, pleasant 
beverage, not intoxicating when taken fresh from 
the tree; but the liquor produced from it is highly 
intoxicating, and is said to be more injurious than 
t he intoxicating drinks of Europe, It will be seen 
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that the first resolution was aimed at an existing 
evil, against which converts from Hindooism need 
to be fortified. 

2, u Heathen sports, shows, jugglers 1 feats, and 
the like,” are so common among the Hindoos, and 
so exactly adapted to their taste and to their habits, 
and have so constantly furnished them amusement, 
it would not be strange should converts to Chris¬ 
tianity here meet a strong temptation to spend much 
of their precious time in the same indulgence. It 
would be needless, were I able, even to enumerate 
these. They are more numerous than in Europe 
or America; some equal in interest to idle gazers, 
and many inferior and very frivolous. The cry of 
Tumashefy (sport or exhibition,) never fails to collect 
the idle rabble. Whatever be its character, it will 
answer the end of gratifying a vitiated taste, and of 
killing a few hours of time. Pictures representing 
the feats of their gods; the achievements of their he- 
roes, the greatness and goodness of their priests, the 
sensual joys of heaven, and miseries of the nether 
world, and a thousand other things calculated to 
arrest the attention of an indolent people, are every 
where exhibited and minutely explained by the ex¬ 
hibited I once stopped, as I was passing a crowd 
of people in the street, to look at one of these pictures, 
which happened to be a representation of the two 
conditions in the future world, I mention one of 
the explanations that were given as an example. 
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The exhibiter had unrolled his long canvass, on 
which were delineated in opposite rows the state of 
the happy and the miserable, as fixed after death* 
He then pointed to one figure, saying, “ You there 
see a man seated on an elephant, reclining in the 
easy kowda t which is hung with such rich trap¬ 
pings, and so shining with gold* You see one at¬ 
tendant in rich livery, holding over his head the 
chutree , a large and splendid umbrella, to prevent a 
hot ray of the sun from striking him; and another 
servant is gently waving the chowrie to refresh him, 
or to drive away the dies* You see his retinue of 
servants, and camels, and horses, and palankeens?” 
“Yes” “Well, that man was once like one of 
you. But he honored the gods by worship and sa¬ 
crifices ; he made large 'presents to the Brahmuns 
and Gooroos, and faithfully performed the duties of 
our religion; and now he is Tewarded as you see. 
He revels in eternal youth ; his strength is increased 
to a degree that he may live in the perpetual gratifi¬ 
cation of every appetite ; and no means are want¬ 
ing to the consummation of all his desires* You 
see on the opposite side, do you not? that poor fel¬ 
low, half starved, naked, terrified by serpents and 
loathsome reptiles, stung by scorpions, and tormented 
by little devils thrusting into him sharp-pointed 
spikes?” “Yes,” “Well, there is a man who 
would not worship his gods, nor perform the rites of 
his religion. He ate, and drank, but did not feed 
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the Brahmuns, or the religious beggars. And now 
he has his reward.” 

Comic and dramatic performances are every 
where common, but indifferent. Tumbling, boxing, 
and all sorts of buffoonery, are performed by the nu¬ 
merous companies of strolling players which traverse 
the country continually. Dancing women entertain 
the great, and demomg bears , the vulgar. Monkeys, 
playing the soldier, the friend, the rogue, or the 
lover; tigers, leopards, parrots, and different kinds 
of beasts, and birds, and serpents, are exhibited. 
Jugglers, of all grades and descriptions, are com¬ 
mon. Their feats are attributed to some superna¬ 
tural power; as is the case in India with every 
thing, the reason of which does not at once appear 
obvious. 

3, “ Buffoonery, jeering, and the derision of 
others,” are perhaps more sadly characteristic of hu¬ 
man nature in India than the same unlovely quali¬ 
ties are in a Christian land. To this list I may add 
scandal, tale-bearing, and slander. A Hindoo is 
altogether governed by self-interest; and these are 
instruments by which he often attempts to bring 
about his selfish purposes. The reputation of a 
neighbor, or of a brother, is never considered, when 
it stands in the way of his own preferment or ad¬ 
vantage ; nor does he hesitate to fabricate the most 
vile report, if it is likely to be for his own benefit. 
Railing, reproach, ridicule, jeering, and abuse, begin 
18 * 
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when deception* flattery and low cunning end, or 
rather, when they have failed to accomplish their 
objects. And these are often followed by horrible 
execrations, such as the cursing of one another’s 
mothers, or their dead relations. 

4. “ Heathen festivals’* are the source of endless 
evils to !he people. Their number and character 
have been described in a preceding chapter, from 
which it will be seen how demoralizing must be 
their influence on the minds of the people. The 
good people of this Christian country think that our 
two or three annual festivals, when observed only 
as days of mirth and frivolity, produce more moral 
evil than as many weeks or months will repair. 
The consequences, then, of one hundred and forty- 
jive heathen festivals, annually, must produce an in¬ 
conceivable amount of dissipation and vice on the 
Hindoo nation. Were these festivals but Irish wakes, 
or English fairs, or American celebrations of inde¬ 
pendence, with “bonfires, cannon, excessive mirth, 
and conviviality f or were they what they pretend 
to be, days of worshiping heathen gods simply, they 
would be less debasing to the nation than they now 
are. They have no redeeming quality. They fos¬ 
ter no sentiment of patriotism, or friendship, or so¬ 
cial virtue; they encourage no art or science, or 
bring any advantage to any one; while on the 
other hand, they encourage idleness, propagate vice, 
corrupt the youth, and perpetuate the sins of the 
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more advanced in life. They arc fascinating to all 
classes of the people of the east, and present a power¬ 
ful temptation to unstable and ignorant converts 
on account of their former habits* The resolution 
which our native friends at Ahmednuggur made, not 
to observe such festival was not needless* 

5. u Lucky and unlucky days ” among the Hin¬ 
doos, are, like many things of a similar nature, too 
endless to be described, and the account, if made 
out, would be too tedious and frivolous to be read. 
There is a labyrinth of intricacies about them, which 
no one but a Hindoo priest can see through, and he 
is oftentimes put to his wit’s end, as he would have 
the people suppose, and obliged to consult oracles, 
and get supernatural aid, before he can always de¬ 
termine on the day, or the particular part of the day, 
when a particular kind of business may be com¬ 
menced, or when some important ceremony may be 
performed. But as they are paid for their very es¬ 
sential services in these matters, and as they can, by 
having all these important secrets in their own 
hands, control almost any event to their own liking, 
they are not much to be pitied, if they should some¬ 
times torture their poor brains in vain, in order to 
meet an exigency* The common people know, in 
general terms, that some days are lucky, and others 
unlucky; but it is quite impossible for them to know 
the detail of this difficult matter; and hence the 
necessity of calling in a Brahmun* A certain day 
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may be lucky for the commencement of one kind of 
business, and not for another \ or one part of the 
day may be propitious for a certain purpose/ and 
another part of the same day unpropitious. 

6* ^The singing, and hearing of songs/ is a fa¬ 
vorite amusement among the Hindoos. Men, and 
sometimes women, go about the country, and sing 
songs as their profession. They are much run af¬ 
ter by all classes of people, yet I should judge but 
poorly paid* They not unfreqtiendy amuse their 
auditor the whole night, alternately singing and re¬ 
citing. At every interval, the hearers applaud the 
song and the singer, or indulge in loud peals of 
laughter, if there be wit or obscenity in the song* 
These songs are generally of a most vile character; 
and their singing or recitation is attended with cor¬ 
responding lascivious tones and gestures* The feats 
and tricks, and the debaucheries of their gods, are 
the most common subjects of their songs. Others 
relate to affairs of gallantry among mortals. A few 
are religious, and a few historical. The manner of 
singing is in a singsong tone, most rude and un¬ 
musical. 

7. ** Story-telling” is but another part in the same 
amusement. There is a set of men who are pro¬ 
fessed story-tellers. They travel from place to place, 
like those who sing or play the buffoon, or exhibit 
shows, or play the part of the juggler, or the con¬ 
jurer, All these characters are essential accompa- 
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niments to a place of pilgrimage, or to the proper 
celebration of their holy days. 1 once went to a 
place of pilgrimage in the Southern Concon. Mul¬ 
titudes of people were assembled, to pay their devo¬ 
tions to a certain god or goddess, I have forgotten 
which, A large inclosure had been made, by means 
of curtains suspended in front of the temple of the 
deity now to be honored; and a great concourse of 
people were crowding about it. Wishing to ascer¬ 
tain what was the matter, and the manner of wor¬ 
ship on the present occasion, I penetrated through 
the crowd, that I might see what was doing within 
the temporary inclosure, and in front of the temple. 
When, to my astonishment, the principal character 
there, was a common story-teller, amusing the peo¬ 
ple with the love stories of departed worthies, the 
achievements of imaginary heroes, and the silly 
fooleries of reputed deities. This comical genius, 
who was a mimic, a mountebank, a buffoon, a singer, 
and a story-teller, seemed to form the principal cen¬ 
tre of attraction for the pilgrims* 

The character of the stories which they relate, 
is similar to that of the songs as mentioned above* 
They often consist of legends, traditions, and the 
most incredible fictions respecting their forefathers, 
or the giants, or ancient sages and warriors, bii c 
more generally they relate to the miraculous fool¬ 
eries of their gods. The indispensable qualities 
which go to constitute a good story among this 
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people, are the marvelous , the obscene , and the las- 
civiouSj and the principal qualifications in the actor 
are impudence, an evil imagination, and a talent to 
fabricate. There is scarcely a feature in Indian 
society which so much vitiates the public taste, and 
turns the heads, and corrupts the hearts of the peo¬ 
ple so effectually as that of story-telling. The cha¬ 
racter of these stories contributes in an astonishing 
degree to the formation of the character of the youth 
of the nation. 

8- u We will not use abusive or obscene lan¬ 
guage.” A partial acquaintance with Hindoo society 
will show that such a resolution as this, is not made 
at random, or without a current and a very preva¬ 
lent vice for its object. What is called obscenity is, 

I am aware, to some extent a comparative vice. 
Custom, and habit, and education, have pronounced 
a thing to be impure in one nation, which is not 
regarded as impure or obscene in another. The 
delicacy of one recoils from the mention of a thing 
which conveys to the mind of another, differently 
educated, no indelicate allusion. It is no doubt de¬ 
sirable that our own imaginations and thoughts 
should be so pure, and the public taste so truly 
chaste, that we might speak of, and diseuss many 
topics which are no w forbidden. The danger, taking 
human nature as we find it, is undoubtedly on the 
side of too much laxity. Yet there may be a squeam¬ 
ishness of taste which is exceedingly inconvenient 
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for all parties, and really prejudicial to the cause of 
moral purity. There is something like a national 
standard in these things, a departure from which is- 
regarded by the people of each nation as a deviation! 
from the rules of delicacy. This may be illustrated 
better by an example. Take, for instancy that mem¬ 
ber of the body which an American lady would call 
a Umb or the lower ?nember of the body* An Eng¬ 
lish lady would call it by its proper name, and speak 
of it as she would of the arm or the head, apparently 
without the remotest suspicion, that there could be 
any thing indelicate in doing so* The French lady 
also calls it a leg, and never thinks to dishonor or 
be ashamed of so necessary a member of the body^ 
While the Hindoo female speaks of this member, 
and treats it as familiarly as she does her arms or 
her neck. She wears a dress which exposes the 
whole or a part of it; and neither she nor any one 
sees or feels any impropriety in the exposure. It is 
hard to know where, in these four cases, we may 
lodge the charge of indelicacy with the greatest pro¬ 
priety. In the former instance there may be the 
most fastidiousness, while there may not, in the lat¬ 
ter instance, be the most indelicacy of thought and 
imagination. 

We must not, therefore, suppose that every de¬ 
viation of the Hindoo from mir standard of propri¬ 
ety, is a transgression of the rules of real decorum. 
Yet there are other things which the respectable of 
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all nations unite in pronouncing indelicate and ob¬ 
scene, and which, in their nature, are so. And after 
making ail the allowances which we can, on the 
score of national taste, we find in the language, as 
well as in the conduct of the Hindoos, an obscenity, 
and a degree of filthy communication, which is quite 
shocking to all our feelings of propriety or delicacy* 
The common slang of the people is full of it; and 
it seems to abound among all ranks of the commu¬ 
nity* And when it is employed in reproach, and in 
angry and abusive conversation, and in quarreling, 
it becomes tenfold more horrible* The Hindoos sel¬ 
dom, if ever, fight so as to eorae to blows . Indeed, 

I never saw one Hindoo strike another. Their an¬ 
ger is often excited to an awful pitch, and, did you 
not know their cowardly habits in this respect, you 
would suppose they must undoubtedly annihilate 
each other in their wrath* Not a Mow, however, 
will be struck* But such torrents of abuse, and 
such execrations and maledictions as you never be¬ 
fore conceived of, supply the place of broken heads 
and bruised limbs. The belligerent parties spare no 
terms of reproach. Eaeh abuses and curses the mo¬ 
ther and the deceased relations of the other, and they 
provoke one another by the foulness of the epithets 
which they apply. No disrespect, however, is meant 
to the poor mothers or the dead relations who are so 
unmercifully execrated. It is only a customary way 
of abusing an adversary. 
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9. “ Custom” with the Hindoo, is every thing. 
He believes, not because his reason is convinced, or 
he approves of his system of religion, as well 
pleasing to his god, or suited to his circumstances 
as a sinner, but because it is the custom of his peo¬ 
ple to believe so; and his fathers believed so before 
him. Nor does he practise the rites and ceremonies 
of his religion on any more rational grounds. The 
same remark will apply to almost every act in com¬ 
mon life. He does not seem to do any thing from 
reflection, but from habit and custom. Innovations 
and improvements are of course never thought of, 
much less adopted. But the article in question does 
not refer to the ordinary customs of common life. 
As Christians and missionaries, we do not care 
whether our converts wear hats or turbans; coats 
or ungrikas; sit on the floor and eat with their fin¬ 
gers from a leaf, or sit on a chair and use knife, fork, 
spoon, and plate; whether they, like the Hindoos, 
mount their horses on the right side, or in a more 
Christian!ike manner, mount on the left, Respect¬ 
ing these things, they have our example, and where- 
ever we believe they could be benefited by an ex¬ 
change, we advise and counsel. It is only in a 
moral point of view that we seek to change cus¬ 
toms and laws. It is the “ custom” for the Hindoo 
to speak truth or falsehood, to make a show of 
fairness, or to resort to knavery, just as he judges 
shall best suit his own selfish purposes. It is a 
Vol. II. 19 
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K custom 3 * to cheat, to deceive* to overreach* when¬ 
ever there be an opportunity; and to live in the 
indulgence of the carnal appetites. When I reprove 
the Hindoo for any of these sins* he answers, u Such 
is our custom,* 3 Custom neutralizes every thing * it is 
the grand apology for every sin. It is a difficult 
task to teach a Hindoo that custom itself may be 
wrong. It is hard to convict him of guilt con¬ 
tracted only by following the beaten path of custom. 
Ill theory\ the Brahmun will talk, for example* of 
contmence as a virtue that should be practised. But 
in practice he will tell you there is not, and there 
cannot be, any such thing. An utopian view of vir¬ 
tue, he says, teaches self-denial, while custom allows 
of free indulgence; and he sees, as he pretends, all 
men following the dictates of custom. He will not, 
therefore, believe that any one ever practises 
the opposite virtue, except through necessity or re¬ 
straint. Hence it will be seen that a resolution, u not 
to observe Hindoo customs which are opposed to 
the Christian Scriptures,” was neither useless, nor 
unmeaning in reference to Hindoo converts in a hea¬ 
then land. And well it might be for Christian con¬ 
verts in a Christian land, to make and keep a resolu¬ 
tion that they will observe no Christian custom 
which is opposed to the Christian Scriptures. 

10, The Hindoos are every where proverbial for 
their " indolence ? Labor is always regarded as a 
sore evil. To eat to shameful excess, to smoke, gos- 
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sip, to hear and tell stories, and to sleep more than 
half of the twenty-four hours, is regarded by the 
Hindoo as the sumraum bonum of happiness. Per¬ 
haps nothing would sooner attract the attention of 
the foreigner on his arrival in India, than the im¬ 
mense crowds of idle people, which every where 
throng an eastern city. So limited are the aetual 
wants of the people, and so few the incentives to 
industry, and such the institutions of caste, that 
probably not above a fourth part of the inhabitants 
of any given place are at the same time engaged in 
any employment; and those that are employed, do 
not generally labor more than six hours in a day. 
Hence the multitude of idle people which may al¬ 
ways be seen lounging about the bazars, the temples, 
and other places of concourse. The standard of 
industry among a people is generally formed on the 
real or imaginary wants of that people. These 
wants may be necessary in themselves, or become so 
by the customs of society. In either case they are 
incentives to industry; and whatever promotes the 
industry, promotes the virtue ofa people. For an idle 
people have never yet been a virtuous, a moral, or a 
religions people. The wan ts of the Hindoos, I mean 
of the great mass of the people, are absolute wants. 
A bare subsistence is all they seek or expect; and 
this may be gained by a very small amount of labor. 
Hence the divisions and the subdivisions of labor, 
and much of the nonsense of caste, and the moral 
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corruption of the people* Each caste of people has 
its prescribed departments of labor ; and if a person 
of one caste be found doing a kind of work which 
belongs to another caste, he will be persecuted and 
compelled to abandon it Therefore, while a man 
adheres to the rules of caste, and while his wants 
remain so very few y he is doomed to a life of com¬ 
parative idleness* But the convert to Christianity 
is neither bound by caste, nor ought he to coniine 
his wants barely to a miserable subsistence* He 
should be taught to acquire, to appreciate, and to 
enjoy the good things of this present life. The 
temptation to indolence is doubtless increased, in 
some degree, by the heat of the climate* 

11* “We will not do or say any thing against 
the Christian church*" Such a resolution may be 
of more practical utility among Hindoo converts 
than the reader would at first imagine* Scandal 
and detraction seem to be the common ingredients 
in the composition of the Hindoo’s character j and 
these unlovely traits are most unsparingly exhibited 
whenever an occasion is offered* There are many 
ways in which the unwarrantable expectations of a 
convert to Christianity may be disappointed, or he 
may be restrained, chagrined, admonished, or sus¬ 
pended* And as he has not been in the habit of 
feeling moral restraints, and is accustomed to treat 
all who for the moment seem to him to oppose his 
interest or his gratification, as enemies, and, excrcis- 
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ing neither reflection nor self-command over his un¬ 
reasonable feelings, he will unsparingly deal out re¬ 
proach, sarcasm, and abuse against the church, and 
the missionaries, and Christianity* During these in¬ 
tervals of petulance and dissatisfaction, he seeks no 
exp] a nations, nor does he ever seem to think that 
any explanations could be made. He forgets all 
past kindnesses, magnifies his imaginary wrongs, 
and is not scrupulous to whom he unbosoms his 
griefs. The evil done, the missionary at length is 
informed of bis grievances, and redresses them by 
a word of explanation. All is again quiet, and the 
poor ignorant creature, who imagined he had just 
occasion for all his hard speeches against his patrons 
and protectors, now exercises in them the most im¬ 
plicit confidence. Hence it will appear that con¬ 
verts aie in danger of acting and speaking against 
the church. 

12, “Wandering about from place to place,” 
and killing time by every species of dissipation, is 
but the legitimate fruit of the idle habits of the Hin¬ 
doo, When out of service, as I have shown that 
more than three-fourths of the people are, the Hin¬ 
doo rises in the morning, saunters for an hour or 
two about in the bazar, loiters with every company 
of loungers, returns at ten or eleven o’clock to his 
breakfast- his indulgence is there generally limited 
by his inability to get more; smokes his goodee- 
goodee, and then gives himself over to sleep till 
19 * 
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three or four in the afternoon. He then properly 
begins his day. Laborers have, by this time, com¬ 
pleted their daily task; servants, writers, teachers, 
and men in different employments, are now at lei¬ 
sure ; and the vast multitude of idlers are beginning 
to leave their respective lairs, and to congregate for 
the evening’s entertainment. You may see them 
now arranged according to their castes. The com¬ 
pany on the platform, under yonder tree, with red 
turbans, and comparatively clean and white clothes, 
are Brahmens. They manifest the superiority 
which they claim, by the important manner in 
which you see them conversing together, and by 
that peculiar and significant toss of the head. The 
company which you see seated on the steps of the 
temple, and in front of it, with enormous large, dark- 
red turbans, and so intent in conversation on appa¬ 
rently weighty matters, is composed of native mer¬ 
chants and Banyans, many of whom are rich, and 
all are misers. There is sitting another circle of 
meu about a fire, made by the burning of the straw 
and refuse of the streets. These men are very black, 
poorly clad, and dirty. Some are without turbans, 
others have but a coarse cloth about their heads, 
and the whole group is ill-looking and wretched. 
They are the Mhars, the lower order of working 
men, and coolies. But look beyond all these groups, 
and you may see different companies of women and 
girls, gossiping in circles, according to their respec- 
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tive castes, Sometimes they are good-naturedly 
gossiping, and sometimes there is a little jarring in 
their community. And then* what eloquence! what 
epithets! what torrents of abuse 1 what flood-gates 
are opened, and what a noise of the many waters! 
Would you see u how great a matter a little Are 
kindleth,” and how great a commotion may be ex* 
cited by the “ little member would you learn what 
unsurpassing achievements the longue is capable 
of performing, you must see and hear two Hindoo 
women, when sharply quarreling. 

Among these different idle groups which I have 
been showing you, the well-dressed, light-brown 
complex!oned, weII-formed Parsee, with his spotted 
turban, may be seen walking. And here comes the 
Romish Christian, with a hat and a European dress; 
and there goes the tall, well-formed Arab, or the 
haughty Mussulman, These different groups will, 
doubtless, if they can find entertainment, spend the 
whole night in this manner. Thus is time squan¬ 
dered, and morals corrupted. Thus does the idler 
drag out life amidst a multitude as idle and corrupt 
as himself 

13, n Neglecting to hear the word of God on the 
Sabbath,” is not a sin peculiar to the Hindoo con¬ 
vert, nor is he the only one that needs to enforce 
this duty by a resolution. Yet the Christian in In 
dia is very much prone to this sin* He fancies he 
is sick; his head aches from Saturday night till 
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Monday morning \ he is astonished to have fever on 
him all Sunday 5 he dares not leave his house on 
Sunday for the fear of rogues, though he has found 
it secure during the past six days. Many, and 
often very frivolous, are the excuses which he has 
for his absence from our regular religious services. 
Babajee traced the whole to ^slothful ness , 53 and in¬ 
difference to hear the word of God, and formed a 
resolution to counteract the evils. 

14. u The customs of servants . 31 And what 
are these? I iiave spoken of the absolute authority 
of <£ custom 33 in general. But domestics, servants, 
and dependents of every description , have customs 
and usages peculiar to themselves, which they ap¬ 
peal to as affording sanction for practices that would 
otherwise be very reprehensible. To receive a per 
centage on all money paid out by the master, to 
overcharge, in their accounts of purchases made for 
their master, perhaps double or treble; to appro¬ 
priate his property to themselves; to defraud him in 
any way they can ; and to take bribes from others 
for the privilege of defrauding him; and a thousand 
such like practices, are regarded by servants as legi¬ 
timate measures when dealing with their masters* 
Servants of every grade have their peculiar perqui¬ 
sites, which are sometimes considerable when com¬ 
pared with their monthly pay; hut the steward is the 
person who shares the most largely in the profits of 
this customary System of defrauding. When engag- 
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ing in the service of a “ rich man ” and a great house* 
hold, his wages are a consideration of no consequence 
when compared with the perquisites of his situation. 
While he is content with a moderate per centage, 
his master has patience with him; but, when he 
becomes more avaricious, as he generally does after 
a short time, and begins to “ waste his master’s 
goods, 17 by appropriating to himself a great share of 
what is committed to his care ; the master is offend¬ 
ed, calls the steward to an account, and discharges 
him from his service, or “ puts him out of his stew¬ 
ardship J* 

An understanding has all along existed between 
the servant and the market men, shopkeepers, and 
others with whom he has had dealings. Both the 
real, and the nominal price of every article is agreed 
on, that the servant and the shopkeeper may tell the 
master the same story. In this way a systematic 
course of deception and fraud is carried on, under 
the sanction of custom ; and in like manner pilfer¬ 
ing, and downright thieving, is practised to a most 
shameful extent. Converts to Christianity, if en¬ 
gaged in a family as servants, have before them a 
powerful temptation to practise what are called the 
“servants 7 customs. 37 

15, “Administering to the sick,” visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their afflictions, feeding 
the hungry, and clothing the naked, are not the at¬ 
tributes of Hindooisni. They are the free and rich 
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streams which flow from the fountain revealed in 
the gospel. Christianity is charity; Hindoo ism is 
cold selfishness. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of wretched beings are annually left to die without 
medicine, without attendance, and without pity. 
If a man sickens from home, and if he be without 
money, as in most instances would be the case, and 
no one interested in him were near, he might suffer 
and die alone. He could expect nothing on the 
score of charity. I have in another place mentioned 
several descriptions of diseased persons, who are dis¬ 
carded on account of their diseases as soon as they 
become incurable. The u tender mercies JJ of the 
heathen are (c cruelty.** An anecdote will best illus¬ 
trate this subject, and at the same time explain ano¬ 
ther point. A Brahmnn by the name of Myral, had 
for some time been in the service of the Mission r 
as a Pundit, We knew him to be a married man, 
but without children ; and we were of course aston¬ 
ished to hear of his second marriage, knowing that 
his wife was still living, and that Hindooism does 
not allow of a plurality of wives. I informed him, 
one day, that I was knowing to his second marriage, 
and asked him how he, a Pundit and a Gooroo, could 
so far transgress the laws of God, and of Brahmon¬ 
ism, as to marry again, while he had a wife living ? 
He said, that in ordinary cases, it would be wrong 
to marry under such circumstances, but that in his 
case it was right and lawful. X asked him why ? 
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He replied, " My wife is sickly, and unable to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a wife.” Yon have, no right to 
cast her off on that account, but ought rather to 
support, cherish, and comfort her, and to treat her, 
in every respect, as kindly, and as conjugally, as if 
she were vigorous and healthy. “ What you say, 
Sahib, is good, but my wife is very ill, she can do 
nothing—she is no wife to me.” But you have no 
right to neglect her, and take another, said I.— 
" Never mind that, Sahib, she cannot live long, she 
will die in two or three months.” 

16. The Hindoos “bury” or bum their '‘dead,” 
according to caste and circumstances. Burning is 
the most honorable j but it is too expensive for the 
poorer classes of the people. The funeral pile must 
consist of a sufficient quantity of wood, or of dried 
cow-dung, to consume the body completely. Bury¬ 
ing is attended with very little expense. Coffins are 
never used, and little or no clothing is deposited with 
the body; and if any be allowed to remain on the 
body, it is only the ordinary clothing of the deceased. 
There is, properly speaking, no religious service at 
a Hindoo funeral. There is a savage howling, and 
shrieking, and inconsolable wailings. The <f mourn¬ 
ing women” encompass the house of the afflicted, 
and express all the signs of the most sincere grief. ’ 
1 he tears trickle down their cheeks, they smite their 
breasts and wring their hands for anguish. Their 
distorted, woful countenances seem the true index 
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of an agonizing heart, But, except the mourning 
of a few near relations, and the hollow ebullitions of 
these hirelings, there is no seriousness, no solemnity 
in a Hindoo funeral. The bearers of the deceased 
are hirelings; theBrahmuns who may officiate, only 
think of their fee; and the bystanders appear as per¬ 
fectly thoughtless and vacant as if the body of an 
ox or a horse had been carried by. Death and the 
grave never seem to teach a lesson of mortality to 
the living in India* No voice is heard to say, £t Be 
ye also ready, 5 * 

17* I do not think the Hindoos are particularly 
prone to the a use of harsh or unkind language* 3 
When in a passion, the lower orders of the men, and 
the women especially, deal out their invectives with 
an unsparing hand, alias, tongue. But irritability 
and anger are less prominent characteristics of the 
Hindoos than subtlety and dissimulation. The 
Brahmuns, in particular, have acquired an astonish¬ 
ing command over their tempers* They can dis¬ 
guise their real feelings to an extraordinary extent, 
and they are shrewd, artful, obsequious, good-tia- 
tured fellows * And the people, in general, are rather 
supine than irritable ; but, when excited, there is a 
gross ness and a severity in their manner and con¬ 
versation, There is a harshness of sound in the 
Mahratha language which at first gives the foreigner 
the idea that all who use it are angry. 

18* The Hindoos, to some extent, use (t intoxi- 
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eating drugs as opium and bang” Opiurn-eaters 
are not common among the Hindoos. Many Mus¬ 
sulmans in India use opium to a shameful excess. 
The bang, or preparation from the seed of the 
hemp, is more commonly used; but this is not so 
general as to make it a national habit. Smoking to¬ 
bacco in the htikar, and chewing the pau-sooparee* 
are almost universal. The pan is an astringent leaf, 
and sooparee is the bedel-mU, which, with a little 
chunantj (a preparation of lime,) are chewed by all of 
every age and sex. They color the teeth red. When 
smoking, persons of the same caste forma circle, sit¬ 
ting in a row on their heels; the hnkar is then 
passed around ; each man takes but one whiff, and 
hands it to his neighbor. 

20. “ The giving of instruction 53 is, with the 
Brahmvm and the Gqqtoo, a mere matter of selfish¬ 
ness. They teach whatever will promote their own 
interest and gratification, and they suppose that 
these can only be promoted by the mental bondage 
and the ignorance of the people. And hence the 

instructions” which they have to give are generally 
u bad” for their disciples, and their “advice” is often 
pernicious. I have shown for what reason holy 
places are sustained, why pilgrimages are enjoined^ 
and for what reason penances and austerities are 
prescribed. All these things are “ advised” or com¬ 
manded, to profit or aggrandize the priesthood, 

21. “ The montru and tuntru” are charms and 
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mystic ceremonies, to which is attributed an unlimit¬ 
ed influence in the cure of diseases, in the removal 
of difficulties, and in the accomplishment of any 
thing which the Brahrcme, who alone possesses this 
marvellous power, may wish. I have spoken on this 
subject elsewhere, but may here farther say, that 
$nch is the confidence of the common people in this 
manner of removing diseases, that they are univer¬ 
sally prone to resort to it* The Brahmuns, by their 
clever management in this species of roguery, so 
well time their manoeuvres, that they often seem to 
be successful; and if they fail, the failure is rea¬ 
dily attributed to a want of fiiith in the people, or 
some extraneous circumstance. 

22, 1 have already alluded to the ££ usages” which 
the Hindoos practise at 16 births and funerals ” The 
tt marriage ceremonies H are still more burdensome 
and expensive. The wedding garments; the nu¬ 
merous processions ; the musicians; the feastings; 
the illuminations; and all the attendant rites aud 
ceremonies of these occasions, render a Hindoo wed¬ 
ding a season of great dissipation and expense. The 
marrying season continues about three months, dur¬ 
ing which the whole community participate in the 
hilarity, at least so much so as to hud in it a standing 
excuse for a holy day. The marriages of the rich 
are truly splendid* No expense is spared by the 
fathers of the bride and of the groom to render 
their respective entertainments grand and imposing* 
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The common classes of the people try to imitate the 
more wealthy, and spend all they have arid all they 
can get on credit, at the marriage of a son or a 
daughter. Debts thus contracted are handed down 
from father to son, as his patrimony; and thus a 
poor man may be paying twenty-five per cent, in¬ 
terest for money borrowed at his great grandfather’s 
marriage. 

23. “ Games of chance’ 1 are common in India. 
Cards and chess are well known, and much used. 
People of all ranks spend much of their time at their 
different games, sometimes simply for amusement, 
but not unfrequeutly for money. Many of the na¬ 
tives are very skilful players; and it is remarkable 
that the Hindoos have long been acquainted with 
most of our western games, and they have several 
which are peculiar to themselves. 

24. “We will do evil to no man”—a resolution 
Worthy of the best Christian in the 19th century, in 
any part of the world. Christianity is the only reli¬ 
gion which pretends to a power sufficient to eman¬ 
cipate its votaries from selfishness. Its motto is. 
“Peace - good will towards men,” To do evil to 
no man, neither in word, deed, or thought—never to 
advance our own interests to the prejudice of our 
neighbor, is a consummation m holy living, devoutly 
to be wished. This negative virtue, so excellent, 
and so hard to practise, is the legitimate fruit of 
Christianity. Hindoo ism can pretend to no such 
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excellence* Her votaries are fall of maliciousness, 
envy, murder,debate,deceit, malignity; whisperers, 
backbiters, proud, and inventers of evil things. 
They devise evil against their neighbor, and do not 
hesitate to sacrifice his interest and his comfort to 
their own. May that wisdom which is from above, 
full of mercy and good fruits—may that charity 
which sofferelh long, and is kind, which envieth 
not, which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 
which seeketh not her own—thinketh no evil, and 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, guide and possess the heart 
of the poor selfish Hindoo. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The moral character of the Hindoos no ground of discouragement 
to missionary efforts among them.—The results of such efforts as 
great as the present state of the Church warrants us to expect'— 
Much may he expected when the right spirit shall pervade the 
Church. 

In concluding these volumes, which have al¬ 
ready grown to more than twice the size originally 
anticipated by the writer, the thought occurs, that 
an unwarrantable inference may be drawn from the 
unlovely character which I have given of the Hin¬ 
doos. Should it be inferred from the account which 
I have given of the character of that part of the 
heathen world, and of the success which has hither- 
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to attended all endeavors to ameliorate their condi¬ 
tion, that they cannot be converted to Christianity, 
the inference does not, necessarily, go to impeach 
the veracity of my account of them. It rather re¬ 
flects on the Okfistian logic of those who draw the 
inference. In the Christian's philosophy, the bad- 
?iess of moral character can never be predicated as 
a ground of discouragement, or a reason for the 
want of success. If so, where would be our perso¬ 
nal hopes of salvation 7 where our hopes of the con¬ 
version of the world ? Nor can the want of success 
among a particular portion of the heathen, at a 
given time,and under given circumstances, be taken 
as an indication that such a portion of the heathen 
world cannot be converted. There may be some 
grand defect in the application of the means, 

I am aware that I have portrayed the darker 
shades of the Hindoo character, and that I have 
pursued a similar course in regard to missionary 
labors in that country. But this I have not done 
unadvisedly. It is more agreeable to apply the 
more brilliant colors to a picture. It is more agree¬ 
able, in missionary operations, to reflect upon aiid fo 
describe the little which has been done f and what 
facilities and encouragements there are for our fu¬ 
ture progress, than to speak of the much which re¬ 
mains to be done, and of the obstacles and discour¬ 
agements which every where stare us in the face. 
Hence this has been done. It therefore seemed to 
20 * 
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devolve on me to fill up the picture, by supplying 
the darker shades. The difficulties, I trust, have 
neither been overrated, nor the Hindoos belied; nor 
any motive actuated the writer, except that of pre¬ 
senting the friends of Missions with an impartial 
view of the work which they have to do, hoping by 
this means that they will pray more understand- 
ingly 7 as well as more fervently, and give more libe¬ 
rally, aud devote themselves to the work more freely. 

The patrons of .foreign Missions have, if I mis¬ 
take not, often indulged in feelings of despondency 
in reference to our Mission in Western India. They 
say the Mission has been established more than 
twenty years; that the gospel has been preached 
during nearly all this period ; that great quantities 
of tracts and portions of the Scripture have been 
circulated \ that schools have been established 
and supported’ that a great number of youth 
have been taught the rudiments of Christianity; 
that great sums of money have been expended 
there; that much precious health has been sacri¬ 
ficed, aud many valuable lives lost, and hitherto little 
apparent success has followed. 

Such is the view which many good people have 
taken of that mission, and hence there has been a 
reluctance on the part of the candidates for mis¬ 
sionary labor to engage in that field, and no doubt 
a corresponding doubting, and hesitation, and luke¬ 
warmness on the part of Christians in general. 
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What I wish principally to show ia this chapter is, 
in the first place, that the obstacles in the way of the 
conversion of India, and the supposed want of suc¬ 
cess in misssionary labors, have been overrated : and 
in the second place, that the real want of success may 
be owing to a wrong state of feeling in the churches 
at home. 

The {i romance of missions” has not yet entirely 
given place to that sober, deliberate, common-sense, 
dependent, and prayerful state of mind which Chris¬ 
tian experience teaches, is the only safe, and proper, 
and effectual way of conducting so important an af¬ 
fair as the propagation of the gospel. There is a 
veil of mystery—a mist—a dusky cloud between 
Christians in this country and the heathen world. 
They see men there as trees walking. They look 
through a medium which presents a double refrac¬ 
tion in reference to missionary labors ; but it pre¬ 
sents no format all when they contemplate the cha¬ 
racter of the heathen. They do not consider that de 
pravity is radically the same.there; that the mission¬ 
ary has to contend with the same hatred to divine 
things, the same obduracy of heart, and perversity 
of will, which try the patience, and exhaust the en¬ 
ergies of the minister at home; that all the corrup¬ 
tions of human nature, which are to be met with in a 
Christian land, and which here meet a rebuke in an 
enlightened public sentiment, present a bold unblush¬ 
ing front to the missionary, sanctioned by custom 
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confirmed and familiarized by habit, and authorized 
by the current system of religion, The worshiping 
of an Unoatved stone* or a loathsome reptile, is so 
repugnant to their own feelings, and to common 
sense and reason, and so absurd, and so dishonoring 
to the majesty of Heaven, they seem to suppose that 
the poor benighted heathen need only be pointed to 
a “ more excellent way, ?J and they are ready to em¬ 
brace it. They wonder at the tardiness of the hea¬ 
then, they are astonished that they can vindicate the 
worship of idols, and are half inclined to think that 
such blindnessand stupidity warrant us to abandon 
them to their fate. They expect more from the ap¬ 
plication of the same quantity of means in a heathen 
land, than is expected or experienced in a Christian 
land. Whereas they ought to expect much less, 
Missionaries are sent out at the rate of about 
one to a million of the heathen. They must speak 
in a strange tongue; supply the whole country 
with books ; they are expected to take on themselves 
the education of the youth of the nation ; to change 
customs, and laws, and prejudices; to overthrow a sys¬ 
tem of religion which has held the public mind in abso 
lute bondage for many centuries; to civilize,refine, 
and christianize a whole nation, and all this in a few 
short years. That is called an “unsuccessful mis¬ 
sion 7 * where the missionary can only report, after 
ten or twelve years, that the work is but begun ; 
that only a few have as yet been converted: out that 
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Christianity has been extensively preached; that a 
great quantity, and a great variety of Christian books 
have been prepared, published, widely circulated, and 
read; that a great number of children are in the pro¬ 
cess of a Christian education ; and that all the means 
which vve are commanded to use, are in operation, and 
are, we confidently hope, preparing the way for a glo¬ 
rious result* We, as missionaries, have a right to 
claim the same indulgence on account of our own 
frailty and insufficiency, as is allowed to ministers 
of the gospel at home. We have aright to demand, 
in reference to our labors, the same indulgence with 
regard to the perversity and obduracy of human na¬ 
ture, as is conceded to the religious teacher in a 
Christian land, and the same as has been allowedto 
all reformers* 

Experience has shown that the reformation of 
the world has never been an easy task* Noah, and 
Lot, and Abraham, and Moses, experienced very 
serious difficulties in their efforts to reform their 
respective cotemporaries* The prophet Isaiah grieves 
and laments that so very few regarded his message: 
H Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed V* When he had toiled 
through a long life, and worn out his body in un¬ 
wearied labors for the sal vation of his countrymen^ 
and breathed out his soul in anxieties and lamenta¬ 
tions for a hard-hearted and stiff-necked people, he 
uttered the desponding lamentation, “I have labored 
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In vaiUj and spent my strength for nought and in 

vain.” 

The tender-hearted prophet, Jeremiah, met with 
no better success. He deplored the universal de¬ 
generacy of his people ; he grieved over their hard¬ 
ness of heart J his spirit sunk under the accumulated 
burden of his trials and his labors j and in an hour 
of despondency he cried T “ O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 1 
might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people. O that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging place of a way-faring man, that I might 
leave my people, and go from them.” Disconsolate 
prophet l how he .sunk under the discouragements of 
his ministry. After an afflictive ministry of half a 
century, he was called to his reward above, leaving 
his ungrateful and depraved countrymen almost as 
bad as he found them. 

All the prophets experienced the same difficulties* 
They found it no easy matter to reform men. They 
prophesied, as it were, to a valley of dry bones* 
They preached to a people who, having ears, would 
not hear; and having eyes, would not see; nor 
would they understand, and turn, and be healed* 
Their thrilling eloquence was for the most part 
spent on the desert air. The apostles and the 
ministers of the primitive church had the satisfaction 
of seeing but few of their hearers embrace the doc¬ 
trines of the cross. The multitude rushed on to 
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death, and everlasting min. Jior do the present 
generation of Zion’s watchmen report that men are 
now naturally more favorably disposed towards the 
truths of the gospel. With ail the auxiliaries which 
the present day affords for the communication, of 
the truth; with all their unwearied labors on the 
Sabbath, in the Bible class and the Sabbath school, 
in the room of the sick, and at the bed of the dying, 
they have the happiness of seeing only a few* out of 
the multitudes to whom they preach, savingly bene¬ 
fited- How many carefully prepared and excellent 
sermons are preached, to which we can trace no 
visible utility; how many Bibles and tracts are cir¬ 
culated, which arc not read ; and how much reli¬ 
gions instruction is wasted, for aught we can see, oa 
the passing wind 7 

What marvel, then, if missionary operations 
must be weighed in the same balance? Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible? Why esteem¬ 
ed as if a “strange thing 15 had happened, if evange¬ 
lical labor among the heathen should meet the same 
unwelcome reception that it does in a nominally 
Christian land. Missionaries are sent to “a people 
of a strange speech, and of a hard language.” hike 
the preacher at home, they have to contend with 
all the natural opposition of the human heart, with 
this addition: that the sins of the heathen are, for 
the most part, nurtured by ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion, and sanctioned by the prevalent system of reli- 
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ligion, They lift up their voice in the streets; in 
the chief places of concourse, in the openings of the 
gates, in the city and in the village, they cry, “ How 
long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity, and 
scorners delight in their scornings, and fools hate 
knowledge,” They seize on every occasion; try 
every motive, and ply every argument ; they- em¬ 
ploy all their eloquence, and exhaust their minds 
for arguments to refute the errors of the idolater, 
and persuade him to embrace a pure and holy 
gospel. They preach on the Sabbath, and during 
the week, at their stated places of worship. In wea¬ 
riness of lx>dy and mental lassitude, occasioned by 
the debilitating influence of a tropical sun, they 
translate the word of God into a strange tongue, and 
prepare tracts and books, grammars and dlcliona^ 
ries. They are in journeying^ often” for the 
preaching of the gospel, and the distribution of the 
word of God. As they travel from place to place, 
lodging in sheds or open temples, and sometimes in 
want of the most common comforts of life, they every 
where contend for the Christian faith. But so averse 
is the pagan’s heart to divine truth; so blinded is 
he to all the dictates of reason and common sense; 
and so infatuated is he by a system of false religion, 
which satisfies that natural propensity to have some 
religion, and at the same lime leaves him the full 
enjoyment of all his carnal propensities; that, if he 
deign to turn aside for a moment to listen to the tea- 
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der entreaties, and the precious promises of the gos¬ 
pel, he hears the story of the cross as if it were an 
idle tale, Now and then one receives the gospel 
gladly, and it proves to him a savor of life unto life ; 
while the vast majority who hear, (as is the case in 
a Christian land,) go on with the multitude to do 
eviL They behold, wonder, despise, and perish. 
Thus must the missionary toil in an unfriendly 
climate, far from home and friends, and all that had 
become endeared in hts native country; thus must 
he exhaust his strength, and pour out his life, strug¬ 
gling with ill health and expecting an early grave. 
His soul must be tortured by the abominations of 
idolatry; his faith staggersat the mountainlike dis¬ 
couragements which surround him on every side— 
if for a moment he lose sight of the divine promises. 
The demands which are made on his patience by 
the stupidity, the ignorance, the dissimulation, the 
treachery, the falsehood, the dishonesty, and the 
general perverseness and obduracy of the heathen, 
oftentimes threaten to overwhelm him in the vor¬ 
tex of despair. His nerves become unstrung; dis¬ 
ease preys on his vitals, and not nnfrequently he 
finds an untimely grave. And what is the result of 
such sacrifices, such labors and trials? It is, with 
fewer exceptions than may at first i ye supposed, just 
what the result of the sacrifices, labors, and trials of 
the patriarchs and prophets was, and just what the 
Voi,. XL 21 
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result of the labors of the ministers of the gospel of 
the present day is. The few hearken to the voice 
of the Son of man and live, while the multitude pass 
on to death and everlasting destruction. 

A review of the apparent success which a 
preached gospel has met in the world for eighteen 
centuries past, is by no means flattering to the moral 
character of man. It is not my design here to dis¬ 
cuss this forbidding subject, but I have alluded to it 
to show that the difficulties which the missionary 
has to contend with, are not peculiar to his labors. 
They are common to alt the benevolenr efforts 
which have ever been made. And the same course 
of reasoning which many adopt, in reference to mis¬ 
sionary labor among the heathen, if applied to 
benevolent enterprises at home, would discourage 
the stoutest hearts, and enfeeble the strongest hands. 
The grand difficulty lies in the perverse will and 
in the obdurate heart of man. The reason why the 
gospel has had so little apparent success, either in 
this country, or in heathen lands, is because men 
love darkness rather than light . Licentious man 
does not like the strait and narrow wap. We ex¬ 
perience, in general, the same obstacles to the truth 
in India, and in its general character, the same suc¬ 
cess which is experienced in a Christian land.— 
There are important specific differences, but these 
do not change the general character of the work. 
Depravity there flourishes in its own native soil ; its 
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features are the same as in a Christian land \ and 
it presents the same opposition to the light and the 
truth. 

What is our conclusionj then ? Shall we say 
that the word of God has taken none effect ? What 
if some—yea, what if many have not believed ? shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without effect? 
By no means. We can only say, in reference to 
these obstacles and disconragements, that man is 
{( desperately wicked—the carnal mind is enmity 
against God—not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” 

But supposing the obstacles to be as great, and 
the success of Missions to India as limited as many 
have supposed, what influence ought such facts to 
have on our benevolent enterprises ? Ought they to 
dishearten and to lead ns to abandon the work 
of the world’s reformation? or ought they to clothe 
ns with humility—to bring us for help to the foot 
of the cross ? and to quicken our diligence? 

It is evident they ought not to dishearten us* 
Our motto in discouragements is, u Paul may plant, 
and Apollos may water, but God giveth the in¬ 
crease. He that pianteth is nothing, and he that 
watereth is nothing; but God that giveth the in¬ 
crease.” Our sufficiency is all of God. The work 
is vast—the enemy against whom we contend, is 
formidable and potent; bat the weapons of our war- 
fere are not carnal, but mighty through God , to 
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the pulling down of strong holds. There can be no 
failure on the ground of the potency of the enemy, 
or of the weakness of our armor, or of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of our Leader. There is no want of promises 
on the part of God that be will bless our labors, nor 
any want of ability in Him to fulfil his promises. 
We may then rest assured, that no well-directed, 
pious efforts of ours shall be suffered to go without a 
reward, or shall fail to accomplish some glorious end 
in the kingdom of our Redeemer, 

The very thing' which we desire, may not be 
accomplished just in the way we had supposed; 
and the thing which God sees to be desirable, and 
which he has determined to do, may not be accom¬ 
plished at that very point of time when we think 
best But he is certain to do it in the best time, 
and in the best manner. This point is beautifully 
and forcibly illustrated, by the following simile: 
“ For as the rain cometh down from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my month ; it shall 
not return to me void ; but it shall accomplish that 
which T please j and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” We, as Christians, and as loyal 
subjects to out heavenly King, need only know 
what is commanded^ and we are hound to do that, 
whether we can fully understand the reason of it, or 
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foresee the result or not. The real success of mis¬ 
sionary labors may be great, when the apparent suc¬ 
cess is very limited. The leaven may be secretly at 
work, and the “whole lump’ 1 maybe soon leavened. 

But is it true, as some have supposed, that the 
success of the gospel in some heathen countries has 
been decidedly less than has been experienced from 
the same quantity of means in a Christian land ? If 
the circumstances of the two cases were duly con¬ 
sidered, and the means employed, and the conse- 
quent success were measured by the same standard, 
I suspect the disparity, if there be any, would not be 
found on the side of the foreign field. Take a dis¬ 
trict of country in JVew-England, containing ten 
parishes; or take, for an example, ten churches in 
the city of New-York. Estimate the whole amount 
of supporting Christian institutions within the boun¬ 
daries of these ten congregations. Put into the ac¬ 
count the salaries of ten ministers ; the building or 
annual rent of ten churches ; the cost of a supply 
of books for the people; the whole expense of 
schools; the expense in money and time for Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes; and every thing indeed 
which goes to aid the general cause of religion or of 
moral improvement. And put in an opposite co¬ 
lumn the whole amount of expense requisite to car¬ 
ry on the operations of a mission where there are 
ten missionaries, and not only the amount of the 
first will be the greater, but, I believe, the impartial 
21 * 
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observer will be obliged to allow that the success of 
the latter, will not be found to be the less. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the present aspect 
of our Indian missions which ought to dishearten 
us ; and consequently, in the second place, nothing 
which should lead us to abandon the work. Diffi¬ 
culties and discouragements there indeed are; and 
some of these appear, to human ken, to be insur¬ 
mountable* But when we compare the obstacles in 
the way of the diffusion and acceptance of the gos¬ 
pel in a heathen land, with the corresponding obsta¬ 
cles in a Christian land; and especially when we 
look to the right source for help, we see no reason 
for despondency. “He that obserretfi the wind 
shall not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap. 31 

Had our blessed Redeemer commanded us to go 
into all the world, and convert every creature—to 
change men’s vile hearts, to purify their motives, 
to rectify their consciences; and to do all this by 
human agency, we might well despair. But we 
have no such command. The injunction is, u Go 
into all the world, and evangelize all nations. 7 * That 
is, preach to them. Afford them the means of sal¬ 
vation ; spread out the gospel feast and invite them; 
declare to them the precious promises to obedience, 
and proclaim the awful threatenings against the 
disobedient. Set life and death before them in all 
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the terrors of the one* and in all the loveliness of the 
other. Pray for them and use every means to re¬ 
claim them from a state of sin and wretchedness* and 
to bring them into the light and liberty of the sons 
of God, More than this we cannot do ; more than 
this we are not required to do. Wherever* there¬ 
fore* we may use these means* there is* as far as we 
are concerned, a promising and a desirable field, 

A mission then may be called unsuccessful only 
when we are prohibited from using the means * This 
is not the case with regard to our missions in India, 
We can there preach the gospel, unobstructed* over 
a section of country containing mil/ions of people, 
and to any extent we please. We can distribute 
Christian books as extensively; and no limits are 
set to our system of schools but our inability to sup¬ 
port and superintend more. These schools are not 
so efficient, not so thoroughly Christian as we wish ; 
but they are the best that we can have* They are 
supplied with Christian books, which are daily read j 
and they are visited by the missionary who enforces 
the truth contained in the books* and imparts* in the 
course of the year* a great amount of religious 
instruction. 

When, in his wise designs, God has determined 
to cause the seed thus sown* to vegetate, spring up, 
and bear the fruits of righteousness, is beyond the 
precincts of human sagacity to discover. We have a 
plain duty to do, and an opportunity is now afforded 
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to do it. Blii we cannot expect success even in do¬ 
ing this duty, if we are not willing to commit the 
result entirely to God, and freely to surrender to 
him all the glory for its accomplishment. We have 
assurances enough that our labors shall not be in 
vain —although we may for a time seem to labor in 
vain, aud to spend our strength for nought. What 
though the heathen do rage, and the people imagine 
a vain thing; the kings of the earth set themselves 
and the rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord aud against his Anointed ? Shall not He that 
sitteth in the heavens laugh 7 Shall not the Lord 
have them in derision 7 Shall he not speak to them 
in his wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure? 
Shall He not give to his Son—either in judgment 
to destroy, or in mercy to save—the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
a possession 7 What though we preach to a people 
who oftentimes appear as hardened, and as stupid 
and senseless as the idols they worship? What 
though we contend with their unprincipled, subtle, 
avaricious, and scoffing priests—what though we 
prepare and publish books, some of which are read, 
some thrown aside as useless, and some destroyed? 
What though, for a time, the people persist in the 
rejection of every measure we may adopt 7 Must 
we abandon such a nation to their own wretched¬ 
ness? May we forestall the judgment of God, by 
pronouncing our judgment of condemnation upon 
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them? Shall we withdraw from them the flicker- 
ing lamp of life, just at the time, perhaps, when 
God may be about to light it up into a mighty 
flame % 

Such notions of despondency are founded on a 
wrong principle. They exalt the judgment and the 
will of man, but degrade the judgment and the will 
of God. They assume that Christians must walk 
by sight* They demand that missionaries should 
at all times be able to point out something which 
they have done , something tangible, something de- 
scribable. It is human to err thus, and God, as it 
would seem, out of indulgence to our infirmities, has 
condescended to give a share of visible success to 
most of our endeavors to do good. This he may 
have done to afford us a visible token of his appro¬ 
bation, and to give us a pledge of what he will do. 

Thus much, at least, has been vouchsafed to the 
Mahratha mission. We have not there been left 
without a witness, A succession of converts , though 
their number has never been great, has borne testi¬ 
mony, by their professions and their practice, that 
the grace of God can and will transform a way¬ 
ward, vile Hindoo, into a consistent, devout Chris¬ 
tian, And such has been the character of our con¬ 
verts, in respect to rank, as to show us, that caste 
and custom present no obstacle to the conversion of 
the heathen when once the Spirit of God takes hold 
on the heart. We have had converts from almost 
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every caste; from the arrogant, hypocritical Brah- 
omrij down to the poor degraded Pariah ; each ex- 
employing, in a greater or less degree, and accord¬ 
ing to their several abilities, and in their different 
spheres, the graces of Christianity. We may regard 
these as specimens of what God can do, and as 
pledges of what he will do, and as encouragements 
to our weak faith. Let Christians at home—let 
missionaries abroad —do their duty , and trust to 
God for the result, and the result will be good. 

There may, doubtless, be reasons connected with 
the human instrumentality why God withholds his 
blessing from our several labors. The instruments 
may be of a wrong spirit; or the means may he too 
partial ; or they may be applied without faith and a 
due dependence on God; or they may be unaccom¬ 
panied with the prayers of God’s people. And hence 
very little or nothing may be accomplished. 

Similar reasons may, perhaps, be assigned why 
the Mahratba mission has not been more abundantly 
blessed. I am ready to appropriate to myself a share 
of the reproach; I am willing to suppose that ano¬ 
ther share may fall to my brethren of that mission ; 
but I would suggest, whether the church, collect¬ 
ively, and Christians, individually, must not share 
with us the reproach of ill success, which the ene¬ 
mies, if not the friends of missions, have attributed 
to our operations in India? Missionary labor among 
the heathen is the appropriate work of Christ’s 
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church* Missionaries are their representatives. The 
responsibility of the work rests not only on the 
church as a body, but on every member that com¬ 
poses this body; and, in proportion as individuals 
throw off this responsibility, in the same proportion 
the work is hindered among the heathen. The 
streams must dry up in proportion as the fountain 
fails* You cannot, Christian friends, expect missions 
to prosper, unless you are engaged for their sup¬ 
port; for you are, under God, their main pillar* 
Could I, for once, look in upon yon, on the even¬ 
ing of the first Monday of the month y I could judge 
pretty correctly how much reason you have to ex¬ 
pect that missions will prosper. The churches 
have very wisely set apart this evening to pray for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, for the success of 
Missions among the heathen, and for the general 
prosperity and enlargement of the Redeemer's king¬ 
dom. On this evening, intelligence from different 
and distant parts of the world is communicated, and 
information may be obtained respecting the success 
of the gospel abroad. 

It is but fair to suppose, that all who feel, as 
they should, a personal interest in the prosperity of 
Zion; all who really and heartily pray, “Thy king¬ 
dom come,” will desire to be present, and, if not 
from unavoidable necessity detained, will be pre¬ 
sent, on this occasion, to mingle their prayers with 
the thousands of God's people, who meet at this 
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hour to invoke the divine blessing on so sublime 
an object* Suppose a church of two or three hun¬ 
dred members were to present, at this monthly 
prayer meeting, but two or three dozens of her mem¬ 
bers, would this not be an alarming indication that 
such a church possessed very little interest in the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom, and very little sym¬ 
pathy for her missionaries who have gone out from 
her, to do her work in an inhospitable climate, hav¬ 
ing relinquished all their rights and privileges in 
their native land, and voluntarily submitted to a 
state of exile and trial to which the happy people of 
this country are strangers? Such churches there 
are in America, and not a few, I fear. These 
churches , whatever others may do, have no right to 
complain of the iU success of Missions, They them¬ 
selves furnish a reason for ill success* They pre¬ 
vent many mighty works” being done among the 
heathen. 

It cannot be urged that a monthly prayer meet- 
ing for foreign Missions^ is a burdensome imposition 
on the church. One, or at most two hours, iu the 
month, is but a short time to spend in a transaction 
of such vast magnitude. This, when compared 
with the allotments for other meetings, and for other 
religious duties, is but very little. And no pious 
man will say that these allotments are greater than 
their several objects deserve. Pastors of churches 
are, doubtless, very faulty in not giving this meet- 
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ing more prominence, both in their public notices of 
it, and, more especially, in their preparation for it. 

Let ministers do their ditty —let every member 
of the church do his duty : let him possess the spirit 
of his Divine Master, and there will appear no rea- 
son to be disheartened, or to abandon the work. 
Relying on God for help, all will press forward, as¬ 
sured that, in due time, they shall reap, if they 
faint not . 

Nevertheless, there is cause for humiliation . 
It has been shown that there is a mysterious with¬ 
holding of the Spirit from some of our Missions ; a 
paucity of converts, and a defection among these 
converts. We have seen that the fault lies In the 
instrumentality, not in the agency—with man, not 
with God. The difficulty appears in man's depra¬ 
vity, not in any want of efficiency in the gospel. It 
appears not only in the heathen’s opposition to the 
truth, but it appears in that cold indifference which 
many, perhaps a majority of Christians, manifest in 
the prosecution of their benevolent enterprises. So 
things appear ; but could we scrutinize motives , 
could we look into the heart —could we stand by 
the treasury of the Lord, and there see how much 
is given ostentatiously; how much grudgingly; how 
much faithlessly: and could we determine exactly 
what proportion of our benevolent operations has 
its origin in selfishness, or in obstinacy for private 
opinions, or from ambition, or a love of notoriety, 
Yol. IL 22 
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we should doubtless see less reason than we now do, 
for any thing like complacency in our own works. 
Our boasting would vanish; our self-confidence 
would forsake us, and we should oftentimes regard 
ourselves rather as obstacles, than as co-workers 
with God in the conversion of the world. Oar song 
would be, “Not unto us, O Lord l not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory ” “ Not for your sakes do 
I this, saith the Lord, be it known unto you,” 

And yet, although God claims the exclusive 
glory, and declares the agency in the accomplish* 
ment of every good thing to be his own, yet, he 
says, he will be inquired of by his people to do this 
for them* What humility then becomes us. We 
should be clothed with it as with a garment of sack¬ 
cloth, laboring, praying, and doing all those things 
which are commanded us; and after all confess, 
u We are unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which was our duty to do.** 

The simple fact, so prominently expressed, that 
God will be inquired of by his people, enforces the 
duty of prayer with a tremendous emphasis. To 
expect that Christianity will prosper, and diffuse it¬ 
self throughout the world, without the fervent and 
the effectual prayer of the church, is to expect that 
God will contradict his own word, and work in a 
way of which he has given us no intimation. 

Hence it appears, that we can find relief in out 
difficulties and our discouragements, in the work of 
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evangelizing men, only at the foot of the cross* 
Help must come from an omnipotent arm. 

We look abroad upon the world, as upon a waste- 
howling wilderness* We see the earth covered with 
darkness, and the people with gross darkness. We 
see an array of wickedness like a mighty army- 
composed of principalities, and powers, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places. We quake, we fear, we be¬ 
gin to despond—we cast our eye toward Calvary, and 
thence hear a voice, saying, u Be strong; be of good 
courage ; stand fast in the faith \ quit yourselves like 
men; for all power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth”— Jf Lo ! I am with you*” We goto Calvary, 
There renew our strength—derive fresh courage— 
drink in new supplies of faith and patience ; put on 
our armor; acknowledge arid receive our Leader, 
and return to the combat. There we become assured 
of the all-sufficiency of the gospel to reach and 
subdue the hearts of men * We there find the grand 
remedy for sin, prepared for, and exactly suited to 
the disease. Wherever it has been applied, it has 
proved efficacious. It is a sovereign cure in all 
climates, and among people of every nation and 
variety of character- If once rightly applied, and 
cordially received, it will purify the heart of all its 
vileness, and restore spiritual health to the soul in 
spite of long-established custom, or caste, or super- 
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stition, or deep-rooted prejudice, or an enthralling 
system of priestcraft. 

Where, then, is the nation so vile, so degraded 
and ignorant, so superstitious and depraved, that 
she may not be benefited by the gospel ? Is India 
that nation ? No. I have already adduced instances 
of conversion among the Hindoos, which go to show 
that God can transform the Hindoo into a Christian, 
as well as he can the European. I have not, it is 
true, presented, in these volumes, a pleasing charac¬ 
ter of that people. Call my report from that land a 
sad and disheartening account, if you please. Yet, 
be assured, it is no worse than the reality. But 
what does this unfavorable account of the Hindoos 
go to show 1 Some say it shows that so vile a peo¬ 
ple can never be converted. Some say this is proof 
enough that we ought forthwith to abandon them to 
their fate. Others infer that the missionary must be 
discouraged, and would gladly give over the enter¬ 
prise of attempting to reclaim so depraved a people. 

As these three gratuitous inferences have been 
drawn, to the prejudice of that mission, I may be 
allowed to draw two inferences from the same pre¬ 
mises in its favor. And the first shall be, the worse 
the disease, the more urgent the necessity of a 
remedy. 

It will be admitted by all who have read the 
foregoing chapters, that I have proved the Hindoos 
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to be bad enough. There can be no room for va¬ 
cillating, because the disease has not reached such a 
crisis as to require medical advice, and to demand 
an immediate remedy. Its symptoms are positive. 
I have shown that the depravity of the Hindoos, 
as a moral disease, is universal; that it has mani¬ 
fested itself there in all its varied forms; and that it 
is inveterate enough. It is as old as the nation. It 
has been fostered by all the civil and the religious 
institutions of the country. It has insinuated itself 
into all the veins arid arteries of society, and given 
a sickly hue to the whole face of the community* 
It has polluted the fountain of moral principle, and 
caused it to send forth its poisonous streams to 
vitiate the teeming mass of immortal souls who inhabit 
that gTeat continent. It has enslaved, in mental 
bondage, and reduced to degradation and misery a 
fifth part of the population of the globe. It has sent 
down to death and everlasting ruin countless mil- 
lians of these blind votaries of idolatry. 

And it will be admitted, that all the attempts 
which the wise men of that nation have made to find 
out a remedy for this disease, have proved abortive, 
A remedy has indeed been applied from the begin¬ 
ning. But the application has only served to lull 
the patient into security, while it nourished the dis¬ 
ease in his vitals. It is the remedy which has done 
the most mischief—which has spread such a moral 
desolation throughout that land, and blighted every 
22 * 
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enjoyment which this life affords, and extinguished 
every hope of a glorious immortality beyond the 
grave* 

If such he the disease, and such the failure of 
every attempt to remove it—and if we have in our 
hands a sovereign cure, and if it is made our im¬ 
perative duty to apply it, I can see no reason why 
we should not apply it, and I can see no reason for 
the apprehension that it will not prove efficacious in 
this case, as it has in all other cases. And I can see 
no reason for delay. The disease will never heal 
itself It will continue to wax worse and worse un¬ 
der its present treatment Nor may we indtdge the 
hope that any remedy, except the one intrusted to us 
will ever be found for its removal There is, there¬ 
fore, an urgent necessity of affording the Hindoos 
the means of salvation immediately. 

The second inference which I draw from the 
bad moral character of the Hindoos, is, that it might 
to quicken our diligence . 

The time which we have to labor is short; the 
laborers are few, and the work is vast Life is a 
vapour—a span—and much of this limited period is 
necessarily taken up with cares for the body, and 
attentions to worldly interests. But a small portion 
remains to be devoted lo our own immortal souls, or 
to the spiritual benefit of others. When we begin 
to Uve, we die. Death hastens on apace, and seals 
up our accounts to the great day. How forcible the 
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exhortation in our Saviour’s remark, / must work 
the works of him that sent me while it is day: the 
night conieth when 7 w man ca?i work. Sow eare^ 
ful ought we to be that the brief space of time which, 
is allowed us, should be filled up in usefulness to our 
fellow creatures. 

The laborers too are few* The multitude which 
throng the broad road to destruction is vast. But 
they will not help us. They care not for their own 
souls, and how shall they care for the souls of others ? 
How cao they enter into our plans of benevolence 
to rescue a perishing world ? This is all foolishness 
to them. They neither understand the nature of 
such plans, nor feel the necessity of them. The 
“earth” may help the “woman,” and we should 
gladly receive such aid ; but we must not reckon on 
such precarious assistance. On the other hand, how 
small is the number of the truly pious. Because 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth to life, and few there be that find it . And 
among those who have professed to surrender all 
things into the hands of their Redeemer, that he may 
use themjWr as he please, and who have, by the 
solemnity of a covenant, given themselves into his 
hands, with this unconditional surrender, Lord, here 
we are, do with us as it seem elk good' tri thy sight, 
among such only a part seem to recognize these 
awful obligations and responsibilities which rest 
upon them. The majority consider not the case of 
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the destitute, nor feel, nor act for a perishing world. 
What therefore we want in numbers, we must make 
up in diligence. 

The work is one of vast magnitude - The grand 
object of Christianity is to revolutionize the world- 
The spirit of Missions is a spirit of depredation. 
Their object is to subdue, to recover, and bring 
back to allegiance those nations that have thrown 
off the authority of their rightful Sovereign, and 
chosen to serve the creature rather than the Creator- 
Sin has perverted every thing. It has changed the 
customs and habits of men ; corrupted their maxims; 
monopolized the use of their property; absorbed 
their minds in vanity; blinded their eyes, and cor¬ 
rupted their hearts. It is the mother of all the vile 
habits, the vicious practices, the degrading supersti¬ 
tions, and the false religions with which our world 
is afflicted. It has entailed on the human family 
disease, and wo, and death. And how deep-rooted 
are all these effects of sin. It is the design of Chris¬ 
tianity to eradicate all these evils, and to restore to 
human nature its pristine beauty and dignity. 

But how arduous the undertaking 1 how mighty 
the enterprise ! The “ strong man armed” will keep 
his place and watch his goods till a stronger than 
he shall come upon him, and overcome him, and 
take from him all the armor wherein he trusted, and 
divide his spoil. “The stronger than he, 15 is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as revealed in the gospeL But 
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the conquests of the gospel must be effected through 
human instrumentality; and the whole responsi¬ 
bility of this work rests on professing Christians. 
However much men of the world may contribute to 
its accomplishment, Christians must stand responsi¬ 
ble for it. God will require it at our hands. Yet 
he has not laid on us a greater burden than we are 
able to bear. He has kindly considered our infirmi¬ 
ties, and has only required us to act as instruments 
in his hands, to the extent of the ability which he 
has given us. The injunction laid on us, is to use 
the means . The extent of our duty, and of our 
responsibility is, forcibly and clearly, exhibited by 
the prophet Ezekiel, in these words : 

“If thou do not speak to warn the wicked from 
his way, that wicked man shah die in his iniquity, and 
his blood will I require at thine hand . Nevertheless, 
if thou warn the wicked of his way to torn from it; 
if he do not return from his way, he shall die in 
his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul,” 

Nothing unreasonable is required of us—we have 
no reason to complain; none to despond. All mur¬ 
muring, all unbelief, all fretting about success, while 
we are faithfully and perseveringly applying the 
means, is useless; it is sinful; it 1$ rebellions; it is 
setting up our puny judgment in the place of the 
unerring judgment of God. We need only to quicken 
our diligence ; to use to the best advantage the time,, 
the influence, the talents, the property, which God 
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has given us; to let our persona] example be such 
as to recommend the religion we profess ; and to be 
fervent in our supplications, that all our efforts may 
be crowned with the divine blessing; and all our 
labors will be followed by a glorious result—whether 
it be that particular result which we desire, or that 
more stupendous one which God sees to be best. 

But I am to show in the conclusion that the suc¬ 
cess which has hitherto attended our attempts to 
propagate the gospel, has been as great as the state 
of the church has ever warranted us to expect; and 
that the present state of the church does not warrant 
us to expect more than we now realize. 

We have seen howgreat are the obstacles in the 
way of the advancement of the gospel; we have 
seen how universal, how obstinate, is the disease to 
which we are called to apply a remedy. We see 
how vast is the work, how few are the laborers, and 
how short the time allotted us for its accomplish¬ 
ment. We see, on the other hand, a remedy provid¬ 
ed and well adapted to the cause; and a power suf¬ 
ficient to render it efficacious. But we find that the 
presentation of this remedy must be made by men, 
and but few, comparatively but a handful of the 
human family, have a heart to engage in this work, 
and many of these engage in it with a reluctance, and 
hesitation, and indifference which paralyze all their 
efforts. We find, too, that the power which alone 
can give efficacy to all human endeavors, must be 
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sought, by fervent and believing prayer. How few 
these efforts, how doubting the prayers which are 
offered np for this object! How inadequate the 
means to the accomplishment of the end ! 

When we take an impartial survey of the differ* 
ent missions under the patronage of the American 
churches, we are obliged to confess that the success 
which has attended them, as a whole, Acts not been 
such as the promises of God warrant us to expect. 
The well-known character of God; his willingness 
to grant the influences of his Spirit^on which alone 
we depend for all our success; his delight in the 
enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom; the man¬ 
ner in which he has always guarded the interests of 
his church, are our best vouchers of his readiness to 
bless all the efforts of his people, if they were put 
forth in the right spirit. The question then recurs, 
Why is it that God does not more abundantly bless 
our foreign missions? Is it because Christians do 
not desire the conversion of the heathen? No: 
their good wishes are abundantly expressed on this 
subject. Is it because they do not pray for this ob¬ 
ject? No: they pray, " Thy kingdom come.” Nor 
do I believe that Christians are unwilling to give 
their money for the support of missions. But still, 
there is something that hinders the blessing; and as 
professed disciples of the blessed Redeemer, we ought 
honestly to search out the causes of the divine dis¬ 
pleasure, and speedily to remove them if in our 
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power. 1 will suggest what may be some of these 
causes. 

1. The spirit of piety in the ckureh may be too 
low, to allow of the prosperity of the gospel at her 
outposts. The church of Christ is a fountain* or a 
well of water* in the midst of a desert, alluding to 
the fact, that in the east a field is barren and parched 
with the heat for the most part of the year, if it be 
not artificially watered. If there be a good fountain 
in the midst of it, the field, which would otherwise 
be a “ wilderness and a solitary place,” is made 
“glad/ it smiles with a fresh and beautiful verdure, 
and the “ desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose.” 
All this is owing to the fountain, which sends forth 
its streams into every part of the field, avid fertilizes 
the whole. If the fountain be fa\\, it propels its 
streams to the remotest parts of the field \ the whole 
is irrigated, and is covered with a luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion, But if the fountain be not full, the streams 
become small and feeble m 7 they flow but a short dis¬ 
tance ; the remote corners of the field are not irri¬ 
gated at all j the vegetation looks sickly, and dies. 
So with the church. She is the fountain, but she is 
not full; she does not abound in Christian graces. 
Her streams attempt to flow, but they want the pro¬ 
pelling power at the fountain. The seed is sown; 
it springs up, but the plants wear a sickly hue, 

2. The propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen is not allowed that prominence in the minds 
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of Christians, in general, which it deserves. It is 
made a secondary thing by most of Christians, or a 
matter of convenience ; whereas, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and in the example of the apostles, it is made 
the very genius of Christianity, and the first and 
the indispensable duty of every Christian. A grand 
characteristic of the gospel is its tendency to diffuse 
itself; and a willingness to forsake all for the sake of 
making known the gospel, is made a test of disciple- 
ship. We cannot, therefore, expect to hear of any 
very signal triumphs of the gospel till Christians 
shall approximate somewhere near the gospel stand¬ 
ard, in relation to foreign missions, 

3. Christians do not, individually, feel a personal 
respojisibility for the conversion of the heathen. 
They throw the responsibility on the church, or on 
a missionary society, or on the body of mission¬ 
aries—all ideal creations, if we exclude the idea of 
individual responsibility. Every Christian is bound 
to go in person to the heathen, if he be not una¬ 
voidably hindered, either for the want of the proper 
qualifications, or on account of other circumstances; 
in which case he must do his duly to the pagan 
world by proxy. 

4. The principal reason, I apprehend, why Mis¬ 
sions to the heathen are not more abundantly blessed 
is, that there is a great reluctance on the part of 
Christians to consecrate to the Lord, in this cause, 
their most precious possessions. God now requires 
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of his people, as he did of old, the best they have. 
The sick, the lame, the maimed, the old, that which 
had a blemish, or that which among the flock was 
lightly esteemed, was forbidden to bo offered in sac* 
rifice to the Lord, This was no doubt intended as 
a test to the Jews of their loyalty to their Divine 
Sovereign, Our love to our Saviour is to be tested 
in a similar way. We act on this principle in ou r 
earthly attachments. In making presents to a highly 
esteemed friend, we feel the propriety, both in honor 
to ourselves, and in respect to our friend, to offer 
the best we have* We may contribute most bounti¬ 
fully in support of foreign Missions, and yet at the 
same time be withholding that which God demands, 
aiftd that, too, without which God will neither bless 
us in giving, or add his blessing to that which we 
give. Our offerings may be such as cost ns little or 
nothing, 1 hey may be made of what we can spare, 
without inconvenience or self-denial; and they may 
be but the surplus of what we employ in our worldly 
business. We cannot expect that God will accept 
and honor such gifts. 

But to apply these remarks; Christians at the 
present day are willing to give their silver and their 
gold ; some will give a portion of their time, and of 
their influence, to the promotion of the cause, as 
far as it maybe done in this country j many are 
willing to give up their countrymen to go to the 
heathen ; and others are willing to spare their own 
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personal friends. All am willing to talk and hear 
about foreign Missions, many to pray for them ; and 
most persons are willing to contribute most largely 
and freely of their good wishes , But their own 
precious selves— all! here is the test. Now they go 
away “sorrowful,” for they have “great possessions” 
in these precious selves. They are willing lo do 
any thing, to give any thing, to go any where-—ex¬ 
cept it be to give themselves—to go to the heathen . 
In this one thing they must be excused. What 
pity that talents like theirs should be wasted on 
“ the desert air” of a pagan land! What pity that 
attachments, and relations, and prospects like theirs 
should be sacrificed for a people who may ill appre¬ 
ciate their benevolent motives, and who may but ill 
requite their disinterested and laborious endeavors. 
They fancy that the church at home cannot dis¬ 
pense with their very valuable services here. They 
call this fancy of theirs li the finger of Providence f 
they now see the path of duty clearly, and decide to 
spend their lives in their own native laud. If I 
am not greatly mistaken, there are a great number 
of theological students in our seminaries at this 
moment; and a much greater number of clergymen 
in America, who have no better reason for not 
engaging personally in the foreign service of the 
church, than I have supposed above. 

But there is another aspect to this subject. 
Those who are bound together by the very dear ties 
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of consanguinity, are not willing to sacrifice the 
pleasures of this relationship. They will give any 
thing else, but they cannot give their very dear 
kindred. Brothers and sisters cannot part; fathers 
cannot give up their own children ; mothers cannot 
dissolve those tenderest ties of which human nature 
is capable- Ask any thing else, say they, and we 
will give it; but do not ask for our children. Here 
is the tender chord- How painfully it will vibrate; 
but it must be touched. The K great possessions” of 
the young ruler were his idol; he could not follow 
Christ till he had given up them. So missions to 
the heathen may not be expected to prosper greatly, 
till Christians are willing to devote to them their 
best offerings, their “great possessions” which they 
have in their children. 

What means the present demand for Christian 
laborers'? A single foreign missionary society ask 
for a thousand , and say they must have more than 
a hundred ; in order to sustain and “ strengthen ex¬ 
isting missions, and to form new ones ” so far as to 
be able to secure the fruit of previous labors. If it 
does not mean that the most untiring pains must be 
taken to search out and educate pious young men 
for the ministry—that candidates for the sacred office 
must offer themselves, as ambassadors for Christ 
among the Gentiles, in a tenfold greater proportion 
than they ever have done ; and that parents must 
make a free-will offering of their children to this 
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work, if it does not mean this, then I cannot divine 
what it does mean. Whenever the people of God 
will consecrate to the Lord their most precious pos¬ 
sessions, then we may expect Zion to prosper 
throughout the whole earth. 

Were men of the world to go about their busi¬ 
ness as Christians go to work to convert the world, 
what would they accomplish ? Were they to un¬ 
dertake some enterprise for the accumulation of 
wealth, and were they to hesitate and faint and de¬ 
spond at every obstacle, and doubt as to the success 
of every measure; and to devote to it only the re¬ 
fuse of their time and the surplus of their capital ; 
how do you think their enterprise would prosper? 

It has always been the reproach of the church 
that the children of this world are wiser , in the ma¬ 
nagement of their concerns, than the children of 
light are in the transaction of theirs. As in tempo¬ 
ral, so in spiritual things there must he some propor¬ 
tion between the means and the end. While, then, 
there is so much lukewarmness in the church, so 
much doubting about success, so much division and 
controversy; and so little active benevolence and so 
little fervent prayer, how can we expect to hear of 
any very signal triumphs of Christianity ? 

But, on the other hand, when the right spirit 
shall pervade the church of Christ, when evert/ 
individual Christiati shall do his duty , then we 
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may expect to hear of the most signal triumphs of 
the gospel from every quarter of the globe* 

We have seen what is wanting in order to this 
eon summation so devoutly to be wished- No im¬ 
possibilities are required of ns ; nothing inconsistent 
with our spiritual interests, and—nothing inconsist¬ 
ent with our temporal interests* In giving, a man 
is only required to give according to that which he 
hath, and not according to that which he hath not; 
and in devoting ourselves or our friends to the work, 
vve are only required to pay a just debt* For we 
are bought with a price, and are debtors to the 
heathen* We are bound to offer ourselves a living 
sacrifice . holy 7 acceptable to the Lord , This is a 
“reasonable service*” a service which, if cheerfully 
performed, will yield to ourselves the greatest pos¬ 
sible happiness* 

Let the love of Christ constrain his people ; let 
the moving fact that the whole world, for whom 
Christ died, are dead in sin—let the touching fact 
that he died for them, that they who live should not 
henceforth live to themselves, blit to Him who died 
for them, and rose again, take hold on their hearts, 
and would they not act more vigorously, and give 
more liberally, and pray more fervently, than they 
now do? This is all that is wanting. Let such a 
state of things exist, and Zion will rejoice at home, 
and Missions will prosper abroad. Sin shall then 
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loose his giant grasp on this wretched world, and 
people out of every kindred, and tongue, and nation 
shall be redeemed. The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs, and everlast¬ 
ing joy upon their heads \ they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away* 
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